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Closer Control Of 
Agency Balances A 
Probability In East 


Company Executives Giving Con- 
stant Thought to This Subect 
and Trusteed Agencies 


FIELDMEN HEAR RHOADES 


New York Insurance Dep’t Likely 
to Quiz Agents With Balances 
Over Ninety Days 


\gency balances, committeed agencies 
and rules governing collections of premi- 
ums from agents continue to constitute 
some of the most thoroughly discussed 
insurance company 
York, Hartford 
ther centers in the East. There is even 
2 possibility that the Eastern Underwrit- 
take 


the formulation of some definite agency 


subjects among fir 


executives in New and 


ers Association may steps toward 


balance rule, fixing a time limit beyond 
which companies cannot extend credit 
o their local representatives. This whole 
question has been talked over time and 
again at meetings of company organiza- 
tions and while nothing definite has been 
lone as yet, more and more company ex- 
ccutives are coming around to the view- 
point that something conclusive must be 
lone to cut down the volume of premi- 
ums unpaid by agents to their companies. 


No Definite Time Limit in East 


On the Pacific Coast there is manda- 
tory reporting of all agents with bal- 
ances over ninety days due. In the ter- 
ritory of the South Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association special agents go to work 
n local agents whose balances are over 
ninety days in arrears. Shortly after the 


S. E. U. A. rule went into effect the 
feldmen had 2,400 local agents to in- 
vestigate. Not long afterwards the num- 


ber of delinquent agents was reduced to 
about 1,100, showing the effectiveness of 
a definite rule. In the Western Under- 
writers Association field there is a some- 
what similar set-up. But in the E. U. A. 
territory no action is taken against a 
ocal agent until some company requests 
the appointinent of a committee of field- 
men to proceed to atteinpt the rehabilita- 
‘ion of an agency in financial difficulties. 
Steps taken by the New York Insur- 
nce Department requiring fire compan- 
es to submit the names of agents whose 
balances are ninety days or more in ar- 
rears, which action was approved by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners last year, are likely to bring at 
fast partial solution to the distressing 
pre blem of delinquent agency balances 
tt will be recalled that the New York 
‘Msurance Department asked for the sub- 
Mission of such lists as of October 1 
and as of January 1, in accordance with 
he commissioners’ resolution that names 
m submitted to state insurance depart- 
nents every three months. The report 
s that the New York Department will 
check the lists filed by the companies at 
he close of 1933 with those received in 
etober to ascertain how many agents 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Protection Primacy 


January, the year’s first month, has shown, by its 
increase in volume, that protective life insurance is 
again in the ascendant, evidencing the soundness of the 
public’s attitude. Conservative underwriters, whether 
of Field or of Home Office, are gratified by the return 
of production primacy to the function for which the in- 
stitution of life insurance was created. 


In the average family situation life insurance itself 
is the only effective prescription, with the Annuity as a 
supplement for maintenance of the aged, whether they 
be a policyholder’s parents or himself and his wife in 
their elder years. 


We can have unalloyed pride in our life underwrit- 
ing work if, instead of taking the easiest way, we sell, 
not pure investment, but the security of life insurance 
when that is the visible need. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















Metropolitan Paid-For 
$3,174,994,475; Assets 
Gained $91,388,766 


New Record Payments to Policy- 
holders, Also Third Larg- 
est Dividends 


HAD ORDINARY INCREASE 


Total Assets $3,860,761,191; Paid 
to Policyholders Over Half- 
Billion in 1933 


The annual figures of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, always looked forward to with 
special interest by insurance people, wer« 


given yesterday by President Frederick 


H. Ecker at the 
tion of managers of the company at the 
home office auditorium. More than 1,000 
representatives from all over the United 
States and Canada are here for the thre« 
which will conclude with 
Hotel Astor Saturday 


opening of the conven- 


da\ <’ S¢ ssions 
a dinner at the 
evening. 

The total life insurance business done 
by the Metropolitan last year on a paid- 
for basis in the three divisions, Ordinary, 
Industrial and Group, issued, revived and 
increased, amounted to $3,174,994,475. The 
company increased its assets $91,388,766, 
paid a record amount to policyholders 
and declared the third largest dividend to 
policvholders in its history Its Ordi- 
nary paid-for was greater than for 1932 
by $11,707,571 

Business by Departments 


The volume of life insurance business 
done by the Metropolitan last year was 
less than 3% under the total of 1932 and 
only slightly more than 7% under that 
of 1931—the company’s record vear. Of 
the total business paid for last vear, $1,- 
583,300,706 was $1,505,470,439 
Industrial and $86,223,330 Group 

At the end of last year the Metropoli- 
tan had in force total life insurance of 
$18.802.984,818 $9 936,23%,416 Ordinary, 
$6,424,469,056 Industrial and $2,442,279,346 


Ordinary, 


Group. In addition, the company had in 
force personal accident and health insur- 
ance carrying a principal sum benefit of 
$1,213,622.700 and weekly indemnity of 
$12,536,918. The number of life insur- 
ance policies in force, including grouy 


certificates, was 41,660,510 


Changes in Assets During Year 


The total 
December 31 were 


assets of the company on 
$3,860,761,191 Mr 


Ecker pointed out that one of the prin- 
cipal changes in the assets during the 
vear had been an increase in the bond 
holdings—chiefly government, state and 


municipal bonds—and in the cash iten 
thus giving the company an even mor¢ 
liquid position. While policy loans con 
tinued to increase, he said, the rate 
increas¢ 


was considerably less than that 
shown in the preceding 


of 
vear. The ratio 
of real estate acquired through foreclos- 
ure to total real mortgage hold- 
ings continued relatively small, he de- 
clared. 


estate 


The company’s unassigned funds, 
or surplus, was increased to $243,123,033, 
and the contingency reserve, which is al- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Connecticut 


Dividend History In 
Stretch of 52 Years 


L. R. MARTIN ANALYZES CYCLES 
fficulty of Prognosticating Future by 
+ Performances Over Short Term 
of Years; New Connecticut 
Mutual Booklet 


An unusually interesting talk on divi- 

made at the Con- 
Life convention in 
Hollywood, Fla., last week by Secretary 
Leslie R. Martin. He made it follow- 
ing an announcement that the company 
has issued a new illustrated booklet giv- 
ing the actual dividend history of the 
Connecticut Mutual. The significance of 
Mr. Martin’s talk was that dividends 
should be considered over a long scale 
of time in order that they may be cor- 
rectly understood and interpreted, and 
that it is dangerous to take any particu- 
or any past performance over a 
of years in PE to make 
a forecast of what a company will do 
in future declaration of dividends. 

The gencral agents were informed that 
the new booklet of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual cannot properly be used as an in- 
lication of the dividends, year by year, 
that a new member of the company will 
future years. 


dend histories was 


necticut Mutual 


lar year 
short run 


receive in 
52 Years of Dividend History 


In connection with the subject he read 
some testimony of the Armstrong in- 
vestigation of a cross-examination by 
Charles E. Hughes, the witness being a 
famous actuary, now dead, and the in- 
terrogation being about dividend illus- 
trations of a character or kind which 
tend to over-estimate results. The gen- 
eral agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
listened to the reading of this echo of 
the past with keen interest. 

The Connecticut Mutual, Mr. Martin 
said, can give the long rest actual divi- 
dend history on a 3% reserve basis of 
any company. It adopted this basis on 
April 1, 1882, or fifty-two years ago. 

For the first twenty years, until 1904, 
continued Mr. Martin, there was very 
little change in the dividend scale. Dur- 
ing this period, however, interest rates 
had been generally declining. A life in- 
surance company does not feel the full 
effect of this at first because its old in- 
vestments tend to sustain its interest 
earnings. Gradually, however, as new 
investments are made the effect of de- 
dining interest rates becomes more pro- 
nounced, 

Results of a 20 Year Period 


twenty-year period with 
Mutual the interest rate 
in the dividend formula was based on 
A In the meantime, the gross rate 
finterest earned had dropped from an 
werage of 5.43 in the five-year period 
1881 to 1885, to 4.67 in the five-year pe- 
riod 1900 to 1904. In 1904 the dividend 
scale was reduced, and the interest rate 
cut to 414%. This new scale continued 
lor twelve vears, with but minor changes. 


During this 
the Connecticut 





‘During this period of thirty-two years 
then, we had first the twenty-year pe- 
tod of steady dividends on one basis 


and then a twelve-year period on a lower 
a said Mr. Martin. Continuing he 
( 

By 1916 the results of somewhat higher 
intere st rates were being felt, the World 
War contributing a push upward to both 
tices and interest rates. Accordingly, 
the interest factor in the dividend scale 
"as successively increased in 1917, 1918, 
ind 1919, bringing the rate to 4.4% in 
9. In 1920 the heavy influenza and 
var losses made it advisable to reduce 
lividends, and this lower scale was con- 


and for three years, 1920, 1921 and 
hs The interest rate, however, was 
Mereased to 414%. In 1923, dividend 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Loomis Predicts A Slower Tempo 


President of Connecticut Mutual Believes Country On Eve of 
Renaissance Which Will Bring With It Saner Viewpoints, 
Higher Ethics, More Appreciation of Culture and 
Right Thinking and Living 


A strong, eloquent, thoughtful plea for 
the strengthening of the moral fiber of 
the American people, for a slackening of 
the tempo of life in this country, for 
a more cultivated leisure and a saner 
aspect in conduct of life and of business 
was made by President James Lee 
Loomis of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
addressing the dinner gathering of. the 
general agents and agents of the com- 
pany at the convention in Hollywood, 
Fla., last week. 

In the opinion of Mr. Loomis the busi- 
ness of the country cannot go forward 
and maintain its advancement, apportion 
its profits and rewards with enough fair- 
ness to insure stability, without material 
improvement in what can be designated 
as the behavior or conduct of the people. 
And that improvement must apply to a 
portion of our population sufficiently 
large to dominate the direction of the 
whole group. 


Why Insurance Men Are Interested 


“We are interested because in the ma- 
terial things, at least, it affects the safety 
and projection of our own business; be- 
cause it affects the security and con- 
tentment of our own family life and of 
the generations that come after us; and, 
because as influential citizens, in our sev- 
eral communities we are looked upon as 
good counselors and expected to think 
straight and move accordingly,” said the 
Connecticut Mutual chief. 

Calling culture and virtue the finest 
things in life, and saying that they de- 
velop best when wealth does not increase 
too rapidly, Mr. Loomis declared that 
the failings of human nature most read- 
ily develop and become apparent when 
wealth has come about in too brief a 
period. The marvelous and amazing 
feats of science, bringing with them the 
multiplicity of creative comforts, speed 
in transit and in the communication to 
the earth’s end of sound waves, cultiva- 
tion of the super de luxe, have in the 
lifetime of our people put us all on 


wheels and our normal state is one of 
restlessness. So much more rapidly has 
our national wealth increased than has 
our ability to live modestly and simply 
in the possession of it that we all alike 
have found ourselves suffering from the 
temptations of sons, wealthy from the 
inheritance of over-indulgent fathers. 
Whatever success we have had in with- 
standing the strain is a splendid com- 
pliment to our mothers, our schools and 
our churches, was one of the speaker's 
statements. 
The Importance of Culture 

“We have tried to live and move and 
think so fast that our major problems 
have not always been thought all the 
way through. | do not see how we can 
improve our ways of living without im- 
proving our ways of thinking. We have 
devoted ourselves so persistently to busi- 
ness and the profits of business that we 
have stunted those influences that re- 
lieve strain and add charm and romance 
to living. Business is a very modern 
term. As so often conducted, there is 
no poetry in it. The word does not 
thyme with anything that I can think 
of. We have squcezed out of our lives 
too much of art and music, and thc 
things that make for culture. And have 
forced into our business too much am- 
bition for power, position and wealth. By 
these two errors we have brought our 
business affairs to a dangerous crisis and 
left ourselves quite unable to draw any 
nourishment from the resources of con- 
tentment. If the statement attributed to 
a great scientist is correct ‘that all mat- 
ter in the course of its changes proceeds 
toward the beautiful’ then we are on 
our way perhaps to something better. 

“Few children are now taught to play 
any musical instrument. The pleasure of 
listening to music is no substitute for 
the production of it. The use of tools 
and the making of things as a pastime 
for boys seems to have passed. To cre- 
ate something with one’s own hands is 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Hollywood 


Connecticut Mutual Had 
Largest Income in 1933 


HIGH SPOTS FROM STATEMENT 


Total Premium Receipts, $36,105,901; 
Cash and U. S. Bonds Now Comprise 
10% of Ledger Assets 

Some high from the annual 
financial report of President Loomis to 


policyholders of the 


spots 


company follow 


Premiums 

Life and Endowment policies fully paid 
for by a 
ceipts of $2,330,933. Such premiums show 
an increase the before of 
75.9%. New premiums on the ordinary 
forms of business issued were $1,827,932, 
showing a decrease in this group of 21.4% 
as compared with 1932. New Annuity 
premiums for 1933 were $6,651,882, as 
compared with $3,007,145 for 1932. Total 
new premiums for 1933 amounted to $10, 
810,748, as against $6,656,447 for 1932, or 
an increase of 624%. This represents 
the largest amount the company has re¢ 
ceived for new premiums in any year. 

Lives to the number of 18642 were 
insured during the year for $72,262,205 
In 1932, 16,695 lives were 
$85,807,419. 

Total premium income for 
$36,105,901 ; for 1932, $32,784,003 ; 
$33,526,075; for 1930, $30,490,586. 

Outstanding insurance in force as of 
December 31, 1933, was $903,879.081 


single premium produced re 


over year 


insured for 


1933 was 
for 1931, 


Investment Income 


income for 1933 was $9, 
1932, $9,462,795; for 1931, 


Investment 
415,285; for 
$9,320,801. 

The total income of the company for 
1933 was $47,661,152. This is the larg- 
est total income the company has ever 
reported. In 1932, the total income was 
$44,952,271. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1933 were $29,363,330. 
This exceeds by $393,039 similar pay- 
ments in 1932, and represents the larg- 
est amount distributed in any year by 
the company. Additional payments under 
deferred settlement contracts amounted 
to $1,184,863. $1,032,403 was paid out in 
taxes and license fees. Expenses, com- 
pensation to agents, and other charges 
amounted to $6,684,292. 

Except during a few 
the mortality savings of the company 
have consistently furnished the major 
portion of the surplus earnings. Thx 
vear 1933 was no exception. The favor- 
able experience for the year furnished 
earnings of $3,820,902 

Since 1882 the company has maintained 
its policy reserves upon the assumption 


unusual periods, 


that its investments would provide a re- 
turn of but 3%. In assuming so conser\ 
ative a rate of interest the company 


voluntarily charges itself with the neces 


sity of setting up higher reserves as lia 


bilities than the law of any state ri 
quire. 97.2% of the company’s policy 
reserves are now on what is termed thy 
3% reserve basis. During 1933 it was 


necessary that the revert s investments 
produce income of $6,622,406 t: 
the reserve requirements. Actually 

investments furnished net income of $& 
571,509, and contributed thereby 
plus earnings the excess of $1,949,103 


satisfy 


to sur 








These excess investment earnings : 

less than last vear. The net interes 
rate earned, after all investment ex 
penses, for 1933, was 4.17%. For 1932 
the rate was 4.39%. The company’s sub 
stantial holding of liquid assets, vield 
ing a very low rate, and acunees rea 
estate that cannot immediate! b 
brought to a good producing oi ha 

been the main reasons for a somew!l 


lower return. All other items result: n 
a net debit of $35,968 
From these normal 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Lapsed Policies Make 
Critics, Steiner Says 


PEOPLE REGRET SURRENDERS 
Connecticut Mutual Secretary Stresses 
Importance of Conservation; Flouts 
Evils of Rewriting Insurance 
H. H. Steiner, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, addressing the general 
agents convention of the company in 
Hollywood, Florida, last week declared 
that the time to hark back to funda- 
mentals of conservation was never 
more opportune. The genesis of con- 
servation is the appointment and train- 
ing of agents. With the right type of 
avents selected and the proper training 
the conservation problem is bound to 

fade. : 

More care than ever before must be 
exercised in studying the type of man 
with whom the agents wants to contract. 
Too hasty judgment of the man stand- 
ing in front of the general agent leads 
to costly mistakes and business which 
does not stick. Personality is important, 
but so are contacts. The general agent 
should ask himself what will be the con- 
tacts of the man he is going to put on. 
If they are with people who value life 
insurance; who can afford to buy; who 
correctly understand its purposés, insur- 
ance will be sold in a way which will 
have a minimum number of lapsations. 
Too much attention has been paid to the 
volume which an agent is writing instead 
of the insurance in force. The agent 
who keeps on writing new business just 
a leap ahead of old business going off 
the books is merely lifting himself by 
his own bootstraps. The correct way 
to judge the progress of an agent is how 
much has he gained of insurance in force. 

Mr. Steiner said that agents should 
make at least two service calls upon each 
client every year; and the agent should 
impress upon the mind of the client that 
he is a success in life insurance. 

Conservation Should Be On Every 

Agency Program 

Mr. Steiner counseled that conserva- 
tion should have a place on every agency 
program even if it is for only ten min- 
utes. It is not only the company, the 
general agent and the agent who suffer 
through an individual lapsation but there 
is an intangible element which should be 
remembered. It is that every lapsed 
policyholder is a constant source of ad- 
verse advertisement to everybody con- 
cerned, This is because of the instinctive 
resentment which a policyholder feels 
alter the die is cast and he finds he is 
no longer able to depend upon the pol- 
ity. “There is no friendship where the 
client loses money,” said Mr. Steiner. 
“He had the equity, sometimes for many 
years; now he hasn’t got it. You can 
imagine what he thinks of the transac- 
tion every t'me he realizes what he has 
lost.” 

Rewriting 

_Mr. Steiner cautioned against abuses 
m rewriting business. It is all right in 
€xceptional cases, but in the long run the 
agent who makes a specialty of rewrit- 
ing business will fail miserably. Mr. 
Steiner said that he was not blind to the 
lact that there are many cases where the 
policyholder is unable to pay the pre- 
mum nor pay back a loan in full, but 
4 great deal of rewriting is not only 
unnecessary but is harmful and merits 
Severe criticism. 

He told the general agents that they 
should be watchful of agents who belittle 
_ companies in competition. He 
‘ought that as the economic situation 
~ agp will be fewer problems 
ae Writing nature. He concluded by 
: ning some of the company’s agen- 
paced that have been outstanding in con- 
he naa Among the cities where these 
a are located are Ch'cago, Den- 

» Fort Wayne, Hartford and 


Angeles, Los 
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Selection Is Not More 
Severe, Says Larkin 


UNDERWRITING OFFICER’S TALK 


Stricter Attitude With Some Cases Offset 
by More Liberality With Others; 


More Information Wanted 


Harold F. Larkin, vice-president and 
chief underwriter, Connecticut- Mutual 
Life, discussed various phases of under- 
writing at the Connecticut Mutual con- 
vention in Hollywood-by-the-Sea last 
week. 

In discussing the asking in the agent’s 
report for an estimate of the applicant’s 
worth and income he said in part: 

“This has a two-fold purpose. First, 
to provide the home office with helpful 
information for its guidance in measur- 
ing the insurable value of the life. Sec- 
cnd, to acquaint the agent with some 
knowledge of the applicant’s purchasing 
power. Frequently, one sees a new ap- 
plication from an old policyholder and 
finds that in the interval he has added 
a substantial line of coverage in other 
companies, or perhaps proofs of death 
come in, revealing that while the policy 
in the Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the oldest, much other insurance has 
been subsequently placed on the life. 
Some one has missed an opportunity. 
We feel that by directing the agent’s at- 
tention to the applicant’s finances the 
agent is better enabled to propose an 
amount of insurance in keeping with the 
applicant’s ability to pay. 

Estimates 

“It may not be easy for an agent to 
make these estimates, particularly under 
the changing conditions of the past few 
years, but a recent test of several hun- 
dred cases, comparing the agents’ esti- 
mates with the similar figures reported 
through the company’s inspections proved 
quite remarkable in its results because 
of the very close agreement found in the 
respective estimates. Time and again 
the estimates of incomes were identical 
Agents are to be complimented on their 
work in this respect. I hope, too, they 
will not fail to capitalize on the infor- 
mation so obtained.” 

Mr. Larkin said that agents largely 
control the selection of a company’s 
business. Home office selection is chief- 
ly confined to weeding out here and there 
individual cases presented, but it rests 
with the agent in the field largely to 





Mrs. Harold N. Chandler, Mrs. Peter M. Fraser, Mrs. Walter Stoessel, Mrs. A. V. 
Pritchardt, Peter M. Fraser, Mrs. H. M. Holderness 


Fraser’s Optimistic 
Viewpoint of Farms 

HAS NO FEAR OF SITUATION 

Company’s Exposure in Farm Loan Ac- 


count Has Gone Down; Properties 
Are Closely Supervised 





The concluding speaker at the last ses- 
sion of the Connecticut Mutual conven- 
tion was Peter M. Fraser, vice-president. 
He took a cheerful view of the farm 
situation. 


“We are not a bit afraid of it,” he 
said. He told of the company’s inter- 
est receipts in its farm loan account. 


The exposure has been going down— 
$36,000,000 in 1931; $33,000,000 in 1932; 
$30,000,000 in 1933. The farms are closely 
supervised, with the best type of tenants, 
he said, with closely picked managers in 
constant touch with the home office. 

In discussing the real estate subject 
generally he said: “I frankly believe that 
we can properly extend in certain loca- 
tions in this country our loan activities, 
both as to farms and real estate.” 

While talking of the main investment 
picture he said that of the company’s 
$88,000,000 of bond holdings there was a 
default of less than 1%. 


determine the general caliber and char- 
acter of the business submitted. 

“T believe that when business is hard 
to obtain an agent may present some 
that in normal times when better cases 
were available he might not solicit,” said 
Mr. Larkin. “I do not criticize him for 
that, but I do think that inevitably diffi- 
cult general economic conditions are 
marked by a somewhat poorer general 
grade of submitted business, and, hence, 
results in increase in declination 
rates.” 

Underwriting Conditions Not Static 

the common talk among 
papers that com- 


some 


In discussing 
agents and in insurancc 





panies are materially stiffening their 
underwriting rules Mr. Larkin said in 
part: 

“This is probably true of certai m- 
panies. In any company, from to 
time, modifications here and there in 
underwriting treatment of th business 
is inevitabl An alert, intelligent and 
progressive underwriting staff must rec- 
ognize changing conditions, study its 
own claims and mortality results, and 


Hollywood 


H. M. Holderness Sees 
Growth in Confidence 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW ERA 


Millions of Citizens in Medium Circum- 
stances Looking to Insurance as Best 
Way to Reach Economic Security 

Harold M. Holderness, next to the con- 
cluding speaker at the convention of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Hollywood. 
Fla., last week said: : 

_ “The events of the past year have been 
indelibly printed in the minds of us all 
Let us turn our face to the dawn and 
without undue rationalizing calmly view 
the present and future opportunity of 
1934. I firmly believe that there is a 
dawn of a new era in most every enter- 
prise and, if this is so and you kee] 
your health, vigor and spirits, you hay 
given to you in this business ever in 
creasing opportunity. Business placed 
on the books today is written with mor: 
intelligence and purpose. If we get it 
over the first year renewal T feel it will 
show a marked persistency 


Mr. Holderness said the 


new cconomin 


cra presented a field of activity for ne 

insurance where millions of citizens of 
medium circumstances, feeling ever an 
increasing sense of stability, will look 


1 





for security and protection through de 
pository institutions as never before. He 
called attention to the steady increas 
io more than fifteen billions of dollars 
in banks. Continuing he said 

‘As the average citizen looks back 
with considerable trepidation at the 
great speculative losses of the ’20s and 
sees the manifest impossibility of hoping 
1 improve his income much through 
speculation he will recognize the p 
sibility of gainine future domestic trar 
quility through the medium of life 
uran There will be a return t 
vestment by frightened capital as a ri 
sult of Washington recovery plans, 
cludin ar bilization, and_ that 

ans nterprises will ha 
more support and new enterprises will be 
initiated. Confidence and credit and th 


circulation of more dollars are alrea 


having their psychological effect.” 


keep abreast of general und 
velopments and experience. Consequent 
ly, the situation is never static, but ever 
changing in details One unexpecti 

declination may, I fear, linger far longer 
in an agent's mind than a dozen fav 


rwriting de 








able decisions that were devotedly de- 
sired but hardly anticipated And, s 
he may be prone to construe a declina 
tion as definite proof of a stiffer und 
writing policy, entirely overlooking the 
fact that on some other case simulta 
neously the adoption of a more ¢ 
ous company viewpoint than previous! 
is putting moncy in his pocket 

“T am convinced that the net result 
of anv changes in practice has been 1 
greater severity in selection I might 
admit on some classes a_ strict 
tude, and, yet, on other classes a 
nite liberalization, but the ne . 
am convinced fr close obs 
volves no greater severity in select 
circumscribing of you eld 

“You may be sk ptica ab s 
sertion. You may say, How ab 
jumb link iles, clectrica S 
fluorscopes, etc.? How about 
ing the amount of b 
plicant’s inc etc 

I grant you that ( 
we d seek 1 < ni I 
formerly did e do endea 
a more accurate and comprehens 
vey f the risk Wi 1 want L ef 
known quantities, but port 
the definite evidence bta 
can and do proceed cor ntia 
while some declinations do neces 
result therefrom, acceptances a 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARL HEYE, President * JAMES A MCcLAIN, Vice-President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1933 


Ac 


% ASSETS 
Mortgages on Real Estate........... $47 384,315.95 
Government, State, County, 
Municipal and other Bonds*...... 
Home Office Buildings and other Real 
EE wadu ncasbeds oe iden pbawe be 11,259,899.24 
| 22,909,377.90 
1,781,888.43 


seeks 5,862,906.35 


9,066,511.14 





NN cis hidaiatditeaeena $98,264,899.01 


*Including short term securities of $1,000,861, matur- 
ing during 1934. 


*% LIABILITIES 


Reserves required by Law........... 
Policy claims in course of payment... 
Unpaid Dividends due Policyholders. 


Dividends to Policyholders set aside 
BREE ctivuscueketnseedw ancien es 


Special Reserve for Contingencies*... 


GENERAL SURPLUS............. 


NL “cvsek nbc teak exes ee 
"Including $551,450 difference betwee 
ried in assets and actual December 30 
quotations of all securities owned. 





$87,063,901.60 
776,972.32 
165,309.10 


2,725,000.00 

549,780.33 
1,500,000.00 
5,483,935 .66 


$98,264,899.01 


n values car- 
, 1933 market 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST in the Con.pany’s 74th Annual Statement are the following items :— 


$2,759,430 increase in assets . 


dividends to policyholders declared 


for 1934 on same scale as last year. 


. $1,151,448 added to contingency reserves and general surplus . . 


opy of the Annual Statement may be obtained srom any of these Guardian Agencies 


FREDERIC 8, DOREMUS AGENCY THE LEO D, I 
50 Union Square 1440 1 
JULIUS M. EISENDRATH AGENCY THE JAMES ELT 
Empire State Bldg Wool we 
LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR AGENCY THE PAUI 
225 Broadway 16 Court St 
MYRON E. BAY AGENCY 
744 Broad Street, Newark 


\LEXANDER 


\NDAU AGENCY 


troadway 


ON BRAGG AGENCY 


orth Bidg. 


THE JAMES F 


\GENCY 
reet, Brooklyn 


THE MORRIS H 


THE JAMES A. 
50 Union Square 


TYSON AGENCY 


ALLER AGENCY 


1775 Broadway 


AIBLUM AGENCY 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 


THE E. D. FINCH, JR. AGENCY 


60 Park P 


Home Office: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


lace, Newark 
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Insurance Confidence 
Dominant, Says Banker 


}, B. BYRNE ADDRESSES AGENTS 


Conservative and Able Executive Man- 
agement of Insurance Companies 
Has Impressed Public, Says 
Hartford Man 


John B. Byrne, the most recently 
elected director of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and one of the leading bankers of 
Hartford, was introduced by Vice-Presi- 
dent Peter M. Fraser to the agents’ 
convention at Hollywood shortly after its 
opening Friday morning of last week. He 
said that 1933 will pass into history as 
4 year which people will remember 
mainly for purposes of comparison with 
other years. He did not care to make 
a prophecy at the moment regarding the 
overturn of the theory taken off the 
shelf and dusted so often that economic 
ills can be corrected only by legislation. 
He said that it was recognized that cer- 
tain nuisances had to be corrected and 
certain cracks in the nation’s structure 
had to be patched up, but he did not 
care to offer the convention an opinion 
at this time as to what he thought of 
the measures now being taken in Wash- 
ington by the Administration. He 
wanted to say, and most emphatically, 
however, that in the whole picture of 
adversity, with occasional scandal, col- 
lapse of values, which have characterized 
the depression and which have taken up 
so much newspaper space, there is no 
one institution which has come through 
the whole ordeal with more flying colors 
than has life insurance. 

How Life Insurance Has Met the Test 


It is to the everlasting credit of the 
men shouldering the large responsibilities 
of the great life insurance companies 
that they have emerged unstained and 
that their type of management has been 
such that it is largely the basis of pres- 
ent confidence of the American people 
in life insurance. He quoted an editorial 
ina Hartford paper to the effect that 
if all large businesses had been con- 
ducted in recent years with the same 
degree of conservatism and the same 
sense of responsibility which has char- 
acterized the management of life insur- 
ance this would furnish a panacea which 
would prevent other depressions, or at 
least lighten them. 

He briefly discussed the board of the 
Connecticut Mutual which contains 
among other persons several nationally 
prominent men in insurance. He con- 
cluded by saying that the public is more 
in the mind to buy life insurance than 
ever before. 

Mr. Byrne is president of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Co.. director of 
the Hartford Community Trust, of the 
Morris Plan Banks, of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Hartford and of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He is one of fifteen lead- 
ing bankers in the United States work- 
ing on the banking code. 


HOLLYWOOD FOURSOME 

Two professional golfers—Joe Tunessa 
and Johnny Farrell—played in a four- 
some with Secretary Harold N. Chandler 
of the Connecticut Mutual and General 
\gent John M. Fraser of New York on 
Thursday afternoon at the Hollywood 
Country Club. Chandler and Tunessa 
Were one up on the seventeenth hole. 
That hole was won by Farrell and 
Fraser, halving the match. Darkness 
Prevented its completion. 

Another golfer at the Hollywood con- 
Yention of the Connecticut Mutual was 
Ray Gorton, Sanborn agency, Boston. 
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Discussion At Hollywood Of 
General Agency Daily Problems 


Connecticut Mutual Managers Talk Business Management, 
Old and New Organization, Supervision 
and Brokerage Matters 


Problems which come up in the gen- 
eral agencies of 1934 were discussed at 
the second day’s convention of the gen- 
eral agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Hollywood, Fla., with Vincent A. 
Coffin, superintendent of agencies, in 
charge of the program, and Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Frederick O. 
Lyter, George F. B. Smith and Edwin 
H. Norene, Educational Director Edward 
C. Anderson, Agency Assistants Ray- 
mond W. Simpkin and Donald H. Morrill 
and Editor of Publications Kenilworth H. 
Mathus leading the discussions. Many 
of the general agents told their experi- 
ences. 

The subjects under review were busi- 
ness management, old organization, brok- 
ers, new organization, supervision, gen- 
eral agency problems. 

Business Management 

The discussion was unique in that 
brevity of the remarks and variety of the 
speakers, as well as method of introduc- 
ing and developing the various topics dis- 
cussed. After a few opening remarks 
by Mr. Coffin, under the heading of bus- 
iness management, he asked several per- 
tinent questions of Agency Assistant 
Raymond W. Simpkin, who stressed the 
importance to the general agent of 
“money management.” Mr. Simpkin gave 
numerous practical examples of the sav- 
ings effected during 1933 for both the 
company and the general agent as a re- 
sult of the Connecticut Mutual’s cost an- 
alysis work among all its general agen- 
cies. The company has been pointed 
out, both by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and many leading 
companies, as having developed this cost 
analysis work to a degree seldom found 
in life insurance. 

Earl F. Colburn, Rochester general 
agent, one of the participants in the dis- 
cussion, said that budgeting does not 
necessarily mean that expenses should 





be cut or expenses reduced, but it does 
mean proper control of a general agent’s 
money. 

Walter Stoessel, general agent, Spring- 
field, Mass., in discussing budgetary con- 
trol, brought out the fact that for many 
years he had made no budget, but upon 
the company’s advice he decided some 
time ago that a wise apportionment of 
his expenses and an allotment of a cer- 
tain percentage of his income for ex- 
penses and development purposes was 
highly desirable. He started at the be- 
ginning of the year with a clear mind 
and a dead reckoning for his first port 
of call, even going so far as to include 
many of his personal and family ex- 
penditures in the same general schedule 
so that all financial problems he would 
face throughout the year would not only 
be taken care of adequately but auto- 
matically. 


Old Organization 


Mr. Coffin then, as chairman, intro- 
duced the subject of the old organiza- 
tion. Kenilworth H. Mathus stressed the 
fact that while sales promotion material 
naturally appeals to the new men, es- 
pecial care is taken to make such ma- 
terial usable for “the old guard” as well. 
Further than this, a definite promotion 
plan for each picce of literature or sell- 
ing aid offered is undertaken to help 
sell the old guard on its use. Attention 
was first called to the company’s new 
family information card which is a na- 
tional interchange of leads between 
agencies. A contest for making the 
ereatest use of this among various agen- 
cies has been running during December 
and January, and it was announced that 
one of the agencies had received the 
award in the form of a complimentary 
agency dinner with home office speaker 
for having secured during this two 

(Continued on Page 11) 


General Agents Sidney Wellbeloved, Chicago; Frank D. Lombar, Philadelphia; Paul 
Sanborn, Boston; John M. Fraser, New York; Earl F. Colburn, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Herley S. Daily, Kansas City, and Harry F. Gray, New York 
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Hollywood 


Hiding Information 
From Life Companies 


PROBITY STANDARD LOWERED 


Dr. Charles B. Piper Says One Result of 
Depression Has Been Selection Against 
Insurance Carrier 


Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director, 
Mutual Life, told the gen 
convention at Hollywood, 


Connecticut 
eral. agents 
Fla., last week that there is undoubtedly 
a general weakening in moral fiber which 
has grown out of the four years of ad- 
versity, and he cautioned them to be on 
their guard against this tendency which 
has been evident in many directions. This 
is, unfortunately, true in the case of 
many men who have somewhat lowered 
their standards of probity following 
shattering of their estates growing out 
of circumstances entirely out of their 
It has been a shock to many 
persons to find estates and incomes pain- 


control. 


fully depleted when they were built up 
so carefully and over such a long stretch 
of time. Thus there has been a tendency 
manifest to have an insurance company 
take the place of the estate builder, and 
so an emergency has confronted 
panies in the presence of the great urex 
of the people of the nation for self-pro- 


com- 


tection. Home offices have noticed this 


in an apparent willingness of men of 


hitherto strict probity in shading the 
truth a little bit. 


sometimes hidden, hides medical history 


This misinformation, 


when the application is submitted. Of 
course, the result is selection against th« 
company. There isn’t any doubt that 


people are withholding information mori 
The attitude, 
too frequently encountered, is that they 


than they ever did before 


must get insurance at any cost, even at 


the expense of truthfulness 


Don’t Tell of Doctor’s Warnings 


\n example is the man who, having 
been advised through the instrumental 
ity of physicians that there is something 
wrong with him, finds his thoughts im 
mediately turning towards insurance with 
the hope that he can buy protection be- 
fore his physical ailment becomes acut« 

These warnings given by the physician 
are of great importance because sudden 
pains in the heart or attacks of diseas« 
have a medical significance which can 
not be ignored. 

Dr. Piper called attention to the 
number of persons who die to the sur 
prise of their friends who thought they 
were healthy. One is frequently shocked 
when hearing that a close friend has died 
on the golf links or suddenly 
away while in the home. These 
are not unusual but can be found in al 
most any issue of the morning or even 
ing newspaper. 


larec 


passed 


cases 


The newspapers ascribe many of these 
deaths to coronary sclerosis. Dr. Piper 
was asked by one of the general agents 
if there were anything striking or un 
usual because so many died from that 
disease. He said that it was the popular 
custom of many newspapers to designat: 


unexpected deaths as being from cor 
onary sclerosis. Formerly newspapers 
talked of people dying of “general de 
bility” or of “old age.” The real mean 


ing of coronary sclerosis is hardening of 
the principal artery which supplies blood 
to the muscles of the heart. Deaths fror 
that cause are greater than they forme: 
ly were, but, at the same time, tl 

pression “coronary 
overworked in the 


sclerosis” has 
newspapers 
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Financially Invulnerable 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, President 
A Human Institution Serving Human Needs 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1933 
With a fixed and unswerving determination on the part and choicest municipals, all carried at their amortized value 
of the Directors of The Western and Southern Life Insurance and with but $1,887 of delinquent interest on a total bond 
EOE r e997 oe on ok Decmbee % 933 
Company to so administer its affairs as to make its name a ar a8 Psa hoe - nar anaa a yor 
symbol of strength, security and safety, the financial statement _ Our rea estate © carrie? at a Rgure which represents a 
csinppensag tie iy - ts PROGRESS forced sale value, with a practice of charging off each year 
herein is presented as a manifestation of its PROG = sufhcient to bring the net rental return to a 5% basis. 
Despite three years of economic onslaught on security With such proved assets, demonstrative of sound and con- 
values, the high grade and character of our assets has enabled servative investment policy and with increasing evidence of 
us to meet all demands and obligations as presented, and recovery most apparent, The Western and Southern looks 
without raising premium rates or the sacrifice of a single forward to the coming year with confidence and invites 
security, and is conclusive proof to our policyholders of the your consideration of it as a Dependable Repository for 
safety and security of their insurance investments in The your Life Insurance coverage. LOWEST GUARANTEED 
Western and Southern. PREMIUM RATES OF ANY UNITED STATES LIFE 
Our bonds consist solely of United States governments INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ASSETS 
Home Office Building and Properties ee Oe ee ii waa aseaind S 800,000.00 
City Real Estate, Exclusive of Home Office.............. eee e eee eeeeee ston nf ; 6,524,702.47 
Farm Properties aa ea ce We as than tax value 4s reneee 1,241,696.13 
First Mortgage Loans on City Deapenty rT ee Te ing loans limited by "4 85,921,438.15 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property....................425. to Y% of appraised value 1,343,438.70 
EE sac os 'co-0 ag tsa wen peepee RG tas beens es 8,905,713.91 
Cash and United States Government inde 15,822,436.41 
Municipal and Home Owners’ Loan Corp. Bonds 7,172,932.40 
Ground Rents 1,015,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Loans, Bonds aul Goud Rents 1,370,713.29 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 1,557,803.16 
Total $131,675,874.62 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Protection of Policyholders er $106,225,976.42 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 488,902.07 
Taxes (1933) and Incurred Unpresented Items 3,023,625.77 | 
| 
ee yee eer eee Tee eee Le ee 000.00 | 
eet ee corer rr errr errr ce ee ree ee er 10,000,000.00 | 
Serplus 2... ccc cece eee n cece censcessccscceess 11,937,370.36 
Total $131,675,874.62 
Financial statements are scrutinized with keen interest with total paralysis, while family financing tended toward a 
during periods of economic depression. It is therefore grati- return to primitive bartering. This situation resulted in an 
fying to present a statement revealing a condition of financial unprecedented demand for cash and loans on outstanding life 
strength not excelled by any life insurance company in the insurance policies. 
United States. In this, the most severe financial emergency in history, 
The lowest point in the financial crisis which culminated The Western and Southern met every policy obligation 
in the bank holiday marked the most difficult test to which promptly and in full. This accomplishment was not only | 
life insurance has ever been subjected. With practically all of inestimable value to our policyholders, but most con- 
other sources of money frozen tight, business was threatened vincing proof of financial stability in any crisis. 
To Assure Financial Safety Insure in The Western and Southern Life 
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DRAMA SHOWS HOW 
ONVENTION Was PLANNED 


Agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
in convention at tlollywood, Fla., 
last week were shown how the con- 
sention was planned through the me 
dium of a little drama, acted by the 
rs of the agency department of 
the company. The title of the skit 
was “Behind the Scenes m Hart- 
ford.” The stage director was Olivia 
Orth of Alilwaukee, Wis., insurance 
dramatist. 

The manuscript of 
as follows : 
Cast—Vincent B. Coffin, Kenilworth H. 

Mathus, Frederick O. Lyter, George 

F. B. Smith, H. M. Holderness, Don- 

ald Morrill, Edwin H. Norene, Ed- 


membe 


the play read 


ward C. Andersen, Raymond W. 
Simpkin. 
Scene—Coffin’s Office; Coffin seated at 
his own desk telephoning. 
(Enter Mathus) 


Coffin 
Coffin. Mr. 


(to phone): Miss Jarvis, Mr. 
Holderness still out of his 
ofice? I see. Would you please tell 
him that we’re getting together in my 
office in about two minutes if he wouldn't 
mind stepping over. Thank you. Ken, 
how are ya? 

Mathus: Never better. What’s up? 
Coffin: Convention’s up. First call for 
Hollywood. Have a chair. The others 
will be here in a minute. 

(Enter Lyter and Morrill) 
Gentlemen, sit down. Happen to see 
Uncle George on your way in? 

Lyter: He just ran back to his office ; 
forgot Ane ay I guess. 

Coffin: Probably an idea. 
so many; I never did see 
track of ’em. 

Mathus: Easy; 


George has 
how he kept 


he gets an 
Then 


; each time 
idea he adds an initial to his name. 
he can always put his finger on it. 

(Enter Holderness and Smith) 

Smith (to Holderness): They’re talk- 
ing about me again. Could I control the 
hands that I was born with? 

Holderness: I suppose not, George. 
(Enter Andersen, Norene and Simpkin) 

Coffin: Hello! Where have you fel- 
lows been? The meeting’s already been 
held and it’s all over now. 

Norene: Sorry, Vincent. Got lost 
down town and couldn’t find the Home 
Office building. So many one-way streets 
here. ; 

Coffin: All rig rht, the 
off. Fellows, it’s time we 


dogs are called 
got organized 


on the convention; so, as I. said to Ken 
just now, this is first call for Hollywood. 
Jack, | know you've given the thing lots 


Would vou like to 
opening gun? 

Yes, | have been think- 
ing about it. I’ve thought about it a lot. 
~ fact, as we go about the field and see 
a well-organized sales talk working fine 
In one city, or hear someone elsewhere 
tell a real motivating human interest 
story that clicks, I’m sure that every one 
of us thinks of the annual convention 
where all those boys can get together 
and give that good stu# to all the other 
boys from different parts of the country 
who'll be right there looking them in the 
eyes, 

\ndersen: Sure thing. I’m bound to 
admit that there’s no wi ay of transmit- 
ting an idea quite like shooting it direct 
from the mind of the man who's made it 
work to the mind of the man who’s going 
to make it work 

Morrill: Good point. 


of thought already. 
sort of fire the 
Holderness : 


That’s right. 
eood to me. 


Norene: 

Simpkin : 

Holderness: I’ve felt that particularly 
this year. With the country in an al- 
most unprecedented mixup, our men are 
meeting new conditions and new situa- 
tions almost every day. As usual, they’re 
facing these challenging problems with 
enterprise and with ingenuity ; some with 
new methods, with reconstruction 
of old methods. Our problem is to do 
our best to enable them, or to help them, 
to crystallize for themselves and each 
other the most effective stuff that’s being 
used everywhere. And when I say crys- 
tallize, I mean crystallize (gesture of 
bringing together), not simply _ spill 
around. 


Check. 
Sounds 


some 


Coffin: That’s it. That’s my idea,.too, 
Jack. As I see it, our time down there 
in Hollywood is going to be too precious 


to let anything be spread out very thin. 
This year’s program has to be the most 
practical and stimulating, and at the same 
time the most comprehensive program 
the old Connecticut Mutual has ever had. 
We want to crack down on everything 
important hard—and short but sweet. 


Andersen: Short but sweet. Y’know 
that word “sweet” gives me an_ idea. 
Doctor Piper was telling me at lunch 


yesterday that your body gets a lot mor« 
good out of exercise that’s fun for you. 
It’s no secret, is it, that the same thing 
goes for your brain? The boys at Holly- 
wood have got to absorb a lot in a short 


time. Let’s make it easy to listen to 
Let’s make sure that it’s “sweet.” 
Morrill: That lets out too many long 
speeches. 
Lyter: Lets ’em way out. Too many 


long speeches are too many. 
Simpkin: What we ought to have, | 


think, is something new, something dif- 
ferent; some stimulating medium for 
ideas. 

Norene: Dress ’em up so they'll bx 
hard to forget. 

Mathus: Seems to me what we're talk- 


ing about’ is dramatizations. 

Holderness: Well, why not? For mak- 
ing people feel things as well as think 
them, drama has always excelled oratory. 
We couldn’t tell everything over the 
footlights, but it would be a fine way to 
get the proper atmosphere. 

Coffin: I’m for it. There are lots of 
kinds of drama:you know. Why, a sales 
presentation itself is a drama. W hy 
shouldn’t we branch out a little further ? 


Dramatize other agents’ problems, meth- 





Perhaps ring in some 
would 


ods, opportunitic Ss 
comedy for variety. I believe it 
knock ’em cold. 
Morrill: We might 
some burlesque. 
Mathus: Burlesque, huh! 
was to dress up the ideas. 


even throw in 


The thought 


Smith: They'll provide the burlesque 
for themselves. I can name four without 
thinking that manage to burlesque a 


quartet at every last convention we have. 
Coffin: All right. Seriously, are we 
all agreed on this innovation: more vis- 
ual selling from the convention platform ? 
Anybody that isn’t? Good. Now, let’s 
get set, tentatively at least, on our sub- 
jects. I have some suggestions, but first 
I’d like to have some from you. Jack, 
what’s your idea for a starter? 
Holderness: Of course, we'll have the 
usual preliminaries, and maybe some un- 
usual ones, too; but I wonder if, when 
we swing into the heart of the program, 
it might not be a good plan to go into 
the when and how often of selling before 
we take up how to sell. It seems to me 
that every last man in our business 
being, as he is, the sole proprietor of his 
own future—is or should be continually 


on trial before himself as to what he 
does with his most valuable stock in 
trade, which is his time. In other words, 


put Time Control first so that all that 
comes after will be, as it should be, re- 
lated to it. 

Coffin: That's 
good. Has anybody 


reasonabk That’s 


Lyter: Excuse me for interrupting, 
Vince, but there was one phrase Jack 
used that struck me, in line with our 


earlier discussion: the thought that every 
agent is on trial as to just what he does 
with his time. Well, let’s take a more 
or less typical Connecticut Mutual agent 
and put him on trial before a court of 


his peers, and pry into the question of 
his time. 
Others: Yes, why don’t we? Good 
idea! Fred, you’ve hit it! (etc.) 
Coffin: Splendid; now we’re getting 


somewhere. Before long all we'll have 
to do is ferret out the Warfields, and 
the Drews, and the Barrymores in this 
company and we'll out-Hollywood Holly- 
wood for a fact. Down it goes, gentle- 
men: one mock trial, Time Control. And 
we'll ask the bunch from Toledo to put 
it on; they'll do a great job. All right, 
what else? Ed, you have something on 
your mind. What is it? 


Andersen: You know there’s one 


ACTORS IN AGENCY DRAMA 


Fred O. Lyter, Donald H. Morrill, 


Raymond W. Simpkin, Edward C. Anderson, 
Vincent B. Coffin, Edwin H. Norene, H. M. Holderness, George F. B. Smith, 


Kenilworth H. Mathus 





ILIVIA ORTH 


thing I always have on my mind, and 
that’s organized sales presentations. I’m 
just reluctant to suggest them because I 
think that if there’s anybody in the Con- 
necticut Mutual force that isn’t sold on 


them, completely, he’ll just have to sell 
himself. We've given him all the evi- 
dence hennteecertiiie, I think; we've 


emphasized them again and again. What 
do you fellows think? Aren’t we justi- 
fied in stressing them again? 

Smith: 
be some 
presentations, as long 
in salesmen—because I think it’s a form 
of vanity not to use them. Of course, 
it is true in the final analysis that be- 
cause the use of organized talks is so 
intimately bound up with a man’s per- 
sonal selling habits, he will, as Ed said, 
have to sell himself. 

Coffin: Well, given the hypothetical 
agent that we are speaking of, why not 
show him on the platform actually sell- 
ing himself ? 

Morrill: How on earth are you going 
to dramatize a man selling himself ? 


There will always 
against organized 
as there is vanity 


I’d say yes 
prejudice 


Coffin: Never mind how now; we'll 
do it. Let’s ask George Smead to act 
as the agent—he’s head of the Little 


Movement in Allentown, you 
agreed that that’s a 


Theatre 
know. But are we 


logical way to approach it? Anybody 
that isn’t? I am, too. Next point? 
Mathus: We've got a Mock Trial now, 


and we've got—believe it or not—the 
somewhat miraculous spectacle of a Man 
Selling Himself. To sustain the high 
level of excitement, couldn’t we ring in 
a Debate? 

Coffin: It would be interesting and 
effective—no doubt about that. What 
were you thinking of debating about ? 

Mathus: I wasn’t thinking of debat- 
ing. I’m an essentially peace-loving in- 
dividual. But there are plenty of sell- 
ing questions today, with different and 
controversial answers, that it would en- 
lighten us all to hear a couple of well- 
selected agents debate about. 

Noreno: You mean, for instance, 
something like selling time versus service 
time; or, say, whether it’s more profit 
able right now to concentrate on policy 
holders or new prospects ? 

Mathus: That’s the idea, only I hap- 
pened to be thinking particularly of the 
question of Big Policies versus Little 
Policies and how much of his time a 
man should devote to each. Of course, 
the proportion varies with the individ 
ual, but we’ve all known many agents 
who have discovered that they could ma 
terially increase their production by mor: 
effort or less effort to crack the big 
ones, or more time or less time on th« 
smaller ones. It seems to me that if we 
picked two, each qualified to discuss one 
end of it, like Ralph Lowry of Hartford 
and Louis Fink of New York, there’d 
come to light some valuable tips fot 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Haviland-Gibbs Agency 
Has $1,000,000 Month 


EXPANDED THREE MONTHS AGO 


New Office in New York City Wrote 
$503,000 in January; Newark Office 
Gained Over Last Year 


The 


Penn 


Haviland-Gibbs Agency of the 
Mutual Life, three months 
ago added a New York City office in ad 
Newark, paid for $1,052,953 in 
January, an increase of almost triple the 
$369,000 production last year of the New- 


which 


dition to 





ark agency alon The Newark figure 
for this January was $549,953, or a 50% 
gain over last year even without the 
New York City production of $503,000 
The New York City agency is com- 
posed of new men, with but one excep- 
tion, all of whom were contracted in 
the past three months \ll produced 


In Newark 85% of 
written by first-year 


business in January 
the business was 
men 


\s a result of the January record sev- 
enteen producers and six of the agency 
staff will visit the home office in Phila- 
delphia as guests of the general agents. 








S 
2 
ice 4 


These producers are those who wrote 
over $20,000 during the month. 

The Haviland-Gibbs Agency started on 
November 1 of last year when John E 
Gibbs, formerly a home office superin- 
tendent of agencies for the eastern de- 
partment, joined John T. Haviland, man- 
ager of the Penn Mutual office in New- 
ark. At that time the territory of the 
agency was extended and a new office 
opened in the Transportation Building, 
225 Broadway, New York. 

Careers of General Agents 

Mr. Haviland began his career in life 
insurance when in 1916 he became a spe 
cial agent for the Travelers Newark 
agency. A year later he was appointed 
manager of accident and health for New 
Jersey. In 1919 he was appointed agency 
manager for the Equitable Society at 200 


Fifth Avenue, where he remained for 
nine years, moving the agency to 245 
Fifth Avenue, where he developed nine 
men who later became managers. He 


returned to Newark in 1930 to take over 
the Penn Mutual’s northern New Jersey 
agency. 

Mr. Gibbs, after completing studies at 
Wesleyan University, attended the New 
York University Medical School. In 1922 
he studied life insurance at the same uni- 
versity under Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace 
and became a personal producer for the 
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Guardian Life Starts 1934 


With 33% Increase 


\n increase of 33% over January, 1933, 
in new paid-for business is reported by 
the Guardian Life of New York for the 
opening month of 1934. 

The January gain follows a December 
production that was the company’s larg- 
est since June, 1932. A_ succession of 
increases during the last six months of 
1933, plus the January result, has given 
the Guardian a 9'%4% gain in paid pro- 
duction for the first seven months of the 
club year ending June 30 next. 

WM. J. DUNSMORE AGENCY GAINS 

The Wm. J. Dunsmore Agency of the 
Equitable Society in New York had the 
best January paid-for production in two 
years. Paid volume was $890,000 with 


$32,393 in premiums. 





T. R. Fell agency. In 1929 he joined 
the Penn Mutual to become home office 
representative for the Pacific Coast, but 
returned to the home office in 1931 as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. 

The New York office of the Haviland- 
Gibbs Agency has as supervisors Harry 
Ross, Jr., and Jack Leventhal. In New- 
ark the supervisors are John A. Ramsay 
and John C. Elliot. 
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M. J. Dorsey Convicted _ 
Of Looting Company 


THREE ASSOCIATES GUILTy 


Edwin Hult, C. E. Johnson and H. Ww 
Huttig Held For Substituting Securitie, 
of Security Life and Northern States 


Penitentiary sentences confront Mg. 
chir J. Dorsey and Edwin Hult, while 
jail terms or fines face C. Edwin John- 
son and Harry W. Huttig, as a result of 
their conviction by a jury on the charges 
of conspiracy to loot the treasuries of 
the Security Life and Northern States 
Life of Chicago. The verdict, which 
found them all guilty on the eighteen 
counts in the indictment, was returned 
last Saturday afternoon in the court of 
Judge Benjamin Epstein in Chicago, §j. 
multaneously the jury acquitted Attorney 
John H. S. Lee and Bertram Day of In- 
dianapolis, former president of the 
Northern States Life. 

The jury specified terms of one to fiye 
years in the penitentiary and fines of 
$1,000 for Dorsey and Hult, but made no 
finding as to punishment for the other 
two, and under the Illinois law _ this 
means that the court will fix their pun- 
ishment at not to exceed one year in the 
county jail or a fine not to exceed $2,00) 
or any part of either or both. 

Machir Dorsey was chairman of the 
Northern States and president of the 
Security Life, both companies now be- 
ing in receivership. Edwin Hult was 
head of Edwin Hult & Co. of Hammond, 
an investment concern. Dorsey is 59 
years old and Hult is 62. Johnson was 
vice-president of the Security Life and 
a director of the Northern States. He 
is 49 years old. Huttig is a manufac- 
turer of Muscatine, Iowa. He is 65 years 
old. 

Judge Epstein announced that he 
would rule on motions for a new trial 
Saturday and then would impose sen- 
tence if he sustains the findings of the 
jury. Dorsey and his co-defendants were 
charged with floating excessive mort- 
gages on a tract of land near Waukegan 
which was known as the Manufacturers’ 
Terminal Corporation. These mortgages, 
which had a face value of approximately 
$1,700,000, were put into the treasuries of 
the Security Life and its affiliate, the 
Northern States, and an equal amount of 
good securities withdrawn from the com- 
panies, according to the testimony. Evi- 
dence was introduced showing that the 
property was not worth more than $500- 
000. It was through Huttig the property 
was acquired. 


Had $1,800,000,000 In Force 


Dorsey and associates at one time had 
control of insurance companies having 
$1,800,000,000 of insurance in force, all 
starting with the acquisition of the 
Northern States. The deals brought out 
in the trial were handled through th 
Keystone Holding Co. formed by the de- 
fendants and which had borrowed $1- 
000,000 from a New York financial house 
and also through Edwin Hult & Co. 

The mortgages were floated in order 
to provide funds to repay the million 
dollar loan. It was revealed that the 
Security was acquired so as to find 4 
market for some of the mortgages be- 
cause under the law the Northern States 
could not hold the entire issue. It's 
recalled that Dorsey and associates also 
once owned control of the Inter-South- 
ern Life, which in turn owned a one- 
third interest in the Missouri State Life 
and at one time dominated the board 0 
that company. Both of these companies 
went into receivership. 





ANDERSON PHILA. SPEAKER 

C. Vivian Anderson, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
ers, will address the Philadelphia Ass 
ciation at its luncheon meeting ne 
Tuesday, February 13. M. Albert Lit 
ton, president of the Provident Mutua 
Life, will also be present and will act 
as toastmaster in charge of the progral 
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Conn. Mutual Discusses Agency Problems 


(Continued from Page 7) 


months period the greatest + _oege 
out of territory leads secured per full 
ime agent. 

OMe Mathus made several announce- 
ments om —_ sales material which are 

-Isewhere. / 
orn present time there is a decided 
swing from the old idea of stressing as 
a primary objective in a general agent’s 
work the drive towards multiplicity of 
agents or multiple production in the way 
of new agents under contract. The swing 
<eems to be towards a more decided ef- 
fort to aid, control and help the experi- 
enced men. There seems to be good rea- 
sons for this since all companies need 
vood business and the old guard is capa- 
ble of producing sales of a high quality. 

Edward C. Anderson, educational di- 
rector, spoke of the new readjustment 
policy and the visual selling aids and or- 
anized sales talks to use in selling the 
readjustment policy. ; 

Donald H. Morrill, agency assistant, 
save some illuminating figures showing 
what the Connecticut Mutual has re- 
ceived from brokers during the depres- 
sion years—a considerable amount. 

Analysis Service 

Charles J. Zimmerman, Newark gen- 
eral agent, gave his opinion that the time 
is now ripe among many prospects for 
siving them programming and analysis 
service, with either old or new men. 
While he had had some favorable ex- 
periences with some rather exceptional 
new men who were able to undertake 
this specialized type of selling he em- 
phasized that not every agent is qualified 
for this work and that in any event es- 
tate planning should be prefaced by a 
thorough groundwork in the unit sale 
plan. Following such fundamental ex- 
perience the agent can be inducted into 
the work of estate analysis because of 
the prescription which usually follows in 
this type of sale which is largely in the 
final development a combination of unit 
sales anyhow. So in his opinion unit sale 
is necessary to lead up to the higher 
type of professional sale. 

Family Information Card 

Lee D. Hemingway of Pittsburgh dis- 
cussed the new family information card. 
This card is an adaptation of an old 
idea in the way of a printed, well-de- 
signed piece of literature which a man is 
expected to use in obtaining very desira- 
ble prospects or leads from both new 
and old policyholders. It is only too well 
known by experienced men that applica- 
tions and clients fall into groups, partic- 
ularly family groups. 

Insurance being an intimate thing, it is 
only natural where the father has car- 
ried insurance and supported the mother 
through an income policy that children 
and other dependents wish to make the 
company connection an intimate family 
affair. But how to get the agent to use 
it? It is easy to sell him the idea, but 
itis another thing to get him to use it 
In practice. 

The Hemingway agency inserts into 
each policy upon delivery not only the 
company’s family information card but 
also a simple, mechanical aid of their 
own in the form of a long card which 
sticks out of the policy jacket in such a 
way that it cannot be overlooked as it 
continually pops up and attracts the at- 
tention of the agent as well as the pol- 
iyholder. In fact, so noticeable is it 
that it frequently prompts the new pol- 
tyholder to ask the question, “What is 
that?” Under such circumstances as 
these the agent can hardly avoid using 
these cards and a wealth of prospecting 
Material is thus being unearthed con- 
tinually, 

. Recruiting 

Frederick O. Lyter, assistant superin- 
sendent of agencies, gave some illuminat- 
ng figures indicating that the production 
i rst year men in the last two years 
on contributed very materially to the 
vi Pany's progress, pointing out the ob- 
bee fact that production records of the 
Onnecticut Mutual would not have ob- 


tained their present levels by far had 
the home office and general agents re- 
laxed their recruiting activities during 
the depression years. Many figures were 
introduced by Mr. Lyter which seemed to 
prove quite conclusively that in addition 
to all other forms of agency develop- 
ment mass recruiting should not be over- 
looked. 

Edwin H. Norene, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, introduced and ex- 
plained the company’s new portfolio on 
recruiting by direct mail. This supple- 
ment to the company’s well-known “A 
Timely Recruiting Plan” takes up direct 
mail recruiting in detail as the former 
plan utilized newspaper advertising. Not 
only are general agency plans stressed 
in this new manual but a three-fold di- 
rect mail recruiting service is now to be 
offered by the home office. 

Further informal discussion on various 
angles of new men was held with many 
general agents participating briefly. 

In commenting upon recruiting possi- 
bilities of the coming year Mr. Coffin 
emphasized the importance of aiming 
high for a few agents of exceptional 
higher caliber, in addition to the vast re- 
cruiting plans which may be undertaken. 
He pointed to the example of a New 
York general agent of another company 
who now has two men who produce each 
year together about $3,500,000 of sales. 
The general agent in this case worked for 
seven years to sign up the first man and 
eight years for the second. With this 
example before him Mr. Coffin suggest- 
ed that any general agent would do well 
to make up a small super-selected list of 
outstanding men with whom he has come 
into contact from some other line of 
business and who have outstanding sales 
ability, working if necessary for several 
years to convince them that life insur- 
ance should be their careers. 

Turning the discussion to time con- 





L. to R.: George Bogle, general agent, 

Greensboro; Mervin L. Lane, general 

agent, New York; Eben Luther, general 

agent, Providence; L. D. Fowler, general 
agent, Cincinnati 


assistant superintendent of agencies, the 
direct question, “Is it not true that many 
field men and general agents as well feel 
that time control is a lot of bother ?” 
Time Control 

“IT would rather have that question an- 
swered,” replied Mr. Smith, “by one of 
our general agents who for a long time 
has been keeping his men on a strict 
time control basis. I refer to Milton 
Sherman, general agent, Toledo.” 

“Certainly, it is a lot of bother,” com- 
mented Mr. Sherman. “But working 
every day making a living is a bother, 
too. Obviously it is much better for a 
man to devote twenty minutes a day 
studying where he is going and what he 
is going to do during the day rather 


trol Mr. Coffin asked George F. B. Smith, than merely to run around in circles enly 
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to find it out when too late to do any- 
thing about it.” 

Contrary to the usual type of testi- 
mony of this nature Mr. Sherman gave 
his audience an example of an agent who 
had made an unsuccessful record during 
the last three months of 1933 on a time 
control basis. Analysis of his record 
showed first that his slump was due to 
calling too many times on the same per- 
sons, and not enough work hours in the 
field. “Without this man’s time control 
record before me,” said Mr. Sherman, 
“how would I ever have known what was 
wrong with his work ?” 

L. D. Fowler, Cincinnati general agent, 
then brought out the fact that time con- 
trol is not solely physical control or men- 
tal control but a sort of compromise be- 
tween them both which might be called 
effort control. “You can tell a man that 
he must make ten calls a day and have 
three interviews, but that does not in 
itself guarantee success,” he said. “Some- 
thing more than physical activity—mere 
running around—is necessary.” 

He quoted a leading producer as saying 
that he spent five minutes of study in 
advance planning for each hour of actual 
presentation, but the trouble there is that 
men attempting that idea too closely 
often think they may develop into men- 
tal giants. Real time control, Mr. Fowler 
concluded, is a balanced control of ac- 
tivity—paying as much attention to the 
mental as to the physical, but neither 
at the expense of the other. 






Contests 


George F. B. Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, discussed the pros 
and cons of contests, emphasizing that 
the Connecticut Mutual had always been 
noted for studiously refraining from put- 
ting stress on volume on either its gen- 
eral agents or field men. 

“While no pressure has been brought 
upon me from without,” said Mr. Smith, 
“personally, I can say there has been a 
great urge within me to do my very best 
for the company with which I am for- 
tunate enough to be associated. I feel 
our field men have much the same feel- 
ing. We all know we represent a great 
company and we want the Connecticut 
Mutual to do even greater things in the 
future. We all want to work for a com- 
pany which is going places and doing 
things. And thus it is that I feel that 
many of our field men and general agents 
will welcome an occasional contest as a 
mechanical means of letting out our en- 
ergy and showing our appreciation of 
our business association to do our full 
share.” 

Mr. Smith then announced that a pol- 
icyholders’ service period will be held 
during the fall of 194 covering a period 
of two months and that plans were al- 
ready under way to make this campaign 
different, outstanding and more practical 
than any other policyholders’ service ef- 
forts the company has put forth in the 
past. 

Mr. Smith said that while there was 
some division of opinion in the life in- 
surance business respecting advisability 
of contests there were more arguments 
in favor than against them. He cited a 
number of instances where “for the love 
of the game” men put forth greater ef- 
fort than in the routine earning of their 
daily bread. The stimulation which many 
agents derive from a contest cannot be 
doubted 
H. M. Holderness Praises Agents’ Work 

Following the discussion H. M. Holder- 
ness, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies, said: 

“We enter the year with high hopes 
and I know with great endeavor. We 
are all a conscientious, hard-working lot 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Fidelity Mutual Life 
Shows Gain in Assets 


NEW POLICY LOANS DROPPED 





Improvement in General Business Noted 
by President Talbot; Surplus 
Also Increased 


The Fidelity Mutual Life increased 
both its assets and surplus after paying 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 1933 
a total of $13,819,134, it is shown by the 
fifty-fifth annual statement of the com- 
pany issued this week by Walter LeMar 
Talbot, president. Mr. Talbot pointed 
out as a feature of the year the drop in 
amount of new policy loans, which were 
several million dollars less than in 1932, 
indicating an improvement in general 
business conditions. 

Its assets now stand at $99,378,481 and 
the surplus at $6,469,946, which includes 
a contingency reserve of $750,000 set 
aside as an added measure of safety. 

he gain in admitted assets in 1933 
was $624,032, although a total of $2,208,- 
015 was apportioned as dividends to be 
paid to policyholders in 1934. Policy 
loans were reduced from $7,407,358, in 
1932, to $5,048,577 in 1933, making the 
total of all such loans now $20,916,877. 

The excess of income over disburse- 
ments in 1933 amounted to $1,095,120 and 
the company increased its U. S. Govern- 
ment Bond holdings by $1,374,033 in ad- 
dition to purchase of other high grade 
securities. Its liquid position was further 
strengthened by an increase of 142.7% 
in cash on hand, the amount standing 
on December 31, 1933, at $1,920,289. 

A favorable mortality experience in 
1933 brought the company’s ratio to 
59.9% of the expected. The 1933 divi- 
dend scale is continued in 1934. 








Conn. Mutual Drama 
(Continued from Page 9) 


everybody as to adjustment of their own 
efforts in this particular respect. If we 
could get those two shrinking violets, it 
would go over big. 

Holderness: I think Ken’s suggestion 
is a good one. We’ve been hearing from 
many angles these days that the under- 
writer’s salvation is in more but smaller 
policies. If there’s truth in that, let’s 
get to the bottom of it. It’s certainly 
worth while knowing. 


Coffin: Right. So say we all? So 
be it. 
Morrill: What about Motivation? 


Can’t we put on some thumb-nail dramas 
that will show real human interest stuff 
in action? 

Coffin: By all means, I think. Are 
we all agreed on that? Now, fellows, 
we’re off to a fine start on this thing, 
though of course everything is only ten- 
tative. It will take lots of thought and 
lots of planning. But I think we can 
say for certain that we are definitely 
committed to putting the absolute acme 
of snap and interest value into this pro- 
gram through the use of dramatic de- 
vices. I think it only fair that we should. 
You know and I know that this year, 
and for several years past, the men in 
the field have been battling unusual con- 
ditions, and coming out ahead in the bat- 
tle. It’s a mandate for us in the Home 
Office, then, isn’t it, to give them an un- 
usual program—the best we can get to- 
gether, and if possible the best that the 
company’s ever had. It will mean more 
work for us than usual; it will take more 
money than usual. Every last one of us 
will give the work and, knowing how the 
President feels on these matters, I don’t 
think we'll have trouble getting the re- 
quired funds. Is there anything you want 
to add, Jack? 

Holderness: Only this, Vince: that 
here and now I appoint you a committee 
of one to confer with President Loomis 
and Vice-President Fraser to secure 
their approval of our intentions and of 
the extra expenditures involved. I am 
as confident as you are that we’ll get it. 
Suppose we have another meeting soon, 


“60-Day Effort” Is 
Explained by Davis 


NOT HIGH-PRESSURE CAMPAIGN 





Penn Mutual’s Metropolitan New York 
Agents Hear Vice-President; Ad- 
vice on Annuity Selling 





At an “encouragement meeting” to 
start off a new sixty-day selling effort 
of thé Penn Mutual the New York met- 
ropolitan district agents of the company 
last Saturday morning heard Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president of the company, 
explain why the company calls it an ef- 
fort, not a drive or campaign. There is 
to be no pressure on the agents, no push- 
ing for a great volume from everyone, 
but merely an opportunity for the agent 
to drive himself, Mr. Davis said. The 
effort being made from February 1 to 
March 31 is something concrete to which 
the agent can “hitch his ambitions.” 

In addition to the nation-wide sixty 
day effort the New York general agents 
in the metropolitan district have pur- 
chased three silver cups to be awarded 
to those agents who write the largest 
volume of life, largest number of lives 
and largest volume of premiums during 
February, annuities excepted. The cups 
will be presented at a breakfast early in 
March by Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis reminded the agents of the 
danger inherent in selling annuities that 
such contracts may be sold in situations 
where life insurance is called for. An- 
nuities should be sold only where there 
is a definite need for them and even then 
it is often possible to cover the situation 
with life insurance which may take care 
of both the income and protection fea- 
tures. “By and large, the average client 
is better served by life insurance than 
by annuities,” said Mr. Davis. 

Agents from all the metropolitan 
agencies were at the meeting which was 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


when we polish up these rough plans and 
add to them. 

Coffin: Right; but before we break 
up this one, there’s one more thing I’d 
like suggestions on. This is going to be 
an extraordinary—well, a super-extraor- 
dinary—meeting. It ought to have a su- 
per-extraordinary opening. What is it? 
What’s different? What’s startling? 

Lyter: We’re dramatizing everything 
else on the program, why couldn’t we 
dramatize ourselves? Why couldn’t we 
dramatize this meeting ? 

Others: (Affirmative exclamations.) 

Lyter: Vince, may I whisper some- 
thing to you? 

Coffin (surprised): Why, sure. 
(Lyter does, and Coffin continues) 
Gentlemen, Fred has said that if we are 
so indiscreet as to expose ourselves on 
the platform en masse and reproduce 
what has transpired behind the scenes 
here at Hartford, that he hopes that I 
will rise at the end, like this (rises), and 
say to the Connecticut Mutual agents in 
happy convention assembled, like this 
(raises arm in dramatic gesture): “We 
don’t give a hoot how rotten you think 
we are as actors, but now that you’ve 
seen how we felt about our job on this 
program, ...” 
(Brief and 

Coffin.) 


appropriate conclusion by 


CURTAIN 





U. S. LIFE PREMIUM CHANGES 

The United States Life has revised its 
rates for life insurance and annuities, 
putting into effect a number of slight 
increases. Policies are now written by 
the company on annual, semi-annual or 
quarterly premiums, with a minimum 
premium of $10. The Endowment at 85 
form has been discontinued, and the re- 
strictions as to minimum amount of $2,- 
500 for Ordinary Life and Limited Pay- 
ment Life have been removed. Endow- 
ment Annuities, which previously were 
written at the same rates for men and 
women, now have differential rates. 


Lincoln National Life 
To Run Magazine Ads 


INQUIRY TYPE ADS PLANNED 





Start with Time Magazine February 12; 
Promotional Plans Set up to Meet 
Insurance Needs 





The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., will enter the national mag- 
azine field with a campaign of advertis- 
ing to start in Time magazine beginning 
with the February 12 issue. This is an 
appropriate date as it marks the 125th 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. President 
Arthur F. Hall made the, announcement 
to the field force of the company this 
week. 

The advertising schedule includes in- 


sertions every four weeks throughout 
the year. The copy theme will unfold 
the complete Lincoln life story. The 


first ads will be institutional in character 
and stress the Lincoln National Life. 
Later ads will present specific company 
plans for specific life insurance needs. 
The space used will vary from full pages 
to two-thirds pages. Inquiry type ads 
will be used -throughout the campaign 
and special booklets sent to all inter- 
ested persons. The first ad will offer a 
unique booklet which brings out little 
publicized and highly human incidents in 
Lincoln’s life. This booklet is known as 
“Little Known Lincoln Episodes.” 
Complete promotional plans have been 
set up in connection with this advertising 
to increase its effectiveness with the 
sales force. “I feel this program of na- 
tional advertising will be a real and 
practical aid to every Lincoln National 
representative,” said A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and manager of agencies. 


Lincoln National Elects 
Three to Directors’ Board 


The Lincoln National Life elected 
three new directors at the annual meet- 
ing of the company last week. They are: 
E. C. Wightman, vice-president and con- 
troller; J. L. Kalmbach, reinsurance sec- 
retary; O. F. Gilliom, general agent for 
the company at Berne, Indiana. 

A dividend of $1.20 on each share of 
$10 par value was declared by the di- 
rectors, a reduction from last year. Pres- 
ident Arthur F. Hall pointed out that 
“practically all the large mutual and 
stock companies have reduced dividends 
during the depression. This is sound 
policy since it is the first and greatest 
duty of a life insurance company to 
maintain a secure financial position for 
the protection of its policyholders. Such 
a policy has resulted in bringing all 
sound and conservatively managed life 
insurance companies through every pre- 
vious depression.” 

Highlights of Mr. 
cluded: 

“There is a marked improvement in 
the mortgage loan situation. Fewer fore- 
closures and many properties being re- 
deemed and mortgages paid off. 

“Expenses of management have been 
‘cut to the core’ and we will continue to 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
reduce overhead. 

“There is every reason, with improve- 
ment in business conditions, to expect a 
decreasing rate in mortality.” 

The complete Lincoln National finan- 
cial statement will be ready within a few 
weeks. Its preparation has been delayed 
this year, Mr. Hall explained, because 
of the fact that during 1933 the Lincoln 
National reinsured three other compan- 
ies. The largest, the Royal Union of 
Des Moines, Iowa, was reinsured in De- 
cember and the final figures for this 
company which must be merged with the 
figures of the Lincoln could not be read- 
ily prepared. 








Hall’s report in- 


MYRICK JANUARY GAIN 
The Julian S. Myrick agency of the 
Mutual Life in New York paid for $2,- 
288,702 in January of this year, a gain 
over $1,614,713 for the same month in 
1933. 
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Speeding 


Recovery 


National recovery is the sum 
total of individual recovery. 
Fidelity is speeding individual 
recovery through its Bridge 
Builder plan of insurance, which 


guarantees the continuation of a 
man’s salary to his wife or other 
beneficiary for two years after his 
passing. 


This is the First Step 


This first step in the re-creation 
of his individual financial pro 
gram is his first step in contribu- 
tion to National Recovery. The 
Bridge Builder is one of a number 
of modern working tools with 
which Fidelity agents are speeding 


this recovery for themselves and 
those whom they insure. 


¥ 


Write for information 
on Fidelity contracts. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled T 0? 


A Modest Man 


“] think that you are an exceedingly modest man, Mr. Prospective Client, for 


Life Insurance Salesman : 


the arr 


angements already made through life insurance companies are entirely out 
of ratio with your established earning power. 
“Let us suppose you were going to incorporate yourself. 


On your present in- 


come basis you would be earning 6% on $100,000. You are still a very young man. 


You will undoubtedly earn much more than that in the future. 


I would not attempt 


to tell a man in your position how much you will earn in the next twenty years, but 
it would be safe to say that 75% of your earnings will be projected into the future. 
We should as far as possible capitalize on that future now. 


“Your personal earning power is your greatest asset. 


It is a fine thing to be 


able to draw a definite picture of your personal situation five years from now, a 


I 


jcture as | see it of unlimited opportunity. 
are entitled to get, the full return from all these years of accumulating. 


You want your people to get what they 
You can, 


if you plan now, on something like a proper conception of your earning power, and 
the incalculable value of your present fine physical condition. 

“No outsider can possibly estimate your worth as a going concern better than 
vou can yourselt, especially when you have the facts now from which to measure 
how significant the loss would be to your family in the event of your not being able 


to see your plans through personally. 
. . . c > ” 
imagination the future does not exist. 


You really have a future. 


To a man without 


The Past Is Gone 


I believe that the opportunities for life 
insurance salesmen are only just begin- 
ning and by life insurance salesmen | 
mean real men, socially minded men, men 
of affairs, men who see the tremendous 
significance of the social movements that 
are going on today, who realize that 
they are nothing more nor less than 
pleaders appearing before the bar of so- 
cial and economic justice. 

The past is gone and with it should go 
the old ways. The constant pouring into 
the market place of every Tom, Dick 
and Harry who would like to try his 
prentice hand at selling life insurance 
has got to stop. It is doing incalculable 
damage. It is ruining the whole struc- 
ture. It gives rhyme and reason to the 
attacks of every radical magazine editor 
and every individual who wants to write 
a book. 

It is the one challenge to the disciples 
of the institution of life insurance that 
can not be met. It is canker and cancer. 
It is the place where the law of averages 
covers a multitude of sins. It is destroy- 
ing the opportunity for the real men. It 
acts like Gresham’s law, bad money driv- 
Ing out good money from circulation, 
the only change being necessary is from 
money to men, 

Surely in these days of consumer re- 
search and engineering this appalling 
waste should be stopped. The object of 
a great insurance company should be to 
place the best possible protection at the 
lowest possible cost so that such pro- 
tection may be placed within reach of 
the greatest number of people to the 
best interests of society, and for society 
serving. Life insurance is the greatest 
of all the services. It is the greatest 
cohesive force in American civilization. 


If science be truth discovery then the 
work of life insurance is social discovery. 

And in discovery lies the hope of the 
future and hope for men who will make 
life insurance their life work in the fu- 
ture. Make it hard for men to get into 
life insurance. Make it worth while to 
be a life insurance man. Do not water 
his stock at the very outset of his ca- 
reer. Make him what he ought to be—a 
financial adviser. Train him to interpret 
broadly and wisely without taking one 
jot from his powers to convince and 
persuade. 

His work is the most difficult work in 
the world. It takes so much out of a 
man to do it effectively, it seems to de- 
feat the very purposes of the institution 
to permit that man to submit to the 
competition of the mass of men who 
make it so hard for him to mect the 
challenge of “What do you want to sce 
him about ?” and see the stiffening of re- 
sistance immediately he discloses himself. 

The C. L. U. is still a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Some day it will. accom- 
plish much. 

We talk against twisting and rightly 
so but I have seen not one but one hun- 
dred and one cases of policyholders who, 
accepting “good advice,” had their af- 
fairs as much twisted and dangerously 
twisted as could be possible even by 
“straight” twisting. Policyholders want 
good advice. They are entitled to get it 
and they are willing to pay for it. If we 
set the proper standards of admission 
into life insurance selling they will get 
what they pay for and in no other way 
and by other way I include national so- 
cialization, saving bank systems, mail or- 
der or any evasion of the man-to-man 
relationship. 


Powers Of Expression 


E. P. 
You can not develop your powers of 
€xpression over night. Even Shakes- 
Peares powers developed with practice. 
In his early plays, Richard II and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, he is obvi- 
ously concerned with the how of his 
Writing rather than with what he writes. 
€ does not use his words as instru- 
ments. He js really struggling with 
them, almost as if he were showing off. 
le is too elaborate. 
Later on he began to sense the power 
Shee ar anatie as shown in the Mer- 
h enice and Henry the Fifth. 
wae in deep distress don’t juggle 
words. They register distress. 


Shakespeare’s characters are real. They 
express life as it is. They got behind 
the words they uttered. 

So it is in the power of rightly chosen 
words in selling but the power of ex- 
pression comes from the desire to at- 
tain specific results—words are after all 
only a means to an end. Develop your 
powers of imagery and the words will 
follow. How about the power of the 
fighting state of your own mind? 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


Bankers of Iowa Shows 
Investment Income Gain 


PRESIDENT NOLLEN’S REPORT 





$8,500,000 Held in Government Securities 
and Cash; Demands for Cash Loans 
Less; Safety Company’s Keynote 


During 1933 the income of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa exceeded the disbursements 
by about $5,000,000, according to the an- 
nual report of Gerard S. 
Nollen. 

The general surplus fund of the com- 
pany was increased $270,000 and $500,000 
was added to the reserve for investment 
fluctuations, making the total surplus 
funds of the company over $10,000,000. 
The company closed the year with over 
$8,500,000 in United States Government 
securities and cash. 

“Another significant figure is the com- 
pany’s cash interest income, which ex- 
ceeded $7,000,000 and was over $300,000 
greater than the cash income from that 
source during the previous year. In the 
light of existing conditions and the fact 
that during recent -years the company 
has confined its new investments to the 
most highly liquid and, consequently, low 
interest bearing securities, this record re- 
flects the care with which all the com- 
pany’s investments have been made. 

“The company also continued its fa- 
vorable record with respect to its mor- 
tality experience. 

“The management of the company has 
always given and is continuing to give 
first consideration to the absolute safety 
of its contracts, which includes not only 
the careful investment of funds, but also 
economical management and due mod- 
eration in the payment of dividends to 
policyholders. As time passes the poli- 
cyholders may be assured that the re- 
turns they are receiving are actually 
earned on the basis of current experi- 
ence, and the management will continue 
to maintain an ample margin of safety 
to make assurance doubly sure. 

“The last few months of the year 
brought a continuing and very material 
reduction in the cash demands of the 
company’s policyholders, while during 
the early months of 1933 the cash de- 
mands largely absorbed the cash income, 
by the end of the year the excess of 
cash income over cash disbursements 
Was approximately normal. 

“The outlook for the ensuing year is 
most promising. There is every indica- 
tion that we may expect not only further 
improvement in general financial condi- 
tions, but also in the production of new 
business in the life insurance field.” 


President 


Mutual Life Adds to Cash and 
Special Contingency Funds 


Features of the annual statement of 
the Mutual Life of New York are the 
largest payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1933 in the company’s 
history, increases in its special reserve 
and contingency funds and its cash po- 
sition. 

Last year the Mutual Life paid to its 
policyholders and_ their beneficiaries 
$191,823,199 which exceeds the totals of 
any of the company’s ninety-one years 
of business which began in 1843. Addi- 
tions to the company’s funds for depre- 
ciation of securities and general contin- 
gencics brought this item to a total of 
$59,144,436, which indicates the strength 
of the company’s financial position with 
such a wide margin provided for contin- 
gencies. Another item of the same char- 
acter is cash on hand. which at the close 
of the year was $32,157,883, substantially 
increased over the previous year when 
this item was $16,436,632. 

There was a marked decrease in de- 
mand for loans on policies during the 
vear. Insurance in force at the close of 
the year amounted to $3,903,658,890 rep- 
resented by more than 1,000,000 policies. 



































“What do 
reward?” 


extra 


you mean, 


“It’s too long a story to tell you 
here, but if you want to know 
about a real agency contract that 
guarantees an independent mcome 
to the man of character and ability, 


NENTAL 
ICAN 


urance Co. 


just drop a line to the 


CON 


AM 
Life | 


Wilmington-- Delaware 


FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, Vice-President 
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Connecticut Mutual Leaders At 


Loomis Predicts Renaissance 


(Continued from Page 3) 


worth more than the value of the thing 
created. Some day we shall discern the 
old gold and think it is new refined gold, 
placing a higher value on it.” 
Proprietorship to Trusteeship 

Mr. Loomis discussed the different 
stages which finally resulted in the ac- 
celerated pace and great wealth of the 
nation. The great inventions, their de- 
velopment, the World War, the violent 
shifts in. wealth, the opportunities for 
large profits, the encouragement of spec- 
ulation, floaters of bonds and stocks prof- 
iting by the experience of the people 
in buying Liberty bonds. The high sur- 
taxes of the Government encouraged 
avoidance and deception. The impos- 
sibility of enforcing the Eighteenth 
Amendment added its contribution in 
breaking down standards, and there were 
other contributions to the undermining of 
the public morale. 

Continuing he said: 

“Our business enterprises had, for 
generations, been managed by proprie- 
tors who owned them completely until 
the corporate age came about. This pe- 
riod has had its development within our 
own lifetime. The title to property may 
legally be in a corporation, but to all 
intents and purposes it rests in boards 
of directors who are charged with its 
general supervision and management. | 
think directors should be called trustees. 
A larger duty devolves upon trustees 
than upon proprietors and stricter rules 
of conduct are applied to them. Large 
numbers of people, even of the most in- 
telligent group, cannot be so quickly edu- 
cated to function as trustees, and, con- 
sequently, vast corporate estates have 
sometimes been treated as if they were 
the private property of those who con- 
trolled them. The rapid gain in wealth 
that accrued to many proprietors during 
the period was an unsettling influence to 
those who did not comprehend or recog- 
nize the full responsibility of their posi- 
tion as directors and therefore trustees. 

“You see we appear to be suffering 
from a variety of ills. I have touched 
upon three of them: a rapid growth in 
wealth, a rapid dislocation caused by the 
war, a rapid change from proprietorship 
to trusteeship. Many ills require many 
remedies, and I am reluctant to try to 
suggest even in a very general way ideas 
that might be helpfully applied to con- 
ditions. However, there are a few reme- 
dial thoughts to turn over in your mind 
that I will give you. 

“We have allowed this idea of tempo to 
upset our nervous system, and when that 
is upset there is a tendency to slip in 
the wrong direction.” 

Pure “Scholarship” Too Much Stressed 


President Loomis said that he would 
suggest to the head masters of our sec- 
ondary schools and to the presidents and 
deans of our colleges and universities 
that somewhat less weight be given to 
the scholarship standings of masters and 
professors and more weight be given to 
quality of leadership in the moral, ethical 
and religious fields. Directors and 
trustees might well consider the same 
idea in selecting executive officers. In- 
telligence and capacity are necessary 
characteristics to be sure in every offi- 
cial associated with our great corpora- 
tions but the virtues that go to make 
up character are of first importance. “It 
is not a matter that lends itself to proof, 
but I believe more companies have come 
to grief by deficiency in the moral quali- 
ties in the management, or by what 
President Hadley of Yale once described 
as virtue of the second class than by 
lack of intelligence. The managers of 
our movie picture houses and theaters 
would add to their profits by offering 
more nourishment in their pictures and 
plays. Sooner or later the public buys 


what its system needs. The popularity 
of Katherine Hepburn is not only due 
to superb acting and a winning person- 
ality, but because her work includes a 
considerable amount of nourishment for 
the audience,” he said. 

Political Shuffleboard Not a Solution 

Mr. Loomis does not believe that the 
country’s salvation is in the direction of 
moving from capitalism to socialism or 
any other ism. He does not see that any 
change in the economic machinery, or 
any shift in power from one group to 
another, or the placing of political ap- 
pointees into the positions now held by 
executives, guarantees or promises any 
improvement. Successful! management 
for the greatest benefit to society calls 
for character and intelligence. A purg- 
ing process is going on. In many spots 
it is undeniably necessary, but he ob- 
serves no group or class which has been 
so immuned from the insidious influ- 
ences of our extravagant age that it can, 
with any conscience, throw either the 
first or the last stone. All classes have 
tried each in its own way, to get as 
large a share as possible of money, in- 
fluence or power during this period of 
expanding resources. 

“Our failure is primarily the weaken- 
ing of moral and religious fiber. They 
stand together, and they create support 
and perpetuate good business. These 
characteristics have not been altogether 
lacking. Indeed, they have always been 
apparent, many times conspicuous. But 
the supply has not been adequate. 

Heading Back Towards Decency 

Mr. Loomis believes that the wheel has 
begun to turn the other way; that peo- 
ple are realizing what has taken place; 
that they are in the mood to readjust 
themselves and their way of thinking 
and living. 

“We are entering a new business cycle 
based on higher standards of business 
ethics in all branches,” he said. He does 
not yield to the opinions of that group 
of pessimistic thinkers who feel that 
civilization is headed on the down grade. 
A renaissance is necessary and it is on 
its way. ; : 

“The country has lost its imaginary 
riches,” he declared, “and that realiza- 
tion ought to help us some. This pres- 
ent generation has gained a great deal 
of wisdom by crowding a lot of experi- 
ence into a few years. We must still 
continue, however, with the law of the 
survival of the fittest. But the public 
is going to make up its mind in a dif- 
ferent fashion on this matter of what 
persons, what firms, what corporations 
are after all ‘the fittest.’ Let’s make no 
mistake about this. Every weather vane 
points in this direction.” 

Insurance 

Concluding with some comments about 
life insurance he said: 

“The business of life insurance in all 
its relationships is founded more upon 
faith and confidence than perhaps any 
other enterprise. Take the young man 
buying his first policy. His first impres- 
sion is his estimate of the agent. Con- 
scious or unconscious of the process he 
weighs your knowledge of his needs, your 
sincerity, your thought for his benefit; 
and, finally, he concludes he can trust 
you to give him good advice even in a 
transaction where he knows you have a 
commission at stake. No one else can 
constantly create this first impression so 
necessary to make the sale. Your pros- 
pect’s faith in the company is very large- 
ly your faith in the company.” 

Mr. Loomis concluded by saying that 
the agent should be worthy of the pros- 
pect’s confidence and the agent’s faith in 
the company should also be justified. 
Every transaction between client and 
salesman, between salesman and general 














Hollywood 
Convention By the Drama Route __ 


With the exception of a few brief talks 
the convention of the Agents Associa- 
Life, 


which met for three mornings last week 


tion of ‘the Connecticut Mutual 


in Hollywood, Fla., consisted of a se- 
ries of dramatic playlets which brought 
out the best informative or stimulating 
features of the regular annual life in- 
surance field conventions. 

The actors were Connecticut Mutual 
representatives or members of their fam- 
ilies. The stage director was Miss Olivia 
Orth of Milwaukee and these playlets 
started off with the scene in the home 
office at Hartford (last October) at which 
the convention was planned. In the Hart- 
ford skit were the members of the agen- 
cy division, headed by Vice-president H. 
M. Holderness and Superintendent of 
Agencies Vincent B. Coffin. This sketch 


is reproduced elsewhere in this Paper 
and tells some of the subjects reviewes 
Mrs. Mervin Lane, wife of the New Yon 
general agent, was in two of the Sketches 

Titles of the sketches follow in part 

“Behind the Scenes in Hartford.” 

“The People vs. John Doe, Agent.” 

“Men Buy Because . 

“Least Wanted—Most Needed.” 

“And Now It’s Too Late.” 

“A ‘Voice from Nowhere’ Come to Us" 

“Profit and Loss.” 

“Big Ones vs. Little Ones.” 

“Demonstration.” 

“How to Become a Successful Agen: 
in Three Easy Lessons.” 

“Behind the Scenes at Home.” 

The amateur actors were decided) 
good. The agents enjoyed the novd 
program and there was constant laugh- 
ter and enthusiasm. 








Selection Not More Severe 


(Continued from Page 5) 


low with this backing without which 
there would have been declinations. None 
of you wishes his company to assume a 
poor risk.” 

Changed Financial Circumstances 


Changed financial circumstances have 
produced real problems in dealing with 
some individual cases. A man who in 
boom times may have been worth—on 
paper, at least, and perhaps actually—a 
large sum and who may then have ac- 
cumulated a substantial insurance line 
has since been forced to drop much or 
most of it. His financial shrinkage has 
been heavy. His income has materially 
decreased. His application for another 
similar, or, at least, considerable line is 
presented. The company is reluctant to 
assume the risk. 

“The agent and applicant can’t under- 
stand this hesitancy. True, he is the 
same individual, but is he the same in- 
surance risk? Let’s forget the possi- 
bility of suicide. Underwriters don’t view 
all large cases with suspicion on that 
score. They know that to most men 
life is dear and that consequently, suicide 
will not enter into their minds or the 
picture. This man may have been com- 
pelled radically to modify his standards 
of living; to deny his family comforts 
and luxuries to which they were accus- 
tomed. He may even have been forced 
to take bankruptcy. He is harassed by 
mental anguish and worry. The strain 





agent, between general agent and com- 
pany should have attached to it the real 
meaning of the word “service,” which 
is, “The performance of labor for the 
benefit of another.” 


of this may not be presently apparen: 
in his physical condition, but eventually 
it wears him down physically and the 
company may have assumed a large line 
on a badly impaired risk. Refusal of tha 
risk does not indicate a stiffer under- 
writing policy than when he was prev- 
ously accepted, but rather a different 
risk is now under consideration than be- 
fore. You may well say, what applicant 
can be presented who has not exper 
enced during the depression some finan- 
cial losses. This situation underwriters 
fully recognize and naturally they do not 
expect to measure him either by his 
finances at their top peak or at the lov 
point, but rather endeavor to get a fairl) 
accurate picture of the general trend in 
this respect, and then to act accord: 
ingly.” 





NEW PUBLICATION 





Connecticut Mutual to Issue Bulletin of 
Especial Interest to Supervisors 
and District Agents 


One of the innovations announced b 
the Connecticut Mutual at the Hollywooi 
convention last week was that the com- 
pany will issue a new publication to be 
called “The Organizer.” It will be aimet 
to develop supervisors and district agen's 
The first issue will be published in April 
Fred O. Lyter, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, has written to the super 
visors and district agents of the compat) 
telling them that among other things the 
new publication will feature recruiting 
training and stimulating ideas which att 
constantly making their appearance it 
agencies. 





111 North Broad Street 





Low Cost Policies for Protection 
Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 


Age 0 to 65 
A Policy for every need. 


A General Agent’s Contract that rewards successful performance. 
Desirable territory available. 


PHILADELPHIA Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Company Position as Portland, Ore., Sales Congress THE sissies 


To Their Mortgagors 


INTERESTS ARE IDENTICAL 





A. N. Mitchell, General Manager Can- 
"ada Life, Makes Pertinent Com- 
ments at Annual Meeting 


Because there has been confusion in 
the public mind on the attitude of insur- 
ance companies in their relation to mort- 
gagors on whose property they have 
made loans and who during the depres- 
sion became in arrears as to principal or 
interest, some comments made at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Canada Life 
by A. N. Mitchell, general manager, are 
of special interest. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that any sug- 
gestion that mortgage lenders are de- 
sirous of acquiring properties on which 
they have made loans shows a miscon- 
ception of the functions of institutional 
loans although such belief seems to per- 
sist. Institution lenders are using every 
possible means to keep their borrowers 
in their homes and on the land. Their 
interest is wholly directed toward main- 
taining interest return on sound invest- 
ments. 

“It must be borne in mind,” said Mr. 
Mitchell, “that frequently the debtor and 
the creditor are the same person, and if 
not the same person, individual mem- 
bers of the same community. Life in- 
surance funds are made up of small con- 
tributions from a vast number of policy- 
holders. As a matter of fact, it requires 
the average policy reserves of at least 
four or five policyholders to make one 
average mortgage loan. The mortgage 
holder is frequently also a policyholder. 
In such case his mortgage money, when 
borrowed from a life insurance company, 
is in reality in part his own insurance 
funds and in part those of two or three 
of his neighbors. Let this basic fact be 
remembered in all mortgage discussions.” 

Instead of the transaction in making 
the mortgage implying an option to ac- 
quire the property in event of default in 
reality, said Mr. Mitchell, the loan was 
based on the borrower’s solemn promise 
to pay, and the security, although im- 
portant, was not the sole consideration. 

Small Percentage in Distress 


In connection with the same subjcci 
Leighton McCarthy, president of the Can- 
ada Life, pointed out that as owners of 
homes and the owners of farms during 
this period of great depression have 
found difficulty in keeping up their pay- 
ments of principal and interest, it is nat- 
ural that ali lending companies should be 
showing arrears and that they should 
also be forced to take over certain prop- 
erties where the mortgagor finds it im- 
possible to carry on. But the foreclosed 
properties held by the Canada Life still 
unsold represent only 2.88% of the total 
mortgage investments and sale agree- 
ments, and but .72 of 1% of the total 
assets. 

At the end of 1923, which was the tail- 
end of the depression period commenc- 
ing in 1920, foreclosed properties in the 
Canada Life amounted to 1.25% of total 
assets. In other words, despite the 
greater severity of the present depres- 
sion and the prolonged period of it, the 
Proportion of foreclosed properties on 
hand today as to total assets is over 
42% less than at that time. 





MASS. MUTUAL MEETING DATES 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
set the dates for the general agents and 
agents’ conventions which will be held 
at Swampscott, Mass. The general 
agents’ association will meet May 31, 
June 1 and 2. The agents’ association 
will meet immediately following on June 
4,5 and 6. 


HOME HAD 56% INCREASE 
. The Home Life of New York had a 
%% increase in new paid business dur- 
ing January as compared with January 
ast year, making the largest total of 
new business in any month during the 
Past year and a half. 


Draws 600; Prizes Offered 


The second annual sales congress un- 
der the auspices of the Portland Life 
Underwriters brought out 600 in attend- 
ance from key cities of the entire state. 
Roger B. Hull spoke on industrial re- 
covery and life insurance, receiving an 
ovation which engendered the utmost 
optimism. 

George W. Schoeffel, Oregon Mutual 
Life, and William E. North, New York 
Life, had charge of the day session, and 
Noel Dew, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
was chairman of the evening sessions. 
featured 


The noon lunchen meeting 
Dr. Elmer A. Fridell, of Seattle, who 
recommended that representatives use 


the same approach as selling salvation, 
stressing emotion rather than intellect. 

The banquet was in honor of sixty- 
eight underwriters who established the 
highest records, including Miss Getta 
Wasserman, million dollar producer. 
W. C. Schuppel, Oregon Mutual Life, 
and the Portland Life Managers Club 
donated cups. 
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COLONIAL 


New Jersey 
New York 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
- OF AMERICA .- 

HOME OFFICE — Jersey City — New Jersey 

“An opportunity for the man 
who wants to get ahead”’ 


State Laws 
of New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 








HILMES HEADS IOWA ASS’N 


Jack Hilmes, Equitable Life of Iowa 
agent in Des Moines, is the new presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Association of 
Life Underwriters. Other recently elect- 
ed officers are Wallace Darling, Cedar 
Rapids, vice-president; Andrew J. Moe, 
Fort Dodge, secretary and treasurer 


LUTHER-KEFFER JANUARY 
The Luther-Keffer Agency of the 
\etna Life in New York City paid for 
$2,070,654 in January. 
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R. M. Simons New President 
Home Life Agency Ass’n 








RUSSELL M 


SIMONS 


Russell M. Simons, general agent, 
Home Life of New York, who is observ- 
ing his twenty-fifth anniversary in this 
capacity, is the new president of the 
Home Life Agency Association, the elec- 


tion having taken place at the recent 
Waldorf-Astoria meeting of the com- 
pany. This is also Mr. Simons’ twenty- 
ninth year of continuous service with 


the company. A member of the associa- 
tion for the past twenty-five years, he 
served previously as its president in 1917 
_ Associated with President 
fellow officers are Harry Jacoby, New 
York, vice-president, and Bryan Bowers, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasure1 


Simons as 


EMERGENCY POWERS FOR SUP’T 
The New York Assembly passed and 
sent to the Governor this week the D. T. 
O’Brien bill amending the act of 1933 
conferring powers on the Superintendent 
of Insurance during the emergency pe- 
riod, so as to again fix the duration of 
the emergency period; also approving 
and confirming actions and/or omissions 
taken or omitted pursuant to such act 


KUTCHER ADDRESSES AETNA 


George Kutcher, general agent for the 


Northwestern Mutual Life in New York 
City, addressed the members of th 
Luther-Keffer Agency, Aetna Life in 


New York, last week. The theme of his 
speech was a common sense approach 
in which he advocated the “Six Plus 
Two.” 
BANKERS LIFE SCHOOLS 

The Bankers Life of Iowa is starting a 
series of one-day schools for agents be 
ginning in Des Moines February 10 
Other sessions will be in Madison, Wis.; 
Chicago, Cleveland, Washington and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. W. W. Jaeger, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies is 
in charge 


YEOMEN MUTUAL MEETING 
General agents of the Yeomen Mutual 
Life from five mid-western states met 
at the home office in Des Moines with 
company officials last week. Commis- 
sioner E. W. Clark of Iowa and former 
Commissioner Ray Yenter were speakers 
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Dividend History 


(Continued from Page 3) 


scales started upward again, the new 
scale was continued in 1925. ‘The final 
increase was made in 1920, which 


brought the dividend scale to a new high, 
approximately 35% above the 1919 scale, 
which in turn was more liberal than any 
scale for fifteen years preceding 1919. 
A Seven-Year Period 

“The 1920 scale was continued for 
seven years. These seven tat years, from 
1920 through 1932, mark the highest divi- 
dend scales in a generation. Interest 
rates were high, and interest earnings 
are a very important factor in dividends. 
Following the influenza epidemic, nature 
struck a balance on her average mor- 
tality rates by giving us a period of very 
favorable mortality. The mortality for 
the ten years 1920 to 1929 was just over 
50%, as against a figure just over 70% 
for the ten years, 1910 to 1919. The 
average policy was high, enabling us to 
keep our expense rate tairly low. Mar- 
ket values were high, enabling us to take 
some profits on A special 20% 
dividend was declared in 1929. 

“This review gives us an appreciation 
of how dividends vary from time to time. 


sales. 


Over long periods the dividend scale 
may remain virtually constant; over 
other periods it may fluctuate widely. 


One of the principal factors of change 
is the interest rate—that was one of the 
troubles with the Tontine estimates. 
These estimates, based on actual results 
of high interest years fell woefully short 
when interest rates were declining and it 
must be remembered that dividends are 
based on the excess over 3%, so that a 
reduction in interest from 5% to 4% cuts 
the excess rate in half.” 

Mr. Martin then said that nothing was 
made more of by Charles Evans Hughes, 
counsel for the Armstrong Investigating 
Committee in 1906, than the use of divi- 
dend figures which might mislead the 
public. The responsibility for this was 
placed squarely on the companies and 
particularly on the actuaries who were 
called on the witness stand, and the com- 
pany books and pamphlets were pro- 
duced as exhibits. 

An Examination by Charles E. Hughes 

“In recent months we have read some 
interesting investigations in the news- 
papers,” he said. “Such things make 
the front page and are widely read. They 
are reminiscent of the Armstrong In- 
vestigation when the floodlight of pub- 
licity was turned on the life insurance 
business and as a result a code laid down 
for its future conduct. It is pertinent to 
our subject to read a portion of the 
cross-examination by Mr. Hughes, the 
witness being the actuary of the com- 
pany under investigation.” 





©. Have you a statement of the estimates 
which your company has used in the solicita 
tion of business? 

A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Have you such estimates? 

A. I have never made an estimate or illus 
tration I have never personally or officially 
made a statement of probably future results at 
any time. I have been actuary of the company 
through three managements and they have 
always respected wishes in that line. They 





asked me to make a statement or 


have never 
an illustration of future results, probable future 
results 

Q. Well, how do your agents get the esti 
mates which they use in practice? 

y, I can not tell you that, sir. 

Q. Does anyone connected with the company 
supply them? 

A There have been three books supplied by 


the Supply Department; one of which was based 








upon the dividends I think of 1891 and again 
upon a dividend of 1899 Those were actual 
results, those few cases 
Q. (Mr. Hughes exhibited book marked Ex 
hibit No. 670 for identification.) 
Q. For what purpose did you get out this 
P. 
00k 


A. One of our Philadelphia 


a copy of results of the company, and I used 
the dividend, I think, of 1891, as a basis, 
Not Big Enough Result 

Q. Did your agent use this book that you 
got up, Exhibit No. 670, for identification? 

A. No, sir 

Q. Why not? 

A. The result was not large enough. 


“) 
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To suit them, what control did your com- 
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Connecticut Mutual Leaders 


New General Agents E. F. White, Dallas; E. D. Shepherd, Sr., Houston; Gordon Nelson, Portland, Me.; 
Frank Wenner, Utica; Baxter Maddox, Atlanta; E. D. Shepherd, Jr., Houston; Hugh Wallace, Omaha; Archie 


Albany; 








Helland, San Antonio; Lee Ager, Lincoln, Neb.; Carlton 


pany exercise over its agents, with reference 
to the use of estimates? 

A. We tried to stop the use of 
so tar as possible, and wherever we tound esti 
mates were used than we were paylig 
at the time, we, to use a slang expression, called 
them down. 

Q. Why was it, when you prepared this book, 
No, 670, tor identification, on the re- 
ls91, you did not imsist upon your 
using 1t? 

A. As 1 said, it only went to agent in 
Philadelphia, and when other agents heard ot 
it, that 4 had given such a book, they requested 
me to send them a copy and it was then printed 
and a tew copies out, but at no time 
after did the agents require or ask for other 


estimates, 


greater 


one 


sent 


copies, therefore we assumed that they did not 
use them. ‘The estimates were too low. 

Ww. 4 wish you would take this book of 1891, 
containing the estimates which you say the 
agents regarded as too low; take the ten-year 
endowment period, at age 42, the total accu 
mulations based on the dividends of 1891, was 
how much? 

d $71.52. 

vw. what is the actual amount of accumula 
tions of 1905, as compared with that? 

A. I have not an example at age 42. I can 
give you at age 40. 


Q. 1 am intormed it is $45.93. 
A. Well, i have not got it here, Mr. Hughes. 


Q. There is one at age 42, at $2,000, and if 





you take half of it, you will have the amount 
of $1,000 How much. 

A. $45.93. 

Q. So that if a man took a policy based 
upon an anticipation of an accumulation of 
$71.52, in ten years, based upon the actual re 
sults in 1891, he would be disappointed because 
he would receive only in 105, on such a pol 
icy, $45.93? 

A 

ven) your estimates, which were 
an actuary to have the repre 
by agents kept down to what 
be expected ? 

I don’t quite understand the question. 


b] 
Year’s Income 
(Continued from Page 3) 
of surplus earnings was made available 


out of the transactions of the company 
during 1933, and from this amount 
$4,000,000 has been set aside for divi- 


dends to be paid to policyholders dur- 
ing 1934. This is about 75% of the 
amount so allocated last year. 

The total assets of the company at end 
of 1933 were $226,064,961, an increase 
during the year of $7,258,653. 

During the past two years the com- 
pany has carried considerably larger 
bank balances than business needs have 
required. The average monthly balance 
throughout the year 1933 was $6,284,411. 
At the close of the year cash on deposit 
was $5,286,393. 

The company has also materially in- 
creased its holdings of United States 
Government obligations. On December 
31, 1931, this item was $5,396,139 at book 


value; December 31, 1932, $10,183,088; 
December 31, 1933, $16,127,790. ‘hese 
two items ot cash and United States 
Government bonds now comprise 10% of 
the company’s ledger assets. 84.0% of 
the company’s increase in ledger assets 
during the past two years appears in 
cash and United States Government 
bonds. Other government, state, prov- 
ince and municipal bonds amount at book 
value to $10,200,484, or 4.8% of the ledger 
assets, 

Public utility holdings aggregate at 
book value $32,950,573, or 15.4% of the 
ledger assets. The Connecticut Mutual 
was one of the early companies to ex- 
plore the public utility as a field in which 
it might place a portion of its invest- 
ment funds. Its commitments have been 
confined to operating companies, and in 
nearly every instance mortgage bonds 
with wide margins of earnings and prop- 
erty values to support the securities 
issued. 

The company’s bond investment in the 
transportation field is $27,622,008 at book 
value. This is 12.9% of the ledger assets. 
Miscellaneous bonds amount to $1,513,008. 

As of December 31, 1933, bonds rep- 
resenting % of 1% of the company’s 
holdings at book value carried some 
overdue and unpaid interest or principal. 

Stock investments of the company at 
book value stand at $7,834,992, or 3.7% 
of the ledger assets. This holding com- 
prises bank and trust company shares, 
$3,877,976; guaranteed railroad and pub- 
lic utility stocks, $2,726,024; and other 
railroad, public utility and miscellaneous 
stocks, $1,230,991. Dividends’ received 
during 1933 upon the entire holding was 
5.18% upon the book value at the be- 
ginning of 1933. 

Mortgage Loans 

The company has invested in mortgage 
loans as of December 31, 1933, $54,465,- 
028, or 25.4% of the ledger assets. The 
laws of Connecticut and the company’s 
charter restrict such loans to 50% of the 
fair value of improved properties. Upon 
these loans there was received in cash 
during the year $2,393,010 by way of in- 
terest, and $1,890,367 on account of prin- 
cipal payments. Interest payments re- 
ceived in cash represented 4.20% upon 
the average amount of loans outstanding 
during the year. 

Of the above total, mortgages on farm 
property amounted to $31,811,853, These 
investments represented 14.8% of. ledger 
assets. The company’s farm mortgages 


Hollywood 


Barney Nudelman, 


Stevens, Macon 


rest upon the country’s choicest agr- 
cultural lands located in the corn belt 
Upon this type of land the company’s 
mortgages average $38.75 per acre. 

The company’s investment in loans 
classified as city mortgages on Decen- 
ber 31, 1933, was $22,653,174, comprising 
10.6% of ledger assets; distributed ir 
twenty-two states. Of these mortgages 
40% are on central business property, 
37% on other income producing property, 
and 23% on residences. 

The home office is carried at $2,000,000 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure or 
otherwise consists of farm lands, th 
book value of which is $9,856,982; and 
city properties, with a book value of $1- 
760,079. These two items represent 54% 
of the ledger assets. Parcels of real 
estate standing on the company’s books 


at $336,434 were sold during the year 
for $321,727. 
Liabilities 


Policy reserves, upon the company’s 
standard, total $188,652,071. Funds under 
matured policies, being held for the bene- 
fit of beneficiaries, and which are being 
paid out in instalments or on which i- 
terest is being paid, amount to $10,44/- 
432; dividends left in the hands of the 
company on interest, $8,115,057; _pre- 
miums paid in advance, $1,585,427. Upon 
the three items immediately above, thé 
rate of interest to be allowed during 
1934 is 4.4%. The reserve for dividends 
to be credited to policyholders during 
1934 is $4,000,000, and the reserve {or 
other dividends (chiefly dividends in con- 
nection with deferred instalments of pre- 
miums), $686,157. The reserve for taxes 
payable during 1934 is $1,000,000. Other 


miscellaneous liabilities amount 0 
$883,677. 
The company carries a_ reserve fot 


overdue interest of $558,244. This i 
cludes all overdue interest on mortgages 
in process of foreclosure and also 4 
substantial reserve for possible future 
losses on account of other overdue mott- 
gage interest. A contingency reserve 
$1,009,074 is held to meet possible future 
capital losses and for other contingel 
cies. The unassigned funds stand 2 
$9,127,818, which is substantially the 
same amount reported last year. |. 

The company’s mortality was 57.4% 
of the expected. For 1932 the mortality 
ratio was 58.37%. The number of cases 
of suicide was 26% less than in 1932 am 
amount of insurance involved was 50% 
less. 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 
11 New General Agents 


ARE LOCATED IN TEN CITIES 


Texas Was Entered During the Year; 
A Father and Son Among Ap- 


pointees; Careers of New Mgrs. 


The past year has found the Connecti- 
cut Mutual continuing its program of de- 
velopment embracing the strengthening 
of its field organization in some localities 
as well as further expansion in certain 
other states or cities. Eleven new gen- 
eral agents were appointed in ten cities. 
Seven of these men went into six cities 
in which the company has not had gen- 
eral agencies. Texas was entered for 
the first time with appointments of gen- 
eral agents in three cities. 

A picture of these eleven men is print- 
ed on the opposite page. 


Vice-President Peter M. Fraser told 
the convention some facts about their 
personalities, and at the first session 


Vice-President Holderness in charge of 
agencies introduced them to the gather- 
ing and they were warmly welcomed. 
Their careers in part follow: 


Gordon B. Nelson 


Gordon B. Nelson became general 
agent at Portland, Me., on March 16, 
1933, succeeding Fred B. Curtis who re- 
turned to his earlier connection with the 
company’s agency at Albany. Mr. Nel- 
son became a life insurance man in 1926 
after a noteworthy record in organiza- 
tion work for the Ford Motor Co. in 
Western Canada. In 1931 he became a 
supervisor for E. L. Pickhardt, the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Minneapolis. During 
the World War he served with the Cam- 
eron Highlanders of Canada. 


The Shepherds 


In entering Texas the company se- 
lected as its first appointment, the Shep- 
herd Agency; offices at Houston. This 
agency is a partnership between E. D. 
Shepherd, Sr., and E. D. Shepherd, Jr. 
Mr. Shepherd, Sr. is an outstanding fig- 
ure in life insurance circles. He entered 
the business in 1898 and for twenty-nine 
years was general agent for the state for 
the company which he formerly repre- 
sented. Active in civic affairs, he is a 
member of the school board, a chairman 
on two church boards, a charter member 
of Rotary since 1912, and a past presi- 
dent of the Houston Life Underwriters’ 
\ssociation. 

E. D. Shepherd, Jr., joined his father’s 
agency after his graduation from Rice 
Institute in 1925. In seven years devoted 
to personal production he averaged $300,- 


() annually. For three years he has 
been a board member of the Houston 
Life Underwriters’ Association. He is 


also a member of Rotary, as well as on 
the boards of the Y. M. C. A. and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


E. F. White and G. Archie Helland 


_ The second agency for the company in 
Texas was opened at Dallas under E. F. 
White on June 1, 1933. Mr. White after 
some years as a personal producer and 
xeneral agent became the vice-president 
and agency manager for one of the Taxas 
companies. Several years ago he became 
athliated with a large general insurance 
agency as a partner. This agency acted 
as general agents for a life company and 
not only were they highly successful as 
general agents, but Mr. White also head- 
ed the list of their producing agents for 
two years. Mr. White is a past presi- 
dent of the Dallas Life Underwriters’ 
Association. He is a member of Kiwanis, 
oo Athletic Club and Fort Worth 


, As the third focal point for its new 
revi A lexas the Connecticut Mutual 
ae San Antonio with the develop- 
— ot that territory and general agency 
— under the direction of G. Archie 
elland. This agency opened its doors 


Connecticut Mutual 





Warren K. Magruder, general agent, 
Baltimore; Samuel T. Chase, general 
agent, Chicago 
on June 1, 1933. Mr. Helland has sold 


something almost since his boyhood 
Possibly this accounts for his past inter- 
est in personal production and the re- 
markable record he has had since he en- 
tered the life insurance field in 1931 
From that time to the present Mr. Hel- 
land has not missed an application at 
least once each week. As an interesting 
coincidence, January 29, 1933, the open- 
ing day of the Connecticut Mutual’s gen- 
cral agents’ meeting was the third anni- 
versarv of Mr. Helland’s signing of his 
contract as an agent. He is a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Southern Texas 
Life Underwriters’ Association, as well 
as secretary and treasurer of the San 
Antonio Life Managers’ and General 
Agents’ Club. He is a director of the 
San Antonio Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Baxter Maddox 


Baxter Maddox became general agent 


of the Connecticut Mutual in) Aucust, 
1933. A gwraduate of the University of 
Virginia, class of 1923, he went with the 


First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Georgia. His father, Col. Robert F 
Maddox, for decades one of the leading 
residents of Atlanta, retired recently as 
chairman of the bank after forty-five 
vears of service during many of which 
he was president of the institution. Bax 
ter Maddox spent ten vears of his life 
in the bank and at the time he resigned 
to go with Connecticut Mutual he was 
assistant trust officer. He anickly made 
good in life insurance; paid for almost 
$200,000 during the first six months he 
was with the company, and has develop- 
ed a number of full time men. His terri- 
tory 1s North Georgia. 

C. E. Stevens 

Carleton E. Stevens opened a new 
agency for the company at Macon, Ga. 
on September 1, 1933. Mr. Stevens was 
formerly a native of Georgia, but for 
some years manager for Mississippi for 
one of the Southern companies. He also 
was a home office man in the capacity 
of Superiniendent of Agencies for the 
same company for a period of three 
years. During 1932 his agency increased 
production in Mississippi 46% over 1931 
He is a member of the Exchange Club, 
active in the Forty and Eight, the hon- 
orary organization within the ranks of 
the American Legion: He served over- 
seas with the U. S. Navy during the 
World War for twenty-one months on 
a submarine chaser mother ship. 


Hugh E. Wallace 


The next appointment made by 


the 
Connecticut Mutual was a j 


change of 


Leaders 


1933, at 
Wallace 


agents on October 16, 
Neb., with Hugh E. 
taking over the management of the 
company’s affairs at that point. Mr. 
Wallace is a well-known life insurance 


eenera! 
Omaha, 


man in Omaha with many friends in 
and out of the business. In his former 
connection of fifteen years he was suc- 


cessful as a salesman and also served as 
a district manager and general agent. 
He has been well-known for his activi- 
ties in conducting choral work in his 
city and for his part in conducting the 
annual Ak-Sar-Ben shows as a part of 
the festival and week of the same name 
for which Omaha and Nebraska have 
always received broad _ publicity all 
through the West. 
Lee H. Ager 

In making its new appointment at 
Omaha the company decided to estab- 
lish a new agency at Lincoln on Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, and selected Lee H. Ager 
as well fitted for that post. Mr. Ager 
although a young man was several years 
ago the head of a very successful busi- 
ness firm of his own at Lincoln. Selling 
this business several years ago he mov- 
ed to the Pacific Coast. Returning to 
Lincoln he became a life insurance sales- 
man. He is an athlete; a member of 
the Hole-in-One Club and champion of 
the Lincoln University Club in) squash 
and handball. At the University of Ne- 
braska he received letters in track events 
and_ basketball. 

Barney Nudelman 


Foliowing the resignation of Oscar J 
Burkhardt, for many years the com- 
pany’s general agent at Albany, Barney 


Nudelman became gencral agent on De- 
cember 16, 1933. Mr. Burkhardt’s resig 
nation was the result of a desire to 


move with his family to California wher« 
he will devote his efforts to personal 
production for the Connecticut Mutual 

Mr. Nudelman joined the company’s 
ranks in the St. Louis agency as an 
agent on May 16, 1926. In the seven 
and one-half years since then he has 
secured at least one application every 
week and for more than six years at 
least one prepaid application every week 


His production has averaged $500,000 
annually 
He was the first Connecticut Mutual 


salesman to receive the C. L. U. designa- 
tion and in qualifying for this convention 
leads the company in paid lives. He is 
a past president of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters’ Association and has been 
commander of an American Legion post 
for the past two years. 
Frank Wenner 

In order to further intensify its efforts 
in New York State, a new agency was 
created December, 16, 1933 at Utica, N 
Y. with Frank Wenner, also C. L. U. at 
the helm. In 1922 Vincent B. Coffin, now 
Superintendent of Agencies for the Con 
necticut Mutual, persuaded Mr. Wenner 
to adopt life insurance as his career 
For some time he has been a supervisor 
at Utica with his former company. Mr 
Wenner is a past president of the Utica 
Life Underwriters’ Association, and was 
recently elected president of the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. He is also a past president of Ki- 
Wwanis 


A t Holl y woo d 


No Easy Way to Succeed 
As Agent, Says Leader 


GOTTLIEB’S HOLLYWOOD TALK 





“See the People, and Keep On Seeing 
Them,” Is His Suggestion for Those 
Who Want to Continue in Field 
Gustav G. Gottlieb of the J. M. Fraser 
\gency, Connecticut Mutual, New York. 
won the Chase cup for the largest 
amount of new premiums during the past 
eighteen months. He has been with thi 
agency eight years; in insurance for a 
quarter of a century. At the convention 
of the Connecticut Mutual at the Hollvy- 
wood Beach Hotel last week he read a 
paper on “Seeing the People.” It was 
largely based on the importance of know 


ing the value of time and constant in 
terviewing He thought there was n 
Casy way [to win success as an agent 


He said in part: 
“You will cither be a success year after 


year and stay in it, or you will be a 
dismal failure at the end of a certain 
period and go out of it. If you are going 


to make a success of it, you must, dur 
ing certain hours, subordinate everything 
else to it. You must lay out a definite 
schedule as to time—you must see a 
definite number of people every and 
you must absolutely stick to that sched 
ule. You must, in arranging your day, 
leave no time for leisure, and at the end 
of your day plan the next day’s work 
starting with those that time did not pet 
mit vour seeing today. I can honestly 
say that I never have to wonder wher« 
I am going to go next. When T leave 
one man I go to see another one with 
out having to give it a moment's thought 
and IT have never finished a day with 
an exhausted list. There are usually a 
number of people on my list whom I 
have not had time to call on 

“If you are a doctor, a dentist or an 
you must sit in your office and 
for business and perhaps you will 
you are a real life insurance 
to be a success, vou will 
and see the peopl 


d i\ 


attorney 
wait 
get it. If 
man and want 
have to go out 


COLBORN TALKS AT MIAMI 

Karl F. Colborn, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Rochester, N. Y., ad 
dressed members of the Miami Life Un 
derwriters Association at the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel, February 1. He was intro- 
duced by A. Rk. Cassidy, Penn Mutual, 
local president, and spoke on production 

Mr. Colborn gave his “Production 
Formula,” that production is a 
composite result of number of inter- 
times closing, times average sale, 
“Improved Production For- 


Stating 


views, 
while the 


mula” is a matter of more interviews, 
better closing times, larger average 
sales. In order to be successful, a man 
must be able to realize under which of 
the three items he has fallen down in a 
sale, and then be able to correct that 
fault Better closing only comes with 


organized sales talks and that every suc- 


uses a planned sales talk 


cessful agent 
whether or not he is willing to admit 
it, or whether or not he actually realizes 


the fact 
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, Cras 


Connecticut Mutual 


Company Issues Family 
Income Agreement 


CONN. MUTUAL. CONTRACT 
Option of Taking Lump Sum Settlement 
of Commuted Value of the Annuity 
Certain Plus Proceeds 
of Policy 
announced 


One of the new contracts 


mnecticut 
Acree 

alternative 
Vice 


describ 


it the convention of the C 


Mutual was its Family Income 
ment. It is available as an 
form to the one now in use 


\ctuary H. | 


ed the new contract in part as follows 


presi 


dent and B. Rice 


‘A new feature of this agreement is 


that it gives the pavee the option of 
taking a lump sum settlement of the 
commuted value of the annuity certain 


plus the proceeds of the policy. A table 


of such commuted values per thousand 


4% tace amount of the policy, at yearly 


back of the 
option ol 


intervals, Is eiven on. the 


tureement Because of the 


commuting the Family Income pay 
ments, the new agreement does not con 
tain trust provisions 

The Family Income Agreement is 
ft advantage to the company as a whole. 
including its field foree, primarily as an 
aid in placing 


Only 


policies of new insurance 


on such basis, where a correspond 


ing regular policy carries a portion of the 


expenses, can the company afford to 


otter the plan at a rate which is consid 


crably lower than the rate for the equi 


alent in regular Term insurance. It is 


therefore necessary to change existing 


practice in two respects 

“(1) This new ‘contract form’ 
the option of commutation will be 
only in connection with 
insurance. We will, however, continu 
to offer the ‘trust form’ in connection 
with existing insurance under the present 
rules 


CIVINng 
issued 
policies of new 


“(2) The issuance of any form of Fam- 


ily Income Agreement in connection with 
Initial Term Insurance is hereby with- 
drawn. The Graded Premium Life policy 
(which was not available when the Fam- 


ily Income fi 
be the lowest 
In connection which a 
come Agreement will be 
‘The Family Incom: 
designed to give 


rm was first adopted) will 


uum form of policy 
Family In- 
available 

\greement was 
additional protection to 
members of a family at the time when 
most needed. It has been fi rund that the 
decreasing Ter haracteris 





Insurance c 


tics of the Family Income Agreement fits 
other situations; such, for example, as 
providing for the payment, in case of 
death, of a debt which is beine decreased 
by amortization. To meet these situa- 
tions it is desirable that the option of 
taking the commuted value of the incom« 


in a single sum be available. And we be- 
ieve judicious use of this new form will 


se ™ 
Agency Problems 
(Continued from Page 11) 
and in sticking together and playing the 
game as we do we will build a strong 
and yet stronger organization for our 
mutual profit 
‘The uses of adversity are many. They 
have built a fine fiber in this outfit. Char- 
acter has chance to show except 
These four and a half 
ears through which we have gone have 
eted this, our structure, in character 
and ability and courage as never before 
In fact, we hav through our four- 
ear financial war just as Europe went 
through its four years of bloodshed. It 
has given us an abiding faith in the creat 


} 
little 


Im emergency 


cont 





Back row: Jean Markowitz, Mrs. 


Siem 
UNDERW RITE R Se > 


Leaders 





= Li.“ 





Louis Markowitz, Mrs. Jchn M. Fraser, Louis 


Markowitz, Secretary H. N. Chandler, Rosalie Lane (Mrs. Mervin L. Lane); Milton 
Blumberg. Front row: Twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Fraser 


help you in meeting definite needs, there- 
by increasing your opportunity for the 
sale of regular self-supporting life and 
endowment business.” 
Illustration of Coverage 

The following is an illustration of how 
a mortgage under the Home Owners’ 
loan Corporation plan would be covered 
by the Family Income Commuted Value: 

(Pohev of $10,000 with 15 Year 
Family Income) 





LS 
l $10,000 $10,949 $10,000 
2 9,333 10,306 10,000 
3 8,666 9,734 10,000 
' 8,000 9,129 10,000 
5 7,333 8,480 10,000 
6 6,066 7,823 10,000 
7 6,000 7,141 10,000 
& 5,333 6,438 10,000 
9 4,666 5,714 10,000 
10 4,000 $968 10,000 
11 3,333 4,200 10,000 
12 2,666 3,409 10,000 
13 2,000 2 594 10,000 
l4 1,333 1,755 10,000 
15 666 890) 10,000 
NOTE The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


Mortgages are payable in instalments of fifteen 
years. Building and loan associations have simi 
lar repayment requirements 


institution which we represent. It has 
made us stronger men, better able to 
take on cheerfully the great burdens of 
responsibility which during our active 
lifetime are increasing.” 
Caulkins Winds Up Meeting 

David L. Caulkins, general agent, 
Cleveland, who for twenty-nine years has 
represented the company, the final speak- 
er, gave reminiscences of men who had 
formerly served the company and laid 
especial upon several instances 
where general agents of the past trained 
and groomed those who succeeded them 
or got other responsible posts with the 
company. He talked eloquently about 
these connecting links between the past 
and future leading personalities. 


Stress 


CONSERVATION TO COUNT 


Connecticut Mutual Club Year Plans; 
Convention Will Be at Virginia 
Beach in 1935 
The club convention of the Connecti 
cut Mutual will be held at the 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., on June 25, 
26, 27, 1935. The club qualification pe 

riod is eighteen months 

An innovation this year is the inclu- 
sion of a conservation element in the 
club rules. These are in the nature of a 
reward for good persistency records and 
not as a penalty for failure to conserve 


Cavalicr 


Connecticut Mutual Leaders 


Get Awards for Records 


At the 


Mutual Life agents at 


convention of the Connecticut 
Hollywood, Fla., 
Loomis made the 


President James lee 


following presentation of trophies and 
awards: 
civen to the lead- 


Nudel- 
Louis 


The President’s cup, 
er in lives, was won by Barney 
man, formerly an agent in the St. 
December 16 general 
company at Albany, N. Y. 
donated by Samuel T. 
agent at Chicago, was 
Gustav G. Gottlieb of the 
New York. The Steiner 

Henry H. Steiner, 
to the 


agency, but since 
agent for the 
The Chase award, 
Chase, general 
received by 
Fraser Agency, 
cup, donated by sec- 
retary of the company, leader in 
was won by 
Williamson & 
Chicago. The 
Vice-President 


conservation of business, 
Homer D. 
Wellbeloved 


Fraser cup, 


Lininger of the 
Agency, 
given by 


Peter M. Fraser to the second-year ap- 
pointee leading in premiums, went to 
Kenneth S. Austin of the Springfield 
Agency. To James F. Ramsey of Des 


went the Holderness cup, do- 
nated by Vice-President H. M. Holder- 
ness to the first-year leader in lives, and 
to Louis H Louis J. 
Fohr Agency, Regan 
cup, presented by Willard Regan, general 
New York, to the first-vear leader 
in premiums. 


Moines 


Jacobson of the 


Chicago, went the 


agent, 


Hollywood 


February 9, 1934 


Connecticut Mutual _ 
New Aids in Selling 


ANNOUNCED BY AGCCY. DIVISION 


Home Office Pa Course; 
Visual Sales Material for Readjustment 
Funds and Pre-approach Literature 


The agency division o of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life 
wood announced a number of innovations 
furnished the 


at its convention in Holly. 


which will be production 


forces. One of these is a home office 
correspondence service which will be 
conducted under Edward C. Andersen 


This service will 
vive further assistance in field and sell- 
ing problems. It will 


educational director. 


cover numerous 


phases, but will especially emphasize tax- 


ation, income settlement, legal matters 


and business insurance coverage. 


\lso there will be furnished the field 
force visual selling material about re- 
adjustment funds, which will include a 


planograph of visual selling, and organ- 
ized selling talk, a pre-approach letter and 
pre-approach literature. 

The company has also prepared a se- 
vies of twenty-four premium enclosures 
in colors to be circularized at intervals 
throughout the year and to cover almost 
every phase of life insurance service. 


Agents Bulletins 


\nother ape yore announcement is 
the adoption of plans for assisting gen- 
eral agents to edit and publish their own 
agency bulletins. There is a growing 
desire on the part of general agents to 
have a more attractive agency bulletin 
and to make some improvement on the 
mimeographed ones which so many gen- 
eral agencies in the United States use. 

The company is supplanting its “Sale 
of the Month” literature, which was fol- 
lowed with success last year, with a se- 
ries of organized procedures which will 
take up little sales talks which can be 
employed for anything other than the in- 
terview itself, and which will cover such 
matters as delivering the policy, selling 
the sub-agent, accumulating dividends, 


preventing the lapse, getting a_policy- 
holder to repay a loan, and other loose 
ends in selling which ordinarily have 


been left to the agent’s own resources 
and discretion. In other words, it will 
be a follow through in plans of organ- 
ized selling and other activities of agents 
where the company can assist materially 
with literature. 

The company also announced plans for 
a policyholders’ service period which will 
be run on a large scale this fall and will 
continue for a two months’ period. This 
will be in the nature of a policyholders’ 
campaign. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AD 


Connecticut Mutual ‘Used Eighty Daily 
Papers Which Have a Combined 
Circulation of 8,000,000 Copies 
The Connecticut Mutual Life for the 
first time undertook a national advertis- 
ing campaign of its annual financial 
statement when on January 30 a quarter 
page space was taken in more than 
eighty daily newspapers throughout the 
United States. In addition to the state- 
ment itself there appeared extracts from 
President Loomis’ annual report and 4 
column of selling copy on Retirement 
Income Annuities. A coupon was I! 
cluded in each advertisement, which was 
“localized” by the inclusion of the name 
and address of the general agent in that 
particular city. The total circulation of 
this advertisement exceeded 8,000,000 

copies. 

An announcement of 
plan was greeted with great applause 
the company’s field conventions 
Hollywood last week. 


this advertising 
by 
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Metropolitan Figures 
(Continued from Page 1) 


so in the nature of surplus, was main- 
1 at $43,000,000. 
Payments to Policyholders 

Payments to Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers or their beneficiaries, which passed 
the half-billion dollar mark in 1932, sur- 
assed even that record last year when 
$572,679,580 was disbursed in the form of 
death benefits, matured endowments, an- 
nuities, dividends, disability benefits, cash 
surrender values, etc. Of the total 
amount $151,586,374 was paid in settle- 
ment of death claims, and well over 
$400,000,000 to living policyholders. lhe 
total payments averaged $4,740.73 a min- 
ute for each business day. 

The company’s income for the year 
was $871,233,003. Notwithstanding the 
record amount paid to policyholders, Mr. 
Ecker pointed out, this income afforded 
ample means for making these payments 
and provided the necessary funds for ex- 
penses and additions to reserve, and an 
increase in the company’s surplus. 

Dividends and Interest 

The amount reserved for dividends 
payable in 1934 was $95,230,452. The reg- 
ular scales of dividends on premium pay- 
ing policies are the same as those of a 
vear azo. The rate of interest on divi- 
dends left to accumulate with the com- 
pany has been continued at 444% while 
the rate of interest on other monies left 
with the company has becn reduced from 
44% to 44%. 

Industrial policyholders. it is estimated, 
will receive $45,232,899 in dividends, or- 
dinary policyholders $48,188,553, and ac- 
cident and health policyholders $1,809,000. 
Mr. Ecker commented that, including the 
1934 declaration, the Metropolitan has 
paid or credited since its organization a 
total of $918,472,210 to policyholders in 
the form of bonuses and dividends. Of 
this amount more than 40%, or nearly 
$400,000,000, has been earned and de- 
clared during the four full depression 
years—1930-33. 


tained 


Samuel Brandwein 


Opens New Office Quarters 


The Samuel Brandwein agency of the 
Continental American Life in New York 
held open house last Saturday afternoon 
in the agency’s new and attractive quar- 
ters at 10 East 40th Street, New York. 
\ large number of insurance people and 
other friends of Mr. Brandwein visited 
the agency during the day. Several 
members of the home office staff of the 
Continental American were present in- 
cluding George A, Martin, vice-presi- 
dent; D. E. Jones, secretary; Max S. 
Bell, actuary, and Ralph W. Horn, di- 
rector of field service. 

Among those who called to congratu- 
late Mr Brandwein were Max J. Hancel 
and M. J. Lauer of the Hancel-Lauer 
od of the Continental American at 
120 Broadway together with Mrs. Lauer 
and several members of that agency’s 
i also Robert Kruh, manager of the 
rooklyn office of the Continental Amer- 
rem Dave Moskowitz and George Ain- 
inder, Newark general agents of the 
company. Mrs. Brandwein, who is a 
successful agent for the New York Life, 
Was also present. 

The Samuel Brandwein agency started 
in Scratch in January, 1933. Its pro- 
peer during 1933 was $4,000,000. The 
gency led the Continental American 
pi agencies country-wide in both vol- 
whi — In amount of premium income, 
in He Sam Brandwein led the company 
Sobol, hroduction with more than 
fou 01) of business. The agency had 

f men in the company’s first fifteen 
Producers. 

am B. Sapirstein, assistant manager 











BANKERS NATIONAL REPORT 





Insurance in Force Gained $1,858,679 in 
1933; Dividend Scale Being Con- 
tinued; Assets Up 84% 

\ gain of insurance in force was regis- 
tered by the Bankers National Life of 
Jersey City during 1933, according to the 
annual report of that company, which 
showed $1,858,697 more in force than at 
the beginning of the year. The total is 
$60,189,930. New insurance paid for in 
1933 was $24,040,130. Assets are $3,514,- 
192, an increase during the year of $276,- 
540, or over 84%. The cash item is 
$145,588. 

The 1933 schedule of dividends is be- 
ing continued unchanged for the months 
of January and February, 1934. The an- 
nouncement of dividends for the balance 
of the year will be made immediately 
after the meeting of the company’s board 
of directors this month, and it is ex- 
pected that the schedule of 1933 will be 
adopted without change. There is no 
change in the interest rate on funds left 
with the company. 


GEO. KOLODNY PROMOTED 





Elected Actuary and Secretary of Postal 
National Life; 12 Years With Parent 
Co.; Praise For M. J. Denda 

George Kolodny has been elected ac- 
tuary and secretary of the Postal Na- 
tional Life, having been for some years 
assistant actuary of the parent company 
and its mate. Mr. Kolodny was also 
clected secretary of the Postal Life, re- 
taining his title as assistant actuary. He 
has been with the organization for the 
past twelve years, was graduated from 
Trinity College and New York University 
law school; wears a Phi Beta Kapa key, 
and has been admitted to the New. York 
Jar. He is a member of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

Total insurance in force of the Postal 
National Life was increased: by 17% 
last year. Vice-President M. J. Denda 
was given a vote of thanks and confi- 
dence by the board. 


Agency 





SAM BRANDWEIN 


of the Brandwein office, is also an abl 
personal producer. He listed eighth in 
the company’s first fifteen salesmen in 
1933. It is his job in addition to attract 
production talent to the agency and see 
that they are trained. At this time there 
are twenty-two full-time men under con- 
tract with the agency.. Recently Abra- 
ham Greenberg was appointed division 
manager and he will assist with the in- 








$89- YEAR RECORD 
OF 


PROTECTION TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 


Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
business depression. In every one of these years, income 


has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour—the 
New York Life Insurance Company has met every obliga- 
tion to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is amply pre- 
pared to continue to do so throughout the life of every 


one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








duction and training of men, 
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C. F. Armstrong, Penna. 
Commissioner, Dead 


HAD BEEN SICK TWO YEARS 


Prominent Banker Once Ran For Lieu- 
tenant Governor; Named to Insur- 
ance Post by Gov. Pinchot 


Charles Foster Armstrong, Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Commissioner since Jan- 
uary, 1931, died at his home in Harris- 
burg last Sunday after an illness of al- 
most two vears. Death was due to ure- 
nic poisoning 

Charles H 


missioner, who has been in charge of the 


Graff, first deputy com- 





CHARLES F 


ARMSTRONG 


Pennsylvania department during Com- 
nussioner \rmstrone’s illness, is now 
acting commissioner. It is not certain 


whether a new commissioner will be 
named for the balance of the state ad- 
ministration, which ends next January, 
or whether Graff will continue in charg: 
as acting commissioner 


Many politically prominent persons at- 


tended the Armstrong funeral Tuesday 
afternoon at  Leechburg, \rmstrong 
County \lthough Mr. Armstrong had 
been a banker twenty years and in the 


fourteen years before he 
was named head of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department in 1931, he was 
best known as co-author of the Snyder- 
\rmstroug act, the state’s rigid dry law 
of the prohibition era. 

Born 68 years ago at Harmarville, near 
Vittsburgh, he lett school at sixteen to 
become an auditor for the Pennsylvania 
Kailroad. In 1900 he entered the bank- 
ing business and aided in organizing two 
banks in Leechburg and for a time was 
cashier of still another 

From 1894 to i918 he served continu- 
ousiy as a member ot the Leechburg bor- 
ough council or school board. In 1918 
he was elected to the state House of 
Kepresentatives and served ten years. 


coal business 


It was while he was chairman of the 
House Law and Order Committee in 1923 
that he sponsored the prohibition en- 


forcement law which bore his name. 

In 1928 he declined to seek re-election 
to the House and shortly afterward was 
named postmaster of Leechburg. He re- 
signed the postmastership in 1930 to be- 
come a candidate for lieutenant governor 
in the primary campaign as a running 
mate of Governor Gifford Pinchot. De- 
feated for lieutenant governor, he was 
given the insurance portfolio in the Pin- 
chot cabinet when the new administra- 
tion began January 20, 1931. 

Deputy Commissioner Graff, who is 
in charge of the department, joined its 
staff three years ago, shortly after Arm- 
strong’s appointment. Prior to that time 
(sraff had been a deputy secretary in the 
State Banking Department and later an 
official of banks in Pennsylvania and 


New Ter ey 
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Building A 
SELLING PERSONALITY 





It is impossible to get the results you are entitled 
to get in the field of insurance selling unless you 
understand yourself from the Psychological point- 
of-view. This can not be done effectively alone. 


You must have expert advice and assistance. 


To that end I have in co-operation with recog: 
nized psychologists of the highest standing in 
America been making tests of several hundred men 
now selling insurance. Using these tests as a base, 


plans for 


self-study, personality building and 
selling technique 


were developed which enormously increased pro- 
ductive ability and results. Obstacles standing in 
the way of complete success were pointed out and 
suggestions given as to the best selling style for 


the individual to develop. 


When you 


return them they are analyzed and a working 


The tests will be mailed to you. 
procedure outlined and returned to you. 


The investment required is moderate, consider- 
ing the amount of work that must be done and 
its permanent value in your work. Send $15.00 
and you will be sent the tests and whatever con- 
structive criticism and advice essential for you to 
expand your possibilities. If necessary a personal 
interview can be arranged. All communications 
will be held in the strictest confidence. 


7 es Montgomery 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street, New York City 
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| Given Dinner by Directors. 
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mmerinetitiiings'Y 





WILLIAM 


MONTGOMERY 


William Montgomery, president of the 
\cacia Mutual Life, was honored at a 
testimomal dinner in Washington by th 
board of directors of the company as a 
tribute to him on his fortieth anniversary 
as directing head of Acacia. The dinner 
was attended by many distinguished 
leaders in national, civic, insurance, f- 
nancial and business affairs. Senator 


\ndrews of Virginia acted as_ toast- 
master. 

Among the speakers were United 
States District Attorney L. A. Rover; 


Roger J. Whiteford, prominent attorney; 
J. P. Yort, vice-president of Acacia; 
Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen, District 
of Columbia; Insurance Commissioner 
Herbert L. Davis, and Dr. J. B. Nichols, 
medical director. 


Give Radio Talks 
On National Hook-up 


Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Prudential, and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan, both 
appeared as speakers Tuesday evening 
over a nation-wide network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. on the program 
of “You and Your Government” series, 
sponsored by the Committee on Civic 
Education of the National Advisors 
Council and the American Political Sei 
ence Association. 


LIFE CO. RETIREMENT PLAN 

Contributory retirement, insurance and 
disability plans for the Industrial field 
employes and home office employes ol 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia have 
been approved by the stockholders ot the 
company, for adoption when the direc- 
tors find it advisable. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL NEWS CHANGE 

The Pacific Mutual News, published by 
the Pacific Mutual Life of ‘Los Angeles. 
with its January issue appeared in a new 
format, having smaller pages than be- 
fore. Material for the publication 1s now 
being restricted chiefly to articles about 
selling. Feature articles by C. D, 
Moore, vice-president of the company 
and editor of the paper, which have long 
been a leading feature of the Pacific Mu- 
tual News and much quoted, are being 
continued. 


BOKUM & DINGLE ANNIVERSARY 

The Bokum & Dingle agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Chicage 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary last 
week with a luncheon at the Palmer 
House. 
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J. i 1 Brady, W. F ‘Sie 
Speak Before C. L. U. 


STUDY POP ULATION TREND 
bl Effects on Life Insurance; 
a * Practical Aids in Plan- 
ning Day’s Work 


The New York Chapter of C. L. U. 
held its February luncheon meeting at 
Western Universities Club, Tuesday, 
with President Glenn B. Dorr presiding. 
Secretary- Treasurer Benjamin Alk re- 
ported a satisfactory financial condition 
of the chapter, and M. Warren Benton, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
submitted the names of several new 
members who were elected. 

The speakers at the meetings were 
William F. Plume, State Mutual, who 
eave the results of a study on popula- 
tion trend and its possible effects on life 
insurance; and John H. Brady, of the 
' C. McNamara Organizat‘on, who mac 

practical sus ——- on methods 


some 
of organizing the day’s work. 
Mr. Brady me Py that it was his ob- 


successful producers 
systematic method in their 
work whether they call it such or not. 
Some years ago he started a plan of 
erouping his prospect file geographically 


servation that all 


have some 


and fitting new calls with routine ones, 
such as age changes, into this sectional 
plan. Mr. Brady says that he tries to 
make thirty calls a week and keeps 
down the number of calls to make them 
more effective. He thought it was a 


experience today that age 
not producing the business 
“referenc- 
prospecting 


common 
changes are 
they used to. He considers 
ine” the best method of 
based on his own experience. 
Mr. Brady emphasized the necessity 
for preparing the day’s calls in advance. 
He said making up calis in the morning 
does not work in his case and he con- 
siders the night before the latest one 
can make up a call list and finds a late 
and hurried start is fatal to effective 
work during the day. He uses the mail 
more than he used to and on calls finds 
it a simple matter to refer to a letter 
he has already sent. He finds it neces- 
sary to have a device to keep on the 
subject of insurance in talking to clients 
He has observed that many large pro- 
ducers have an almost mechanical means 
of getting the client back to the subject 
by agreeing with any observation the 
client may make that is off the subject 
and immediately reverting to the matter 
in hand. 


Population Trend and Insurance 


in discussing the significance of pop- 
ulation trends Mr. Plume cited the 
change in mass opinion on prohibition 
which he concluded had been materially 
affected over the years of the prohibition 
era by a large proportion of younger 
ages coming to maturity. Continuing his 
discussion of the subject, Mr. Plume 
said: 

“Skilled statisticians and experts in the 
field of social problems have already giv- 
en us some significant things to think 
over. We are told that these trends re- 
veal a declining birth rate and a growing 
Proportion of people in the older age 
groups. The proper interpretation of 
these trends is beyond my ability to 
clearly state. I can, however, suggest 
that if such broad tendencies persist they 
may change the emphasis on certain 
phases of our business. 

“For illustration, childless couples have 
no need for educational policies; their 
interests will be self-confined, and the 
growth of annuities, both single premium 
and deferred, might well increase in the 
future. It might surprise you to inves- 
tigate the recent additions to the roll of 
States which already have old age pen- 
sions; and while they are for advanced 
ages and for small amounts, and only 
allowed under certain conditions, do they 
Warn us of the broad social problems 
ahead ? 

“Will these problems be put up to the 
State—very popular just now—or will 
they be solved through self-help via the 
life insurance route ? Certainly there are 











imany imstances which occur to you all 
of people in the age groups 30 to 40 who 
see this old age problem close to home, 
and it is not so difficult to get them to 
talk of it. 

“Referring to the younger group—20 
to 30—will not each year show them en- 
tering business life, just the same as we 
did? And with business improvement 
beginning now, or ultimately, they will 
grow up with insurance or retirement 
needs—ygood prospects probably for some 
of these younger and more energetic 
newcomers in our ranks. Is it possible 
that we need to retain all the advantage 
of our older group of policyholders and 
contacts, or reach down or over to this 
“coming” generation ? 


“What will be the effect as years go 
by of the programs which begin to 
work? How will insurance influence the 


beneficiaries tomorrow of the insurance 
you placed yesterday ? 

“What of the juveniles 10 to 18 being 
sold policies through a parent? Will 
they grow up with a natural contact with 
life insurance, making them receptive 
later on to real amounts? It may not 
be the same agent; we are not here con- 
cerned with any prophecy on that score. 

“In view of the closeness with which 
our business is tied up with life, these 


things are worth thinking abcut, if we 
have a broad interest; they might be- 
come intensely practical if we work out 


plans to take advantage of our knowl- 
edge. After all, is not the real solution 
of our own problems the combining of 


known facts with imagination? And 
anything which helps us to enjoy and 
understand life is, in my opinion, very 


much worth while.” 
DINNER TO FRANK H. MEYER 


Philadelphia Unit Manager Appointed 
General Agent at Yonkers, N. Y., 
For Penn Mutual 

Frank H. Meyer, manager in the 
Bourne & Durham City Unit of the Penn 
Mutual’s John A. Stevenson Agency, 
I*hiladelphia, was given a farewell dinner 
on Monday evening, January 29, at the 
Penn Athletic Club. Mr. Meyer has been 
made general agent at Yonkers, N. Y. 
The entire membership, agency and cler- 
ical, of the unit attended. Leo I. S. 
Conway was the toastmaster and Cyril 
E. Dolan was assistant toastmaster. Each 
diner said a few words of appreciation 
of the personality and the work of Mr. 
Meyer and expressed regret at the ter- 
mination of his association with the 
Bourne & Durham Unit, and added the 
very best of wishes for his success in 
his new position. 

On behalf of all the associates M. 
Brown, manager of the unit, presented 
to Mr. Meyer a thermos bottle set. 
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smooths the way for the LNL field mans 
call at no cost to him ---- 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Supervisors Hear Mulligan 
Praise United Ass’n Idea 


The idea of local association set-up 


under which a managers’ association, su- 
pervisors’ association and similar organ- 


izations are included as parts of one 
large life underwriters association 
praised by Frank Mulligan, 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
iion of New York City, in addressing the 
monthly meeting of the Life Supervisors 
\ssociation of New York this week. Mr 
Mulligan pointed out that such an ar- 
rangement is being successfully used in 
a number of the larger cities including 
Chicago and Philadelphia and he hoped 
that eventually the plan would be in use 
cverywhere, including New York City, 
where ai present all the associations ari 
separate. 

By having each of these 


group 


was presi- 


groups a unit 


within a larger whole each unit gains 
strength, Mr. Mulligan pointed out. 
Mr. Mulligan also discussed the posi- 


tion of the brokerage supervisor in the 
insurance field and the responsibilities 
that fall upon that post. 


NATIONAL OF IOWA GAIN 
The National Life of Iowa showed a 
gain of 58% in written business in Jan- 
uary, 1934, as compared with that month 
last year, according to William Koch, 
president. January production was the 
largest in any month save one anni- 
versary month since March of 1932. J 

J. Huber was the leading producer. 























TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. 

Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 














FT.WAYNE 
INDIANA 


Aetna Life’s New General 
Agent at Grand Rapids 





HERBERKT W 


FLORER 


The Aetna Life has appointed Herbert 
W. Florer general agent at Grand Rap 
ids, succeeding the late J. A. Bassford 
who died in December, according to an 


announcement by Vice-President S. T 
Whatley. Mr. Florer has been acting 
manager of the agency since Mr. Bass 


ford died. 


\ native of Michigan, Mr. 


Florer has 


two degrees from the University of 
Michigan and started in the life insur- 
ance business in 1927. He was at the 
home office of the company as agency 
assistant in charge of accident business 
and traveled widely through the field 


Over 50% Gain by Phoenix 
Mutual in Business, Apps. 


With a 50% increase in January is 
sued business over last year, the Phoe 
nix Mutual Life of ¢ irtford, has now 
shown a gain in six of the seven months 
since last June. The himaues increase is 
the largest yet recorded and_ furthet 


justifies the company’s belief that 1934 
will bring continued improvement in th 
life insurance business 

The Phoenix Mutual also reports a 
gain of 52% in the number of applica 
tions issued in January over the sam 
period of last year For the seven 


months since last June this increas 


amounts to 30% 


TUNMORE AGENCY’S GAIN 
Production of the J. S. Tunmore 
agency of the Provident Mutual in New 
York Citv was $300,000 paid for in Jan- 
uary, an increase of 300% over last 
January 








Union Contral Leaders 
Meet at Miami Beach 


THE $500,000 CLUB CELEBRATES 


Company’s Big Producers Take Part in 
Sales Symposium; Jerome Clark 
Presides at Club Dinner 
The Union Central’s $500,000 Club held 
its convention in Miami Beach, Fla., at 
the Hotel Flamingo this week. -Thirty- 
three made the club during the year, one 
of whom, Sis Hoffman of Cincinnati, has 
been a member for four years. Herman 
Stark, Chas. B. Knight Agency, Inc., New 
York, is president; and Slane Stump, 
Los Angeles, formerly an agent in New 
York City, is vice-president. Diederich 
H. Ward, Mark Rosenthal and Oscar J. 
Wirtz of New York are other agents 
who are members of the club, and among 
the managers are Charles B. Knight and 
Walter E. Barton of New York. Mr. 

Knight is in Arizona. 

The convention began with a dinner on 
Sunday night, the toastmaster being 
Terome Clark, vice-president and head 
of the agency division. It was a dinner 
dance, with little speechmaking. ; 

Mr. Clark also presided at the busi- 
ness session. 

The first speaker was President W. 
Howard Cox, who reviewed the annual 
financial statement, talking impromptu. 
As he brought out the strong position of 
the company and the gains in financial 
strength, including cash position, during 
the vear, he was roundly applauded. 
President Cox’s report is printed else- 
where. ‘ 

The program had a number of sym- 
posiums in which most ot the club mem- 
bers participated before the sessions con- 
cluded. Subjects of the symposiums 
follow: 

“How I Am Organizing My Prospect- 
ing Plans in 1934,” “What I Learned in 
December Which Will Help Me in 193, 
“Sales Ideas from My 1933 Experience 
Which I Expect to Make Money for Me 
in 1934,” and “How I Will Use My Mem- 
bership in the $500,000 Club to Help Me 
Qualify in 1934.” 


Cleveland Agent Fed 
Up on Radio Wiseacres 


TOO MANY GLOOMY REACTIONS 
“Snap Out of It onl Recapture Fighting 
Spirit,” Is John A. Doyle’s 
Advice 








Taking as his topic what he had learned 
in December that will help him this year, 
Tohn A. Doyle of Cleveland told the 
members of the Union Central’s $500,000 
Club at its meeting at Miami that his 
principal lesson was the necessity of 
agents snapping out of the gloom at- 
mosphere, or they will be sunk. He said 
that the country had been treated to a 
long run of hard luck stories, some of 
which were based on real adversity. It 
wasn’t possible to laugh off the morato- 
rium, the real estate situation, the fact 
that many estates had faded, but there 
are other sides of the picture and toward 
them agents should turn their eyes. He 
went back a number of centuries to illus- 
trate periods of real gloom; yet from 
them the world emerged and until 1929 
they had found a greater prosperity than 
ever before. That prosperity would 
again make its appearance seems evi- 
dent unless history makes a turn-about. 

Anyway, Mr. Doyle found himself en- 
tering December some distance from his 
goal of a $500,000 year. Then his belig- 
gerant spirit rose from the depths; he 
recaptured the spark which he had lost 
temporarily and got back into his stride. 

He thought if people listened less to 
the radio addresses they would be more 
cheerful. “This professor says this and 
that professor says that,” he commented, 
“and if you listen often and long enough 
you will think the world is going to the 
dogs. I tried to get it all straight; final- 
ly thought, ‘Oh, hell!’ and tuned out.” 
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President W. Howard Cox Reviews 
Union Central’s Year and Trends 


Comments by 


W. Howard Cox, president of the Union Central Life, on the 


insurance situation and cconomic trends are of general interest, as he has shown in 


his writing and addresses that he is a student of fundamental conditions. 


Following 


is President Cox’s annual report to the policyholders in which he comments on 
general trends in connection with the company’s business. 


In 1933, the fourth year of the most 
severe economic depression the country 
has ever known, the life insurance com- 
panies again demonstrated their great 
stabilizing power. To their policyholders 
and beneficiaries they paid over three 
billions of dollars, an amount shared by 
approximately one out of every two fam- 
ilies in the country. 

With normal income either curtailed or 
cut off, it is easy to see how this huge 
sum from the life insurance companies 
cushioned the shock of the depression in 
so many homes. Your company’s share 
of this payment to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was $61,066,604 in 1933. 

In times like these, we believe that our 
policyholders will wish to study the finan- 
cal statement in more detail than in for- 
mer years. You will want to analyze not 
only the figures appearing in the finan- 
cial statement but also the general policy 
of management back of those figures. 

During its 67 years the Union Central 
Life has issued a total of 1,191,723 poli- 
cies, giving protection of over $4,275,000,- 
000 to American families. It has paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries $616,032,- 
104. At the end of 1933 it had total assets 
of $317,104,956 and $1,300,850,819 of in- 
surance and annuities in force. 

The total new paid-for business of the 
Union Central for 1933 was $98,639,383, 
of which $80,687,042 was in life insurance 
and $17,952,341 was in annuities. 

Cash receipts exceeded cash disburse- 
ments by $4,895,347. 

General Investment Policy 

A major responsibility of any life in- 
surance company is the safe investment 
of funds entrusted to its care. This 
means putting the money to work in en- 
terprises which are: Proved sound by 
experience, not subject to obsolescence, 
diversified, adapted to close investment 
supervision. 

Each of these requirements is of equal 
importance; none should be out of bal- 
ance. An enterprise, for example, might 
have years of successful experience be- 
hind it, yet be out of date for its present 
and future operations. Moreover, there 
can be no real benefit from diversifica- 
tion if so many different kinds of invest- 
ment channels are employed as to pre- 
vent the development of a seasoned, ex- 
perienced management and supervision. 

Farm Loans 

Your company’s major investment has 
always been and is now in first mort- 
gages on selected and improved farm 
properties. 

Farming is the oldest of industries and 
the farm loan is certainly one of the old- 
est and most proven investments. Many 
other forms of investment proceed along 
cycles of invention from rapid growth 
and importance to waning use and final 
obsolescence, but the fundamental sound- 
ness of the farm mortgage lies in this 
lact: we get our living from the soil, and 
we must always continue to do so. 


Your company’s $117,733,446 of farm 


loan investments secure ample diversifi- 
cation in three directions. The first is 
veoyraphical; the most select fields in 
the best farming areas of thirty-four 
states. 

The second is in variety of crops, de- 
pending on different climatic conditions 
and finding widely varied markets. 

The third direction is in size of loan; 
a large number of small ones instead of 
a few large ones. The average Union 
Central farm mortgage is only $3,715, se- 
cured by land and improvements ap- 
praised at $14,455, almost four times the 
amount of the loan itself. The average 
amount of loan per acre is $26. 

There can be no doubt that the value 
of many of these properties, under pres- 
ent conditions, is considerably less than 
the appraised value at the time these 
loans were made. Therefore these con- 
servative policies and the almost four to 
one ratio of appraised value to loan value 
make these investments particularly 
sound at the present time. 

More than $46,197,551 of mortgages are 
on the amortization plan. This plan re- 
quires that the loan be reduced each 
year, thus annually increasing the mar- 
gin of safety. The original amount of 
these loans has been reduced 31% by 
these payments. 

City Loans 

The same careful investment principles 
governing farm loans are followed by 
your company in its $29,396,078 of city 
loans. These loans, averaging only $3,- 
581 in amount, are confined almost en- 
tirely to residential property, thus avoid- 
ing high unit investments such as apart- 
ments, office buildings, hotels, garages, 
etc. 

Government Financing of Mortgages 

It is well known that the government 
is sponsoring plans to help distressed 
farmers and home owners to get back on 
their feet. The net result of these plans 
to Union Central investments is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The purpose of the Farm Credit 
Administration is to refinance, at low in- 
terest rates, the delinquent mortgages 
of the farmer, paying the original mort- 
gages in Land Bank bonds or in cash. 
The Union Central has not applied to 
the Farm Credit Administration for any 
exchange of mortgages. A considerable 
number of our mortgagors, however, who 
have required this assistance which the 
government is offering have done so. In 
such cases the exchange was on a cash 
basis to the company, amounting in 1933 
to a total of $1,797,304. 

(2) Through the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation the government, at the re- 
quest of the mortgagors, is refinancing 
the mortgages of distressed home own- 
ers on easier terms, by exchanging for 
these mortgages 18-year H.O.L.C. bonds, 
bearing 4% interest guaranteed by the 
United States. Your company exchanged 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Barten Sees 1934 a is 
Year of Opportunity 


THE PUBLIC FAITH IS JUSTIFIED 


Time for Rebuilding and Conservation. 
Program and Budget Recommended. | 
Term Cover Unsatisfactory ; 

Walter E. Barton,  vice-presiden, 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., conelyd. 
ed the first day’s session of the Union 
Central $500,000 Club convention with a 
rousing talk on the prospects for the 
new year. 

“During the last twelve months all jp. 
surance men had _ their troubles, bu 
enough of that,” he said. “We are emerg- 
ing and the prospect is much brighter, 
We had much to be grateful for; and we 
will have more cause for gratitude this 
year. Of one thing we are sure and 
that is there never was a time when new 
men entered the business with more to 
offer or who will encounter more con. 
fidence in the institution itself. It is only 
necessary that they have the proper en- 
thusiasm, gauge their sights at the cor- 
rect focus, and take advantage of their 
vlorious opportunities.” 

Confidence Justified 

That part of the public which did not 
lose confidence in life insurance found 
that their faith was justified. Today js 
a time for rebuilding and for conserving 
as well as for digging up new sources 
of insurance. 

Mr. Barton discussed the advantages 
of program and budget and called term 
insurance at best unsatisfactory. Many 
are revising their sales technique and 
those who are wise will do so with the 
idea of building on a firm foundation so 
that adequate coverage of needs will re- 
sult. Everywhere in the business world 
there is a desire for financial independ- 
ence and a recognition of the fact that 
through life insurance that independence 
can be attained. 

For the weak agent, the quitter, the 
man of alibi, the easily discouraged, Mr. 
Barton did not hold out much hope, but 
for the agent with a stout heart, willing 
to work, using his time intelligently, able 
{Oo present insurance protection so that 
it can be comprehended and the value 
of it understood, there is no limit to the 
possibilities of success. 





ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT POLICY 


William B. Monroe Gives Some Reasons 
Why Union Central Con- 
tract Has Appeal 

Some of the arguments which he has 
found effective in selling the Union Cen- 
tral’s Economic Adjustment policy were 
given to the $500,000 club convention of 
that company by William B. Monroe of 
New Orleans. He said in part: 

“First, it has price appeal. Wages and 
other forms of income are increasing, 
but have not yet reached the point where 
this factor can be overlooked. Price ap- 
peal is effective at any time, but espe- 
cially so right now to the millions of 
policyholders who held on to their in- 
surance to the bitter end, but were finally 
forced to cancel all, or at least a part, ol 
their protection. The fact that these men 
were very reluctant to let this insurance 
go is a direct proof that they are already 
insurance-minded. 

“It is then not only our job, but our 
duty, to offer a contract which will en- 
able these men to replace this protec- 
tion at the earliest possible date and at 
the same time include an investment fea- 
ture which is increasingly tempting mM 
the face of the recent performance 0! 
other investments.” 


INDEXES STREET MEETINGS 

Leo J. Burns, Buffalo, talking of pros- 
pecting before the $500,000 of the Union 
Central meeting this week at the Fla 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, said_ that 
every time he met a person in a castal 
way, whether on the street, subway, rail- 
road train, he made it a point to find 
out something about the person an 
without exception wrote the facts onan 
index card when he returned to his office. 
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CA. Romer’s Novel 
Approaches Described 


SUCCESS OF CINCINNATI MAN 


Puts Questions Which Commit Prospect 
to Protection of Family and 


Old Age Safety 


One of the best prospecting talks made 
at the Union Central convention of lead- 
ers in Miami his week at the Hotel Fla- 
mingo was by Charles A. Romer of Cin- 
cinnati, who is in his fourth year of club 
membership. He has been with the com- 
pany fourteen years and sold his first 
policies when going to school or college. 
In fact, his last year in college he paid 
for $250,000. 

In discussing his security approach he 
asks as a first question, “What is the 
ereatest lesson that is learned by this 
depression?” The answer is, “The ne- 
cessity of security and certainty for the 
future.” 

His point is that it is not the amount 
of income which interests people, but the 
ccrtainty of possession of what they have 
and what the income will be. Here he 
asks a question, “Mr. Jones, let us as- 
sume for the sake of argument that | 
could control your financial future, and 
that I came here and offered you a choice 
of two alternatives. The one is that you 
can have an income of $20,000 a year 
until you are Age 60, but on one condi- 
tion: that you spend every cent of it; 
that you have nothing left when you are 
60 or when you die. The other alterna- 
tive is that you have only half so large 
an income—$10,000 a year—but that this 
$10,000 is guaranteed as long as you live 
and as long as anyone is dependent upon 
you. Which would you choose ?” 

The prospect always takes the second 
alternative. He cannot logically answer 
in any other way. He does not actually 
have to make that choice, but he com- 
mits himself to protection of his family 
and safety for old age. 


Novel Approach 


Mr. Romer offered another novel ap- 
proach. This is in telling the prospect 
he had a new conception of insurance 
programing, which was that he could 
carry more adequate protection at less 
cost. It is not principal but income that 
counts. If the prospect is interested in 
life income for his wife, and if he takes 
enough to provide this now, some years 
iater he will be carrying more than he 
needs because at the beneficiary’s Age 
HX, for instance, it would take approxi- 
mately $25,000 principal, whereas once 
he reaches 50, 20 years later, it would 
take only approximately $18,000 to pro- 
vide $100 a month life income. At that 
time he would be carrying an excess of 
$7,000 which he is paying for but does 
not need. However, by using the com- 


‘muted values of a Family Income policy 


in connection with his program the com- 
pany can provide a constantly decreas- 
ing amount of insurance so that, al- 
though the principal reduces, it is always 
sufficient to guarantee the certain life 
income originally provided in the pro- 
gram. Whereby, it enables him to pro- 
vide a larger income at a smaller annual 
outlay for his insurance program. 


Man in Mask to Appear 
At N. Y. Sales Congress 


_A distinct novelty has been arranged 
lor the Sales Congress of the Life 
nderwriters Association of New York 
City which will be held March 8 at the 
totel Pennsylvania. Lloyd Patterson, of 
the Keane-Patterson Agencies, chairman 
of the Sales Congress committee, states 
that Promptly at 8:55 a. m., for a period 
of five minutes only, there will appear at 
the Sales Congress a Man in a Mask. 
He will personify the prospect of 1934. 
He will give such advice to the agents 
m attendance that only a prospect can 
give. He will outline his problems and 
advise how he can be sold, the type of 
agent who can sell him, and why he will 
uy. He has requested that his identity 


be withheld. 





President Cox 


(Continued from Page 22) 


delinquent mortgages for $403,475 worth 
of these bonds. 

(3) These exchanges directed for the 
relief of distressed property owners both 
on our farm and residence mortgages 
were based on a current appraisal and 
resulted in a scale-down of less than 1% 
on the farm mortgages and none what- 
ever on the city mortgages—a striking 
confirmation of the soundness of the se- 
curity behind Union Central mortgage 
loans. 

Real: Estate 

Real estate owned by your company is 
divided as follows: 

Home Office Buildings........ $ 5,893,675 
Farms 31,449,406 
City Property 3,074,150 

During the depression it was inevitable 
that a large amount of real estate should 
be foreclosed. Yet the amount held by 
your company, exclusive of Home Office 
buildings, increased only 10% during 
1933. Of the total amount held pending 
sale 78% is rented to desirable tenants. 

Foreclosed property is immediately ap- 
praised at its current value. It is then 
transferred to the real estate account at 
book or current value, whichever is 
lower. Assets were marked down §$2,- 
443,115 in this manner in 1933. Any fore- 
closed property which has included no in 


come for two vears is charged off en- 
tirely. For 1933 this charge-off was 
$130,398. 


Real Estate Sold on Contract 

The amount of real estate sold on con- 
tract is $12,725,218. Although the times 
are considered to be unfavorable for dis- 
posing of real estate, sales offers accept- 
ed in 1933 were $7,827,219 as compared 
with $6,639,874 in 1932. 

Other assets amounted to $2,303,607 
Included in this item are H.O.L.C. and 
municipal bonds amounting to $421,473 

Cash Resources 

The company has improved its cash 
position during the past year. At the 
close of the year cash resources amount- 


ed to: 

United States Bonds $5,447,166 

PME oc A CR cig cera aia ested 4,737,318 
TOM ciccnsnkesuawis . $10,184,484 


The company has sold no bonds during 
the year. 


At the close of 1932 the company’s 
statement showed borrowed money of 
$3,399,006. During 1933 all borrowed 


money was entirely repaid. 
Obligations of Policyholders 
These obligations include : 


EGS GW DOUCIES: . 560k ovens $78,166,780 
Promatn GUEES , ooacsace00 ones 5,028,593 
Deferred premiums ........... 5,277,308 


3,337,483 
than th« 


Interest due and accrued...... 


All of these 
previous year. 

The high level for policy loan disburse- 
ments was reached in May, 1932. Then 
followed some improvement until in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, there was again a marked 
acceleration. During the general finan- 
cial emergency in March special legisla- 
tion which applied to all life insurance 
companies put definite limitations upon 
disbursements for policy loans. When 
these restrictions were lifted at the end 
of the emergency Union Central loans 
on policies remained at a very satisfac- 
tory level below the average for 1932. 

Insurance Reserves 

In order to meet insurance obligations 
as they become claims through death, 
maturity or disability, every life insur- 
ance company is required to set up cer- 
tain fixed reserves, predetermined from 
the standard mortality and interest ta- 
bles, upon which the company operates. 
Like most insurance companies, the 
Union Central uses the American Expe- 
rience Tables. 

In 1933 these reserves for the 
Central amounted to $257,827,551. 

The amount of insurance in force on 
December 31, 1933, was $1,300,850,819 (in- 
cluding $41,705,804 annuities and deferred 
annuities), or 9% less than last year. 

Policvholders’ funds left with the com- 


items are less 


Union 


pany at interest and policy proceeds ad- 
ministered under settlement options in- 
creased from $25,128,121 in 1932 to $27,- 
625,852 in 1933. Claims for which the 
beneficiaries have not yet completed 
proof or which are in process of settle- 
ment amounted to $1,969,763. Premiums 
paid in advance totalled $1,222,006. 


Dividends to Policyholders 


As a conservative move in view of gen- 
cral economic conditions the Union Cen- 
tral reduced its dividends to policyhold- 
ers in 1932 by one-half the 1931 schedule 
Since that time practically every impor- 
tant company has made a reduction in 
its dividends. 

In 1933 the Union Central increased its 
dividends to 66 2/3% of the 1931 scale. 
On this same basis dividends for the first 
five months of 1934 have been appor- 
tioned. To continue the same dividend 
for the remainder of 1934 the company 
has set aside a special reserve. Thus 
total dividends to policyholders appor- 
tioned and reserved for payment in 1934 
amount to $6,715,152. 

No dividends were paid to stockhold- 
ers in 1933. 

Annuities were responsible for a loss 
to surplus of $37,642. 

On double indemnity, however, a pol- 
icy rider providing for double the bene- 
filets in case of death by accident, a net 
profit of $166,766 was made. 


Interest 


All life insurance policies of the Union 
Central for which a reserve is held pro- 
vide that this reserve shall be accumu- 
lated at a specific rate of interest. There- 
fore it is possible to determine in ad- 
vance what interest earnings must bs 
made in order to meet these require- 
ments. 

In 1933 the Union Central’s experience 
was: 

Interest actually earned....... $12,848,138 
Required to maintain reserves 10,075,970 


Gain to surplus from interest. .$ 2,772,168 

In calculating a life insurance premi- 
um a nixed portion of the premium 
throughout the duration of the policy is 
allotted for such expenses. The experi- 


ence in 1933 was as follows: 
Received from premiums for 
PMDEDBED coca coe nese $6,613,876 


6,804,237 


190,361 


Actual expenses incurred... 


Loss to surplus from expenses $ 


- of new prospects; 
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Journalistic Tip for 
Prospect Development 


W. F. HANSELMAN’S SUGGESTION 


Agents Can Round Up Group Which 
Will Regularly Tell of Persons 
Needing Insurance 

Wendell F. Hanselman, superintendent 
of agents, Union Central, gave the mem 
bers of the $500,000 Club at Miami Beach 
last week his idea of getting 
and conserving time in doing so 

One of the novel suggestions was that 
the club members could prevent loss of 


prospects 


ume and get effective results by using 
methods somewhat similar to those in 
vogue among newspaper reporters in 


building up a route of news tipsters. M1 
Hanselman was a reporter on the Cin 
cinnati Times-Star, where he had daily 
contacts with various persons who gav: 
him enough leads to develop from five t 
ten good news stories a day 


He saw no reason why an insuranc: 
agent could not have “a prospect tip” 
route in the journalistic sens¢ He 


thought that these informants might in 
clude a clergyman, a newspaper reporter, 
a personnel man in a large business es- 
tablishment, a man in the probate court; 
in other words, sources which can detect 
and are acquainted with the development 
men who can tell who 
really are prospects. 

Another point made by Mr. Hanselman 
was that agents should use their powers 
of observation more when they go to the 
club, when they go to the theatre, when 
they go for a walk. They are constantly 
meeting persons whom they not 
seen in years. During th« 
those years much has happened in the 
lives of these former acquaintances and 
they may have developed into good pros 
pects for insurance. 

He said that every agent should kee; 
a prospect file and he compared such a 
file to the swimming pool of the Fla 


have 


passaue ot 


mingo Hotel. The swimming pool has 
new water running into it and old water 
running out. The prospect file should 


constantly contain new names 

Above all, Mr. Hanselman recommend- 
ed that time control meant conservation 
of time as well as direction of time, and 
he advised the club members 
wasted minutes 


vatch 


Henry k. Hill, general agent for th 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Louisville 
was found dead of a bullet wound last 
week. The coroner pronounce: 
cide 


lit sui 


Keane- Patterson Agencies Open 
New Pershing Square Branch 


The Keane-Vatterson Agencies, gener- 
al agents in New York for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, held a reception late 
Thursday in connection with the opening 
of their new Pershing Square office at 100 
East 42nd Street, which is under the 
management of R. E. Fisher. A large 
number of insurance pecple came in dur- 
ing the afternoon to congratulate Don- 
ald Keane, Lloyd Patterson and Mana- 
ver Fisher. Joseph C. Behan, vice-pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Mutual, came 
down from the home office at Springfield 
for the occasion. The main office of the 
Keane-Patterson Agencies is at 225 West 
Mth Street. 

The Pershing Square office is located on 
the 15th floor of the Pershing Square 
Building, 100 East 42nd Street, and con- 
tains an unusually well planned layout, 
including general office, main agency 
room, individual offices for large pro- 
ducers, conference rooms, and medical 
examination room. All are attractively 
furnished and equipped with every facil- 
ity. The main office is particularly at- 
tractive on entrance and does not have 
the conventional counter, but is an open 
office with an inviting atmosphere. 
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COMPANIES IN HEAL 
POSITION 


FIRE eae 


Financia! statements for 1933 issued by 


fire insurance companies so far this year 


show that the business as a whole is in 
a much better position than a year ago 
and that most companies are compara 
tively far removed from the danger ling 


Nearly all report sizable increases in net 
surplus, even though their total assets 
are not as great as a year ago due to 
valuing security investments more nearly 
on a market quotation basis Many 
companies are now able to report sur- 
plus to policyhclders, net surplus and 
capital combined, in excess of all other 


liabilities, including reserves for losses, 


unearned premiums, taxes, reinsurance, 


contineencies, etc 
Not only did stock fire insurance com- 
panies, with few exceptions, weather the 


severe financial storms of early 1933 and 


improve their position, with respect to 
1932 likewise, before the close of last 
vear, but they have been strengthened 
further by the gains made in stock and 


bond prices since January 1, 1934. Whil 


leaders care to 


few insurance company 

prophesy the course of security prices 
until next January, many are of the 
opinion that the dollar value of securities 
will rise this vear in response both to 
better business conditions and inflation 


ary tendencies, assuming the absence of 


some unforeseen adverse 


developments 
of major proportions here or abroad. 


rokers, 
others should 


buyers, b local agents, 


ckhe 


find most of the 


Insurance 


company st iders and 


current company reports 


rather pleasant reading. During 1933 


financial executives seized the op 
their 


many 


portunity to place companies in a 


much more liquid position. Cash reserves 


were built up, but not to a point to be 
come unwieldy, and Government and 
other high grade bonds were purchased 
in considerable volume. Numerous re- 
ports show cash and/or United States 
Government bond holdings greater than 
reserves for unadjusted losses. 

The public's confidence in stock fire 


insurance appears thoroughly warranted 


and the strength of the 


been achieved without 


companies has 


any sacrifices on 
public other than through 
(0-day 


the part of the 
loss rule. 
that for the 


ency the 


the operation of the 
And 


period of the emerg 


nearly all will agree 


inconven- 
iences caused by deferring loss payments 
were than offset by a welcome and 


substantia! decline in 


mor 
moral hazard 
losses and arson. 

The losses in 1933 


marked fall in fire 


- 


the post office of New York City under the act 


is permitting many companies to repori 


a trade profit despite another decrease in 


premium income. Underwriting profits 
are common and generally of good pro- 
portions due to the presence of funds 


released from unearned premium re- 


serves. This development most likely will 
be reversed this year as premiums in- 
crease and funds must be withdrawn 
from net surplus to go into reserves. 
However, such will be welcomed as in- 
dicating a return to more normal busi- 
ness conditions 

Profits from sale of securities are be- 
ing shown for about the first time since 
1929 and 1930. The significance of this 


is that companies have reached the stage 


where they are able to revise their in- 
vestment portfolios to bring them up 
to date without being compelled to take 
large losses. All in all stock fire com- 


panies are in excellent shape to take ad- 


vantage of expanding business this year 


and to offer full and safe insurance fa- 


cilities to insurance buyers everywhere 


BALTIMORE NEWS 


formal announccinicnt 


GOOD 


that 
Corporation 
ste ck 


Maryland Cas- 


Behind the 
the Reconstruction Finance 
preferred sub- 
of $7,500,000 in 
ualty Co. stock, its final completion of 


the $82,000,000 mortgage bond refunding 


has agreed to a 


scription 


plan, which included participation of the 
United States F. & G., and that com- 
pany’s $4,000,000 preferred stock issue, 


is a story of courageous up-hill fighting 


which will probably never be told in full 


but which has been rarely equalled in 
years gone by. 

It is significant as the last chapter of 
this courageous fight is being written 
that F. Highlands Burns, president of 
the Maryland Casualty, points with pride 
to the fact that “we have complied with 
all of the conditions imposed by the 
R.F.C.,” and that “it is most gratifying 
to the company, its agents and policy- 


holders that the Maryland will occupy a 


strong financial position.” 

credit of the Mary- 
United States 
sit- 


To the everlasting 
land Casualty and of the 
F. & G., 
uation is also happily on the mend, there 
thorough, 


whose mortgage guaranty 


was no faltering in the syste- 


matic 
of bondholders in practically every state 


program of acquainting thousands 


Union with the refunding plan 
and the details of Only 
six months was allowed by the R.F.C. to 
complete this task, deposit of substan- 
tially all the bonds being required. Its 


satisfactory completion was hailed this 


in the 
its operation. 


a 
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Miss Elise M. Holderness, daughter of 


the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
that company, 
while the 


Connecticut Mutual Leaders’ 


T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor, con- 
servation department of the Nationai 
Board of Fire Underwriters, addressed 
last Monday the architectural and engi- 
neering classe s of the University of Vir- 
ginia on “The Relation of Proper Build- 
ine Construction to Fire Losses.” On 
Tuesday, Mr. Fleming addressed the 
\labama Polytechnic Institute on the 
same subject; on Wednesday the Georgia 
School of Technology, and on Thurs- 
day the Clemson Agricultural College. 
Today, in Asheville, N. C., Mr. Fleming 
speaks before the Collegiate Institute, 
the Kiwanis Club a a special meeting 


of fire chiefs of surrounding cities and 
towns. There is hardly a city or town 
of any size in the United States where 


Mr. Fleming is not known to chambers 


of commerce and Kiwanis and Rotary 
club officials interested in fire preven- 
tion work. 


* * * 


John A. Cosmus, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Fire of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford group, last week retired from office 
on account of impaired health. He has 
not been in good health for several 
months and asked that he be not re- 
elected. Entering the service of the Con- 
necticut in April, 1905, Mr. Cosmus was 
made assistant secretary in 1908 and sec- 
retary in 1912. He became a director in 
1914 and vice-president in 1920. While 
associated with the company he con- 
tributed largely, as underwriter and ex- 
ecutive, to its welfare, exhibiting always 
a high conception of his obligations to 
the business. 


e ¢ *# 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, is to manage the 
next campaign of the Hartford Com- 
munity Chest, having been elected vice- 
president of the Chest in charge of the 
campaign for 1934. 

* * * 

Edward T. Cairns, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund, was last week re-elected 
president of the Pacific Factory Insur- 
ance Association at the second annual 
meeting held in San Francisco. 


week by daily newspapers country-wide 
as “one of the largest private refunding 


operations ever attempted in the United 


States. 





Vice-President H. M. Holderness of 


and James Lee Loomis, Jr., son of the president of 
were snapped by a photographer on the beach at Hollywood, Fla, 
Club was in session there. 


George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, has just been re- 
elected a director of the All-Year Club 
of Los Angeles, one of the objects of 
which is to extol the attractions of that 
city and its climate. While not a native 
of California, having been born in Can- 
ada, Mr. Cochran has all the enthusiasm 
of a native son for the state of his adop- 
tion and he has played an important part 
in the development of Southern Califor- 
nia for the past forty years. Mr. Coch- 
ran was for years a practicing attorney 


and acted as counsel for the Los An- 
geles Clearing House during the critical 
panic of 1893. He has had a prominent 


part in the organization and development 
of utilities, irrigation and real estate 
projects and many other undertakings in 
and around Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Herbert C. Taylor, Virginia state agent 
for the Home of New York with Rich- 
mond headquarters, underwent ‘an emer- 
gency operation for removal of his ap- 
pendix last week at Stuart Circle Hos- 
pital in Richmond. He was planning to 
leave for New York to spend a week at 
the home office of his company when he 
was rushed to the hospital for the op- 
eration. He had planned to spend Sun- 
day in New York with his brother, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life. 

* * * 

Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of fire and cas- 
ualty companies, returned to the group’s 
head office in San Francisco on Monday 
Mr. Page has been in the East on an 
extended business trip where he visited 
company offices in Chicago, Boston and 
New York. 

* * * 

Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, was host at his 
home in Des Moines last week to 20 
alumni and faculty of Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, of which the president 
is his brother John Nollen. Gerard * 
Nollen is also a graduate of Grinnell. 

* * * 

Russel T. Byers, vice-president of the 
American Central Life, at the Indiana 
Insurance day meeting in Indianapolis 
last week was awarded the Chandler 
trophy for the most outstanding service 
for the good of the insurance business 
during the past year. 
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Bassett Again in News Limelight 


When Neal Bassett, chairman of the 
boards of the Commercial Casualty and 
the Metropolitan Casualty companies, re- 
cently with characteristic directness de- 
cided to withdraw entirely from the 
workmen’s compensation field due to the 
unsatisfactory underwriting conditions 
prevailing, his action publicly announced 
created quite a stir. It is in an effort 
to remove some of the inadequacies 
about which he complained that the 
agent and company executive special 
committees are confering this week. 

An interesting commentary on the sit- 
uation came to me recently from the 
executive of a large casualty company 
who wagered that if a show of hands 
were to be taken on the company atti- 
tude regarding acceptance of compensa- 
tion risks the vote would indicate that 
many of the substantial companies were 
so brutally hardboiled on workmen’s 
compensation they were practically writ- 
ing no business in this field. But to 
make public announcement of withdrawal 
from the biggest casualty line, compul- 
sory by law in most states, requires cour- 
age and the ability to stick to a position 
once taken in spite of criticism. 

* *” * 
Egypt’s Bullion Salvage to Continue 
in Spring 

_According to news received from the 
Sorima Co. of Genoa, the salvage ship 
Artiglio, whose sailing from Genoa was 
recently held up owing to a dispute be- 
tween the company and the crew, has 
now been remanned with a few excep- 
tions by the same crew and has sailed 
with another salvage ship, the Arpione, 
to locate a wreck off Savona, on the 
Italian Riviera. 

The salvage ship Rostro, also a Sorima 
vessel, reports that the buoys over the 
Egypt are all in their places and that 
the salvage of the Egypt’s bullion on 
behalf of underwriters will be resumed 
by the Artiglio in the spring. It is then 
hoped to take the last of the gold and 
silver from the wreck. 

It is interesting to note that the sal- 
vage boom shows no sign of abating. 
During the war boom in shipping there 
was a tremendous boom in salvage work 
as well, for it is easy to imagine the 
Prospects of salving a sunken ship at a 
cost of perhaps $100 per ton gross when 
the market price of tonnage was in the 
neighborhood of $150. But when ton- 
nage came down to $25 per ton, or less, 
difficult or protracted salvage operations 
designed for the recovery of ships were 
out of the question. Then the recovery 
of the Egypt's gold put an entirely new 
complexion on the science of salvage. 
Not the least effort was made to save 
the ship or any part of her, but new ap- 
pliances permitted the recovery of a val- 
uable portion of her contents. 

_ Now that prices are once again tend- 
Ing upwards, salvage appears to offer a 
eld for renewed activity, and another 
Italian concern is taking steps to recover 
the valuable cargo of tin which went 
Own in the Glen liner Glenartney when 














she was torpedoed off Tunis in 1918. She 
lies in over 100 fathoms, but conditions 
otherwise are much easier than in the 
case of the Egypt, and it is anticipated 
that the tin will prove recoverable by 
mechanical means. 

Another salvage job now under way is 
the recovery of the Lutine’s bullion, 
which was reported a short time ago. 

* * * 


How Charles Heath Broke an Arm 

Charles E. Heath, well-known Insur- 
ance Superintendent of Manitoba, is 
carrying one arm in a cast that holds 
the limb on a level with his shoulder; 
he has also been limping. He recently 
jumped out of bed onto a small bedside 
rug with disastrous results, for the 
Heath floors are kept highly polished and 
the rug slid away. His left foot struck 
the dresser, injuring one of the toes, and 
then he fell to the floor, dislocating the 
shoulder and breaking his arm in two 
places. 

A. E. Fisher, Saskatchewan Superin- 
tendent, heard about the accident and 
immediately started an inquiry. He says, 
“T wrote to find out whether or not 
Charlie had been trying to dance the 
Highland Fling or Sailor’s Hornpipe but 
he assured me that it was an accident 
pure and simple. He does not attach 
any blame to the house-keeping pro- 
clivities of his wife (in keeping the floors 
so well waxed). This shows what a gal- 
lant bird our old friend Charlie is.” 

x oo Ox 
Well-Known British Marine Insur- 
ance Figure Dies 

Sir Ernest William Glover, Bart., who 
died at Barnet, England, recently in his 
seventieth year, was a notable figure in 
British shipping and marine insurance. 
He will be widely missed. Sir Ernest 
was a partner in the London firm of 
Glover Brothers, managing owners of 
the Shakespeare Shipping Co., and ship 
and insurance brokers. He had long 
been concerned about the serious state 
of British cargo shipping and was vice- 
chairman of the Tramp Owners’ Com- 
mittee which was recently appointed by 
the Chamber of Shipping to examine the 
condition of the tramp shipping trade 
and to make suggestions. He took an 
active part in the preparation of the de- 
tailed report which was submitted to the 
Council of the Chamber and was for- 
warded by it to the Government with 
recommendations. 

Sir Ernest served at the Ministry of 
Shipping during the war, being director 
of the ship management branch. He 
was also a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, transport department, Admiralty, 
in 1915 and 1916. He was created a 
knight in 1918 and a baronet in 1920, and 
received Belgian and Norwegian deco- 
rations. In 1923 he was president of the 
Chamber of Shipping, and he was chair- 
man of the Baltic, Mercantile & Ship- 
ping Exchange during the years 1924-28. 

x * x 


Famous Lloyd’s Character Recalled 
In a weighty number brought out by 
the London Financial News to cele- 


brate its fiftieth anniversary there is an 
amusing article by Patrick R. Chalmers, 
director of the Mercantile Bank of In- 
dia, in which various eccentric characters 
are considered who have flitted across 
the scene of London’s business life dur- 
ing the past century. Outstanding among 
these is Richard Thornton, of Lloyd’s, 
who in the luncheon hour would bet 
heavily on the presence of cheesemites 
and, back again in the Long Room, was 
the first to insure the risk of Queen 
Victoria having twins at her forthcoming 
confinement. Thornton died at the age 
of ninety and to those who stood about 
his bed, he said:—“Stand aside, please, 
let me see the sun go down; I shall 
never see it rise again.” By his good- 
humored eccentricities Thornton carved 
himself a permanent niche on Lloyd's 
scroll of fame. 
* * 


Italian Diver Creates Record With 
New Apparatus 

The famous chief diver of the old 
Artiglio, Raffaelli, using an improved 
tvpe of shell, descended into the sea re- 
cently to a depth of 1,200 feet. This 
marks an amazing advance on the form- 
er feats of Raffaelli himself during the 
work in connection with the liner Egypt 
which, it may be remembered, lay at a 
depth of 450 feet. 

4 * 
British Insurance Dramatists 

Two well-known British dramatists 
who started life in the insurance world 
have new works in hand. R. C. Sher- 
riff, of “Journey’s End” fame, having 
made a hit in Hollywood as a scenario 
writer, is now busy in collaboration with 
Jeanne de Casalis, the London star, upon 
a play dealing with Napoleon during his 
exile on St. Helena. They have discov- 
ered intense dramatic possibilities in this 
theme, which shows the emperor round- 
ing off his career in the company of 
third-raters whom he would never have 
known had not fortune turned against 
him. 

The other dramatist with an insurance 
background is John Drinkwater, who has 
completed “A Man’s House” for the Mal- 
vern Dramatic Festival this summer. The 
play is set in Jerusalem in 33 A.D., but 
is modern in form. 

Neither of these artists has yet set an 
insurance office on the stage although 
the insurance experience of both has 
been long and wide. The idea must 
surely have crossed their minds and, if 
it is ever carried out, no one would be 
able to handle the theme better than one 
of these men. 

* * * 

Royal Issues Artistic Prospectus 

A new life prospectus has just been 
issued by the Royal Insurance Co., and 
is of considerable artistic interest. On 
the outside is engraved a copy of sculp- 
ture on the face of the head office build- 
ing at North John Street, Liverpool, in 
the center of which is “the figure of 
Wisdom and Prudence comforting the 
widow and fatherless, giving counsel and 
aid to youth, and entrusting helpless 
childhood and frail old age to the benefi- 
cent care of Commerce.” 

The prospectus is accompanied in a 
folder by separate proposal forms and 
by a copy of a life policy, the terms of 
which are clearly set out. 

* * * 


Capital Investments in All Civilized 


Countries 

The “Deutsche Verein fiir Versiche- 
rungswissenschaft” in Berlin has recent- 
ly published No. 53 of its irregularly ap- 
pearing treatises dealing with the legal 
prescriptions prevailing in all civilized 
countries regulating the investment of 
capital of insurance companies. The au- 
thor of the book is Dr. Hans Ullrich, 
Director General of the Gotha group 
of companies in Gotha, Germany. The 
book is dedicated to the coming Inter- 
national Congress of Insurance Science 
which will meet in Rome next May. 

It gives the laws for twenty-six Euro- 
pean, two African, two North American, 
six South American, four Asiatic and 
one Australian country. The most val- 
uable part is a complete list of books 


dealing with the subject which enables 
any one interested in the subject to do 
his own research work if so inclined 
* * a 

A New St. George and the Dragon? 

Much has been written of late about 
the sea monster which has its habitat in 
Loch Ness, Scotland, leaves the sea at 
night to roam on terra firma and return 
to the Loch in the morning. An enter- 
prising circus director has offered a price 
of £20,000 to any one who will deliver 
this serpent to his circus, but as possibly 
the monster may really exist and a new 
Knight St. George may succeed in earn- 
ing the prize the circus owner has taken 
out a policy with Lloyd’s London for 
£20,000 in case he should be called upon 
to pay the offered reward. It is stated 
that the premium for this policy is £80 

* * * 


Stavisky Scandal Affects French 


Insurance 

The Stavisky scandal which is at pres- 
ent agitating France has taken on an 
insurance angle. Stavisky made it a 
point in all his various dealings to be 
on intimate terms with those high in 
power. The Paris insurance weekly La 
Semaine publishes in its January 14 
number two letters, one written by M 
Garat, deputy mayor of Bayonne, to 
Julien Durand on June 14, 1932, Durand 
then being minister of commerce, in 
which Garat, a friend of Stavisky, com- 
plains that insurance companies were not 
buying the bonds issued by the City of 
3ayonne for investing their reserves, 
which refusal, it was claimed, gave the 
bonds—which later on turned out to be 
forgeries—a poor investment rating 
There was another letter from Durand 
to the then minister of labor, Dalimier 
The result of this ministerial correspon- 
dence was a circular letter from Dali- 
mier to the insurance companies under 
his supervision, in which he points out 
that these bends are legal investments 
for the reserves of insurance companies, 
citing the laws and decrees which made 
them such. The companies in their turn 
considered this letter all but a command 
to invest in these bonds and bought quite 
extensively, holding now, so it is stated, 
in excess of 130 million francs. As a 
result of the crash they lose heavily and 
some smaller companies are said to find 
themselves in difficulties. Recourse by 
the companies against the French gov- 
ernment and the City of Bayonne is 
expected. 

~ * a 

Oswald Spengler and Insurance 

Oswald Spengler, famous author of 
“Decline of Western Culture” and Ger- 
many’s gloomy professor, has just pub- 
lished a new book which has had exten- 
sive sale in Germany. Its title is “Jahre 
der Entscheidung” (Decisive Years) in 
which the author deplores the universal 
desire for security as a mark of degen- 
cration of a generation which fears to 
risk anything and to face the dangers 
inherent in living. Says the Professor: 

“The striving for security, to be in- 
sured against old age, accident, unem- 
ployment, sickness that is; against life 
and all its problems, is a manifestation 
of declining courage to meet these prob- 
lems and overcome them by individual 
courage. Starting in Germany it has 
affected all white races in every part of 
the world. Whoever is afflicted with 
misfortune calls for the help of others 
without trying to help himself.” 

Professor Spengler evidently does not 
realize that economic misfortune in the 
twentieth century and especially after 
the world war is vastly different from 
the threats such a fate held in the more 
remote past and today large numbers of 
people are threatened in a manner in 
which to help themselves hardly enters 
any longer into the argument. For in- 
stance, the danger of unemployment 
faces us in a form former generations 
did not know and the best will to self- 
help is quite powerless to protect the 
individual against this catastrophe. 
Changed economic conditions have cre- 
ated problems which the individual alone 
cannot meet and which compel it to band 
together as an insurance proposition. 
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E.U.A. Agreement With 
Philadelphia Prepared 

END OF CONTROVERSY IS SEEN 

Agents and Commpens Representatives 
Have Conferred on Commissions, 


Etc., For Several Years 


long months of 
local agents in 


Following many, many 
negotiations between 
Philadelphia and representatives of the 


Eastern Underwriters Association, it is 
expected that an agreement by the E 
U. A. with the Vhiladelphia agents will 


be reached President Otho E 
Lane of the Fire Association of Phila 
delphia is chairman of the company com 
mittee conferring with the producers and 
he has nad splendid success in eliminat- 
ine differences between the companies 
and agents. It is rumored that the com 
panies will reduce the area of the re 
stricted district in Philadelphia and the 
agents in turn will accept the revised 
commission arrangement for Philadelphia 
suburban territory. 

In Philadelphia the congested area, 
which has been from the Delaware River 
to Twelfth Street, between Vine and Pine 
Streets, will end at Seventh Street and 
the area of the five blocks will go inte 
the intermediate 25% commission class, 
giving the agents and brokers a higher 
commission on the business in that ter- 
ritory. 

The suburban territory 
fight is reported settled with the com- 
panies allowing the agents to collect the 
old 35% commission for the months of 
last July, August and September and the 
new 30% commission scale, which was to 
have gone into effect last July, beginning 
as of October 1 


soon. 


commission 


Brooklyn Agents Prepare 
For Exchange Meeting 


Over seventy-five offices were repre- 
sented at the mass meeting of Brooklyn 
local agents last week at the Hotel 
Pierrepont where the question of over- 
head writing by offices in Manhattan was 
discussed at length. At the close of the 
meeting those present approved a reso- 
lution previously adopted by the Brook- 
lyn Fire Insurance Agents’ Association. 
When the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change holds its February mecting next 
Wednesday it is expected that Brooklyn 
representatives will make a strong appeal 
for action by the Exchange to restrict 
overhead writing of Brooklyn and Long 
Island City risks by Manhattan counters 
without at the same time removing the 
privilege of securing binders from New 
York City offices prior to the actual is- 
suance of policies through Brooklyn and 
Long Island City agents 


SCHIFF MAY BE PRESIDENT 


Preliminary reports received in Chica- 


go by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers indicate that William 
Schiff of Schiff, Terhune & Co., New 


York, will be its first president and that 


J. A. Mudd, Jr., Chicago, will be chair 
man of its first executive committee. It 
also is indicated that E. S. Litchfield of 


treasure! However, 
been a nominee for 
the secretaryship. Oliver Blase of St 
Louis is chairman of the nominating 
committee and Arthur S. Schwartz of 
Chicago, president of the Illinois 
ciation, is a member. 


Boston will be th 
there has not yet 


asso- 


ARSON BILL IN ASSEMBLY 

The New York State Assembly now 
has before it a bill to reduce penalties 
in arson cases and also to define attempt- 
ed arson so that district attorneys may 
have a better opportunity to secure con- 
victions. The maximum penalty is re- 
duced from forty years to twenty years 


Home Insurance Co. 
In Strong Position 


TOTAL SURPLUS NOW $39,492,597 
Assets Amount to $89,679,382; Franklin 
Fire Also Reports Big Gain 
in Surplus 

The Home Insurance Co. of New York 
shows a sizeable increase in net surplus 
in the annual statement for 1933 even 
though assets are down some due to 
changes in the security valuations for- 
mula of the commissioners. Net surplus 
at the close of last year amounted to 
$27,492,597, compared with $20,167,637 a 
year ago. Cash capital remains unchanged 
at $12,000,000, giving a_ policyholders’ 
surplus of $39,492,597. The contingency 
reserve of $6,594,777 represents the dif- 
ference between convention values of se- 
curities and actual market quotations of 
December 31, 1933, on all bonds and 
stocks owned. Assets total $89,679,382. 

With $10,051,290 in cash and $17,203,729 
in United States Government, state, 
county and municipal bonds the Home is 
in a strong liquid position and able to 
meet any unexpectedly large loss claims 
without sacrificing investments. In fact, 
the present loss reserve for the company 
is only $5,899,173. Other bonds and stocks 
are valued at $51,450,277. In reality the 
value of the Home’s investments, as well 
as those of most other insurance com- 
panies, are greater today than at the 
close of last year due to the upward 
movement of market prices of securi- 
ties in the last five weeks. The un- 
earned premium reserve of the company 
stands at $35,789,411, compared with $38,- 
724,071 a year ago. 

Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of the 
New York Trust Co., has been elected 
to the board of directors along with 
Herbert P. Howell and Frank E. Park- 
hurst to take the places of the late Clin- 
ton D. Burdick, David H. McAlpin and 
William Ives Washburn. 

The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, a 
member of the Home group, reports as- 
sets of $17,258,172 and net surplus of $4,- 
762,009 at the close of 1933. A year ago 
the net surplus was $2,581,040 and the 
assets $18,528,720. With a capital of $3 - 
000,000, the present surplus to policyhold- 
ers amounts to $7,762,009. The contin- 
gency reserve is now $1,281,154, compared 
with $4,150,000. The reserve for uwun- 
earned premiums is $5,114,255, a drop of 
about $400,000, and the reserve for un- 
paid reinsurance is $1,989,754. The loss 
reserve is $861,000. Cash in banks totals 
$1,000,639 and bonds and stocks are val- 
ued at $14,325,658. 


for first degree arson. The second de- 
gree penalty is cut from twenty-five to 
ten years and third degree from fifteen 
to three years. The bill provides for in- 
dictments for attempt in either first, sec- 
ond or third degree arson. 


on all Bonds and Stocks owned. 


National Union Fire Insurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1933 
NEW YORK STANDARD 


ASSETS 

SPTRNUNNN ooo eit cart wai eau a oak aa ena okie a oe $ 1,166,547.13 
MIE. gr a ea aieke waa bid & aw Me ea Aah ne kine dda an reclue 6,472,136.98 
NII Sisco aa ie wa ie hate ue es eS ee 2,821,010.54 
ee PIII: ON iis. daca cig sec crowd Ada sale cadeba oaeeaies 846,481.81 
II va: b aca 6: rac mre 4: eae Brees ecw Bc wns em aan al ht 849,300.73 
Premiums in Course of Collection Not Over 90 Days Due..... 864,191.72 
SE NE as sins wae wnnndnad Aaie Cad wean Oni OR wes 132,540.9] 
NN EINE GOIN 5. 5: 5-5 acu haa wee ache learen bla Ok aoa d aula 180,149.69 

INE, UNC IIR icc te it 2 $13,332,3595] 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 

INTE NS sc eA $ 940,604.16 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................cccceccecee 6,116,880.52 
NN INE asia a oa ae calae Solaciusbaiaewlancinceis 222 500.00 
NN EERO PORE) PPO ee PaO 1,173,514.05 
SeUGOe GOO GT DAMNNORS ksececcadceneciéransecsdessuuson 530 505.23 

Capital umes eerie enGrs Pir nericukMueeseehataraneeh $1,100,000.00 

IIE ian siace-a ales 6b eit arctrwaeaiheaecsiemn ae eeeee ca 3,248,355.55 
enpins te Pollestielders:. «o.o.0.0siiccccsccccesvcccseces 4,348,355.55 
$13,332,359.51 


*Contingency Reserve representing difference between value car- 
ried in Assets and actual December 31, 1933 Market quotations 
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Delaware Bridge Commission 


Explains Insurance Situation 


The Delaware River Joint Bridge Com- 
mission will take out whatever insurance 
the government demands on the Dela- 
ware River Bridge, a member of the 
commission said this week. 

“The Public Works Administration,” 
the commission member said, “is de- 
manding that we take out two policies 
on the bridge—an all-risk coverage and 
a use and occupancy policy covering the 
bridge earnings. While we made provi- 
sions for insurance, we had no idea that 
the government would demand the 
amount that it has—forty-seven million 
dollar policy—or that the premium would 
be anywhere as high as what is being 
quoted. 

“We are now conferring with the en- 
gineers’ finance body of the P.W.A. in 
an effort to have them come down on 
the amount of the policy. While we 
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$1,500,000.00 
1,232,814.86 
290,610.62 
764,275.92 
2,318,470.98 
6,106,172.38 





know that the government is demanding 
and receiving insurance on similar proj- 
ects, still the Bridge Commission feels 
that the situation is somewhat differeni 
as far as the Delaware River Bridge 
After all, the bridge has been in 
operation for some years and it has been 
earning money. 


roes, 


“There is no new construction work, 
no building of a new bridge. When the 
bridge was built provision was made for 
the construction of a high speed line and 
all that is necessary now is for the plac- 
ing of the rails. We feel that the gov- 
ernment should not ask for any higher 
policy than the amount of the loan.” 

The premium for the $47,000,000 poli- 
cies is said to be close to $120,000 a year 
It is said that the Bridge Commission 
had planned on the premium running 
around $20,000 a year. Should the com- 
inission be successful in cutting the 
amount down to $10,000,000 the premium 
will be about $30,000. 





COMMISSIONERS MEET TODAY 
The executive committee of the Na 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is holding a meeting at the New 
York Insurance Department offices ™ 
New York this morning. Merton L 
3rown, Massachusetts Commissioner, | 
chairman. One of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed is that of possible conflict be- 
tween state and_ federal jurisdiction 
arising out of adoption of insurance codes 
by the N.R.A. In New York City there 
is a growing feeling in company circles 
that the code of fair competition as filed 
in Washington by the local agents will 
not serve as the basis of conferences 
when hearings on insurance codes are 
scheduled. 
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$50,000,000 Fire At Baltimore 
Occurred 30 Years Ago Feb. 7 


Great Conflagration Cost Insurance Companies Around 
$30,000,000; Emphasized Necessity For Standard 
Fire Hose Couplings 


The precise extent of the damage done 

to Baltimore as a result of the confla- 
gration of February yA 1904, agerevated 
about $50,000,000, but happily we know 
that, vast as was the loss, the disaster 
was almost entirely a property one. 
There was a widespread area of ruin 
and a tremendous monetary loss, yet 
there was no disaster to human life and 
comparatively little loss of homes. The 
region burned covered about 155 acres 
and the amount of insurance paid by the 
various companies totaled approximately 
$30,000,000. The destroyed area included 
the main part of the business section, big 
office buildings, banks, power houses, ho- 
tels, wholesale dry goods houses, great 
warehouses, factories, docks and lumber 
yards. 
“ The wonder is that a fire could have 
gained such headway in a modern city 
equipped with up-to-date appliances, and 
among brick, iron and stone structures. 
Great buildings crumbled like paper be- 
fore the blast of flame. Everything 
seemed to have been done that was pos- 
sible to check the conflagration after it 
started. The desperate expedient of dy- 
namiting great buildings was resorted to 
and outside aid was summoned. 

Fire in Heart of Business Section 

This fire began on Sunday, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, when there were 
seven hours of daylight for fighting the 
fire and checking it by blowing up build- 
ings in its path. But, although the streets 
were nearly clear of traffic, the fire de- 
partment utterly failed to cope with the 
flames. The fire was in the heart of 
the business section, which was studded 
with skyscrapers and office buildings, 
supposed to be fireproof. This awful ex- 
perience demonstrated that when a gale 
of wind is blowing, a fire, well started, 
will destroy whole blocks of massive 
buildings of steel and stone and brick in 
spite of efforts of a well-equipped fire 
department. A building may be fire- 
proof under ordinary conditions of peril, 
but once in the path of a raging sea of 
fire it succumbs. 

No stories told of the fearful heat of 
the fire at its height can be exaggerated. 
In the case of the Equitable Building, a 
modern office building, it burst suddenly 
into flames without fire really touch- 
ing it, so intense was the heat. While 
the firemen were speculating if the build- 
ing could be saved, scores of the windows 
suddenly fell out because of the heat, and 
im a moment furniture was ablaze in 
every room. This building was erected 
in 1891 at a cost of $1,135,000 and was 
as thoroughly fireproof as it was possible 
to make a building at that time. 

Incidents of the Conflagration 

Time fire started, February 7, 
10:48 A. M. ‘ 

Time it burned beyond control, about 
thirty hours. 

Area of burned district 
blocks), 155 acres. 

Number of buildings destroyed, about 
_Cause of fire said to be cigar stub, or 
lighted match, dropped through broken 
deadlight in sidewalk. 

. Character of building in which fire or- 
iginated, brick construction. 

Probably cause of fire getting beyond 
Control of fire department, explosions in 
Hurst Building, together with unprotect- 
ed window openings in nearby buildings, 
allowing immediate communication of 
ames, 

Meteorological conditions, low temper- 
ature, high wind. 

Character of burned section, business 
uildings, factories, warehouses, stores, 
anks, etc. 

General character of construction in 


1904, 


(eighty city 


burned section, antiquated, combustible 
type; modern buildings few. 

Loss of life, none. 

liremen and fire apparatus sent from 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Wilmington. 

Aid Brought From New York 

When outside aid was sought from the 
various cities, it was necessary to load 
the horse-drawn apparatus upon flat cars, 
transporting same by rail. The train 
from Washington arrived in about an 
hour, not including time for the loading. 
The Philadelphia and Wilmington contin- 
gents arrived in a little over two hours, 
and the New York train made a record 
run of a little over four hours; neither 
of these figures include time for loading. 
With the arrival of the New York de- 
partment under Commander of Battalion 
Chief Howe, the flames were finally con- 
trolled. 

One of the lessons taught was the need 
for standard fire hose couplings through- 
out the country, for when the fire de- 
partments of other cities arrived, it was 
discovered the hose couplings did not fit 
the Baltimore hydrants, and this occa- 
sioned much delay before they could 
render service. : 

The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers led a concentrated drive for standard 
hose couplings throughout the country, 
and due to their efforts nearly all of the 
principal cities in the country are now 
equipped with same. . 

Recently Baltimore received a call for 
aid trom Washington, and with the mo- 
torized apparatus now in use and over 
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one of the best sections of highway in 
the country, they were able to rendes 
service within fifty minutes from the 
time the call was received. Standard 
hose couplings and hydrants being in use 
in both cities, the neighboring firemen 
were able to start the fight against fire 
at once. Modern conditions have done 
much to prevent conflagrations—such as 
motor apparatus for fighting fires, good 
roads, standard equipment and couplings 
in the majority of cities. 


Special Agent Escapes 


On that Sunday afternoon, just before 
the entire insurance district succumbed 
to the flames, one of the special agents 
at that time living in Baltimore was try- 
ing to salvage his typewriter and impor- 
tant files from the blazing inferno. His 
wife insisted upon accompanying him to 
the business district and, being dressed 
in the mode of the times, had an enor- 
mous veil covering her face and_ hat. 
Sparks from the fire ignited the veil and 
luckily this was the only casualty of that 
little expedition. After gaining safety 
the pair stood on the span covering Jones 
Falls and watched the building they had 
just left crumble and fall. 

Monday morning, February &, 1904, 
saw great activity among insurance men 
in Baltimore. Practically every office 
had been wiped out, although some had 
saved their records, working frantically 
Sunday afternoon removing them to 
places of safety. Temporary offices were 
quickly established and on Tuesday ad- 
justing offices were opened, with Paul 
Turner, then special agent for the Ger- 
man American, now Great American, as 
chairman of the loss committee. Com- 
pany representatives arrived from. all 
nearby points, committees were quickly 
formed and the work of adjustment be- 
gun, 

While the underwriters were giving 
their attention to the Baltimore catas- 
trophe word was received of a serious 
fire in Rochester, N. Y., on February 26, 
1904. Although it did not assume the 
proportions of the former, losses sus- 
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New York City’s Fire 
Loss Off 46% in 33 
New York City’s fire loss last year 
was $9,723,535, a decrease of 46%, or 
$8,224,256 from the total of 1932, ac- 
cording to the report of Fire Com- 
mission John J. McElligott. Not since 
1918 has the fire loss been so low. 
The per capita fire loss fell from $2.48 
to $1.32 last year and the number of 
fires decreased from 31,223 to 26,298, a 
drop of 4,925. By boroughs the firs 
loss was as follows in 1933: Manhat 
tan, $2,902,300; Bronx, $1,305,485, 
Brooklyn, $4,086,900; Queens, $1,209, 
Richmond, $159,205. 


585, and 


tained by the insurance 
approximately $3,000,000 


companics were 


Then on the heels of this added calam- 
ity came word of a fire in Toronto, On- 
tario, which broke out on Tuesday night, 
April 19, and which outclassed all pre- 
vious fires there, this having been the 
scene of three similar fires. This time 
the insurance losses assumed proportions 
of approximately $8,500,000. 

An “Old Timers” party was held in Balti- 
more on Wednesday of this week under 
the joint auspices of the Association of 
Fire Underwriters of Baltimore, the 
Chesapeake Pond of the Blue Goose and 
the Insurance Society of Baltimore 
Speakers included H. M. Warfield, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Board; C. H 
Roloson, president of the Central Fire 
of Baltimore; F. A. Gantert, president 
of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire; H. L 
Riall, August Emmerich, Howard Trav- 
ers and P. W. Wilkinson, heads of the 
local fire department. D. H. Hamilton 
acted as toastmaster. 


P. B. Sommers Re-elected 
I. U. B. Committee Head 


Officers of the governing committee of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board were 
re-elected last week at a meeting of the 
new committee. These officers are: 
Chairman, Paul B. Sommers, vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark; vice- 
chairman, Harold Warner, United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool groups, 
and treasurer, B. M. Culver, president of 
the America Fore Companies 

The governing committee consists of 
twelve members appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the president or chairman of 
the executive committee of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association, Western Un- 
derwriters Association, South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association and Board of 


Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. The 
president of the E. U. A. has named the 
following appointive members: R. M. 
Bissell, Hartford Fire; George G. Bulk- 


& Marine; B. M 


ley, Springfield Fire 


Culver, American Fore group; Esmond 
Ewing, Travelers Fire; Ronald R. Mar- 
tin, Atlas; W. Ross McCain, Aetna; J 


Lester Parsons, United States Fire; Ben- 
jamin Rush, Insurance Co. of North 
America; C. F. Shallcross, North British 
& Mercantile; Paul B. Sommers, Am 
can; \lfred Stinson, \utomobilk : Hare 
Warner, Royal-Liverpool groups 


ri 
td 


National Union Report 
Shows Gain in Surplus 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
closed 1933 with $13,332,359, 


capital of $1,100,000 and net 


assets oft 


surplus of 


$3,248,355. Thus the company has a total 
surplus to policvholders of $4,348,355 and 
is in a strong financial condition \ 
vear ago the net surplus was $1,845,351 
The contingency reserve, now reduced to 


$1,173,514, req difference be 
tween value carried in assets and actual! 
December 31, 1933, market quotations on 
all bonds and stocks owned 

The unearned premium reserve amounts 
to $6,116,880, a small drop from a vear 
ago. Among the assets bonds are valued 
at $6,472,137, stocks at $2,821,010, real es 
tate at $1,166,547, cash at $849,301 and 
first mortgage loans at $846,482 


resents the 
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Committee On Marine Definition 


Issues Numerous Interpretations 


Within less than a week after its for- 
mal organization the important joint 
committee on interpretation and com- 
plaint, which supervises the operation of 
the uniform definition on marine under- 
writing powers now in force in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
has issued several interpretative bulletins 
concerning individual provisions in the 
definition. The rulings of this committee 
will be respected by every fire, marine 
and casualty company which has signed 
the agreement to prevent unjustified 
overlapping of coverages and appeals 
from decisions of the committee can be 
taken only to the special committee ap- 
pointed by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. Raymond T 
Marshall, executive secretary of the joint 
committee, issued the bulletins. 


With respect to insuring silverware 


under a jewelry floater or any other ma- 
rine or inland marine policy the com- 
mittee rules: 

“1. Silverware may not be insured under 


jewelry floater or any other marine or inland 
marine policy ‘while in the permanent residence 
of the assured,’ unless possessing the qualities 
of a fine art. 

“2. Ordinary household silverware may not 
be insured under a jewelry floater or any other 
marine or inland policy unless the permanent 
residence of the assured is excluded.’ 

Answering a query on the insuring of neon 
signs and street clocks, the committee has sent 
out the following bulletin: “The subject of 
the insurance of neon signs and street clocks 
is not specifically treated within the nation-wide 
definition and interpretation. Pending further 
study and review of the subject, the writing 
of neon signs and street clocks, while in use 
as such, under a marine or inland marine policy, 
will not be considered as a violation of the 
spirit or intent of said definition and _ inter- 
pretation.” 


Rugs on Consignment 


“Rugs, as such, shipped on consignment for 
sale or distribution may not be insured under 
marine or inland marine policy for exceeding 
thirty days after arrival at consignee’s prem- 
ises, either directly or indirectly, or by imsur- 
ing contingent loss or liability, i. e., loss for 
which a third party is primarily liable.’ 

Dealing with certain classes of ma- 
chinery and motorized equipment, the 
committee rules: 

“1. Voting machines, snow removal machin- 
ery and similar municipal equipment of a float- 
ing nature (excluding motor trucks and (or) 
automobiles) may be insured under Subdivision 
E 2 (n) of the nation-wide definition, subject 
to the provisions and limitation of that sub- 
division. 

“2. The inclusion of coverage on motor 
trucks and (or) automobiles under contractors’ 
equipment floater policies is held to be in viola- 
tion of the nation-wide definition and inter 
pretation,” 


With respect to stained glass windows 
installed and used as such the committee 
holds that they “may not be insured un- 


der any form of marine or inland marine 
policy unless the committee rules other- 
wise upon the submission of special cases 
of unusual values that may possess the 
quality of fine arts. Valuable coin col- 
lections* containing old and rare speci- 
mens may be insured as fine arts under 
a marine policy. Sun dials, unless pos- 
sessing the qualities of fine arts, may not 
be insured under marine forms. 
Personal Effects and Furs 

Decisions are made on personal effects 
and (or) tourist floaters and also on fur- 
riers’ customers’ policies. On the former 
the committee held: “Personal effects 
and (or) tourist floater policies shall not 
cover the property of the assured while 
in a hotel which is the permanent resi- 
dence of the assured.” 

On the question of furriers’ and (or) 
fur storers’ customers’ policies, new furs 
held for sale, belonging to the assured or 
any subsidiary or affiliate, the commit- 
tee ruled: “Fur stock, 1.e., new furs held 
for sale, belonging to the assured or any 
subsidiary or affiliate, may not, be 
insured under the above or any other 
form of marine or inland policy while 
the same are being stored in the prem- 
ises of the assured.” 

Additional Rulings 

Four additionai rulings were promul- 
gated by the joint committee late last 
week. Interpretive Bulletin No. 12 deals 
with gasoline pumps for account of local 
service stations and says: “Gasoline 
pumps erected at service stations may 
not be insured under a marine or inland 
marine form of policy.” 

No. 13 deals with “Drawings or etch- 
ings, not possessing the qualities of fine 
arts, sent from others to publisher's 
premises and while being assembled on 
publisher’s premises in transit to engrav- 
er or lithographer, while in process at 
engravers or lithographer’s premises, 
thence while in transit and until return 
to the owner’s premises.” The commit- 
tee’s ruling is as follows: 

“The risk described above can be writ- 
ten under a marine or inland marine 
form of policy provided the property 
belonging to the assured publisher is ex- 
cluded while on his premises.” 

International Sales Items 

The interest of finance companies in 
installment sales is dealt with in Bulletin 
No. 14, which contains the following in- 
terpretation: “A marine or inland ma- 
rine form of policy may be issued to cov- 
cr the interest of a finance company as 
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the assured. Such policy is not to at- 
tach beyond the termination of the sell- 
ers’, lessor’s, or finance company *s inter- 
est in such installment sale.” 

The rules governing installment sales 
affecting lunch wagons and (or) dining 
cars are interpreted as follows in Bulle- 
tin No. 15: “Lunch wagon’s and (or) 
dining cars sold on installment (whether 
or not on permanent foundations) may 
be insured under Section E-2(q) under a 
marine or inland marine form of policy. 
Lunch wagons and (or) dining cars (not 
on wheels) under a lease or leased on a 
royalty basis may not be insured under 
marine or inland marine form of policy, 
such property not being mobile in na- 
ture.” 


GRAIN DEALERS OPPOSE CODE 
The Farmers Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa, at its recent convention at 
Fort Dodge, Ia., adopted resolutions pro- 
testing against adoption of the insurance 
code filed in Washington by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
on the ground that it is a “selfish mo- 
nopoly intended to disrupt co-operative 
buying and local farm mutual insurance 
agencies.” Copies of the resolutions were 
sent to Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, General Johnson and many Sena- 
tors and Representatives at Washington. 
The grain dealers hold that Paragraph 
18 of Article 7 of the agents’ code strikes 
at the heart of co-operative buying and 
if enforced wouid prevent many groups 
with common interest from negotiating 
contracts of insurance on a_ favorable 
basis due to common interest and pur- 


pe se. 





A. oe KNOX ‘WITH ‘CENTURY 
The United States branch of the Cen- 
tury has appointed Arthur S. Knox as 
special agent in New England, with head- 
quarters at 190 Trumbull Street, Hart- 
ford. He was special agent for the 
Queen for several years in Connecticut 
ag is the son of the late John B. Knox, 
former secretary of the Phoenix of 
Hertford 





—— 


WILLIAM A. JONES DEAD 


Prominent Local Agent of Beacon, N.Y, 
and Director of United States 
Fire, Dies at 83 

William Allyn prominent local 
agent of Beacon, N. , = a director of the 
United States Fire of the Crum & For. 
ster group and at one time a vice-pres- 
dent of the died at the High- 
land Hospital in Beacon on Sunday 
morning. He had been ill a short time 
and was &3 years of age. Funeral sery- 
ices were heid Tuesday at Fishkill and 
were attended by a number of insurance 
leaders. 

Jorn in England, Mr. Jones entered 
the insurance business in Fishkill at the 
age of 13. He was employed by the 
Scofield Insurance Agency, later becom- 
ing a partner. On the death of Mr 
Scofield he took over the agency. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Jones took his son into 
the office and the name was changed to 
W. A. Jones & Son. The agency has 
represented the Home of New York in 
that territory for well over half a cen- 
turv. The deceased was married twice 
and is survived by his second wife, a 
daughter and a son. 
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TWO KENTUCKY BILLS 

\fter numerous conferences of mem- 
bers of the legislative committee of the 
Kentucky Prag eas of Insurance 
\gents, in which the legislative commit- 
tee of the Louisville Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has also co-operated, two bills 
have been prepared for the regular ses- 
sion of the Kentucky General Assem- 
bly. One of these bills is an agency bill, 
similar in some respects to an agency 
qualification act, although not so termed, 
and will give the Kentucky Insurance 
Department greater power in the regu- 
lation of agency matters. The other is 
one to tighten the present laws relative 
to the general subject of anti-discrimina- 
tory insurance laws, which in_ present 
form are considered inadequate. 
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Western Department 

175 West Jackson Blvd. 
hicago 

Pacific Coast Dept. 
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By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP 
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FiDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Elevator Liability 
Insurance not only 
provides indemnity 
but prevents accidents 
through expert 
inspection service. 
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Fireman’s Fund i 
Excellent 1933 Report 


TOTAL SURPLUS IS $16,672,573 
Marine Pranheas Decreased and Fire 
and Auto Returns Were Satisfac- 
tory; Levison Optimistic 

Reporting an underwriting profit of 
$1,305,000 on Fireman's Fund operations 
in 1933, President J. B. Levison present- 
ed the company’s seventy-first annual 
statement to the shareholders at the an- 
nual meeting held February 6. This rep- 
resents a substantial increase over 1932, 
which showed an underwriting profit of 
$50,000. 

\t actual market values, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, gross assets totalled $29,- 
000,155, an increase of $756,000, over the 
previous year. Based on vi alues fixed by 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention the 
statement shows gross assets of $31,- 
976,239. Policyholders’ surplus, on the 
basis of actual market values on Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, showed $14,491,000, an in- 
crease of $1,455,000 over 1932. On the 
basis of Convention values policyholders’ 
surplus was $16,672,573. 

Total premium income from all sources 
amounted to $12,658,000, which represents 
a decrease of approximately 3% com- 
pared with 1932. The shrinkage in in- 
come, however, occurred largely during 
the first half of the year, the last half 


showing a marked improvement. 


Marine Premiums Increase 

Marine department figures indicate 
that Fireman’s Fund retained its posi- 
tion as one of the largest writers of 
ocean marine insurance in the country, 
and made advances in the inland field. 
The premium total for the marine opera- 
tions was $2,869,000, an increase of $370,- 
(0 over the previous year, this being 
largely represented by an increase in in- 
land marine lines. 

Fire premiums written by Fireman’s 
Fund were $7,575,000 in 1933, a shrink- 
age of approximately 6%. This com- 
pares with a decrease of 13% for the 
preceding year. 

Fire losses throughout the United 
States showed a marked decrease over 
1933, according to the report. “While 
this igdargely due,” said President Lev- 
ison, “to the -absence%of major confla- 
erations “it justifies, fhe hope that the 
Ameriean people afe awakening to the 
value and importance of fire prevention 
and fire protection.” 

He then pointed out that while fire 
losses throughout the country were re- 
duced about 31% during the last four 
vears, the three fire companies of the 
Fireman’s Fund group showed 39% re- 
duction in total fire losses in the same 
period, a showing which he character- 
ized as being most gratifyin 


Automobile premiums, according to the 
report, indicated a_ better trend, the 
shrinkage being smaller than in 1932. 
The «total premiums were $2,208,000, 


which#as Mr. Levison pointed out, shows 


that Brreman’s Fund, a pioneer in the 


writing. Sf automobile business, secured 
its fullyshare of premiums written in 
1933 > 

The* shareholders were also informed 


that net income from investments to- 
talled. $1,218,000 compared with $1,348,000 
in 1932; a decrease of less than 10% 

In referring to the portfolio of the 
Fireman’s;Fundyand the affiliated com- 
panics, Mr. Levigen explainéd that, taken 


as a grgup, the *holdings—exclusive of 
“tock Maia te companies—consisted 
of &59 Sra bondgaand 15% in stocks at 
market ¥alues 


j 
In his conc ie remarks Mr. Lev 
ison said, “‘With the impressive efforts 
toward recovery now being made by our 
government, and the upward business in- 


dications in various parts of the world, 
it would appear that conservative op- 
tinusm and confidence are justified. The 
Fireman's Fund and its affiliated com- 
panies, with their financial strength and 
prestige unimpaired by the vears of de- 
pression, are in excellent position to take 
advantage of whatever opportunities the 
future may hold.” 














. . - LN October 1871 the 
CHICAGO fire put the Com- 
pany to its first great test in 
this country. The London 
Board no sooner heard of the 
disaster than it cabled: “Settle 
losses promptly. Draw at three 
days’ sight. Subscribe $5,000 
for sufferers.” The Company 
paid claims amounting to 
$2,472,000. 


In 1872 the Company was 
involved for $742,000 in the 
BOSTON fire; and in 1904, 
for $857,000 in the BALTI- 
MORE fire. Its treatment of 
both losses again added to its 
growing reputation. 


But 1906 brought the su- 
preme test, when SAN 
FRANCISCO was destroyed 
by a three-day conflagration. 
As in the past, the “North 
British” promptly settled all 
its claims paying $4,000,000 
to policyholders; and also 
giving a liberal sum toward 
the relief of the sufferers. 
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Phoenix of Hartford 
Shows Huge Surplus 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT MADE 





Annual Statement Issued on Marke 
Value Basis to Show True 
Status of Finances 





Using market prices as of December 3 
last as the basis for valuing all classes 
of securities held, the Phoenix of Hart. 
ford in its annual statement for 1933 
shows total assets of $34,358,758 and ne 
surplus of $17,826,321. The surplus gained 
$881,508 during the year. On the same 
basis the Connecticut has assets of $17. 
093,972 and net surplus of $8,855,292 4 

gain of $825,820; and the Equitable Fire 
& Marine has assets of $5,514,421 and 
net surplus of $3,273,870. The surplus 
of this company increased $218, 114. 

Constructive developments in 1933 in- 
cluded a trade gain of $205,750 and un- 
derwriting profits amounting to $2,515, 
447. The reduced premium income re- 
leased funds from the unearned premium 
reserve. Net premiums of the Phoenix 

group last year were $12,449,421, a drop 
of $1,606,174 from 1932. Losses incurred 
were $5,546,549, putting the ratio at 
44.6%. On an earned basis the loss ratio 
was 37.6%. Losses paid in 1932 amount- 
ed to $8,145,000 and the total last year 
dropped 32%. Expenses totaled $6,697. 
122, or 538%, leaving a trade profit of 
1.6%. 

While premiums were off more than 
10% last year President Edward Milli- 
gan said at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week that a substantial part 
of the decrease was due to deliberate ac- 
tion of the company. The balance was 
caused in large measure by the conver- 
sion of term into annual business and by 
marked reduction in insurable values. 
Due to the falling off in premium income 
the premium reserve for the group de- 


creased $2,309,697 to $13,971,468. 
Why Market Values Are Used 


In order that the confusion of mind 
resulting from statements made upon the 
basis of values established by the Na 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the amortization of bonds, con- 
tingency reserves, and so forth, might 
be avoided, President Milligan explained 
that the figures of the three companies 
were being presented this year on the 
basis of market values of December , 
1933, for all classes of securities, com- 
pared with market values of December 
31, 1932, for all classes of securities. In- 
asmuch as_ stockholders of insurance 
companies seem to have found some dif- 
ficulty in the past few years in deter- 
mining just what was the actual finan- 
cial condition of the companies owned 
by them, it was concluded to submit the 
Phoenix statement in the manner indi- 
cated. 

While hesitating to speak of the fu- 
ture President Milligan told the stock- 
holders that “apparently a new era 1s 
beginning and what it portends to insur- 
ance companies and their stockholders no 
one can say.” 


MADE DIRECTORS OF BOSTON 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Boston Insurance Co. on 
Wednesday three new directors were 
added to the board. They are Samuel W. 
Lewis, Edmund Winchester and I. Lloyd 
Greene. Mr. Winchester is a vice-presi- 
dent of the company and has been with 
the Boston since 1896. Mr. Greene 35 
also a vice-president and his connection 
with the company dates back to 1901. 





AUTO THEFT MEETINGS HERE 


The National. Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau will hold its annual meeting next 
Thursday at the Eastern Underwriters 
Association rooms in New York. On 
Tuesday the various bureau managers 
will gather at 1 Liberty Street and on 
Wednesday the governing board will 
meet at the same place. 
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\bout thirty-five years ago when Vic- 
tor Roth, now president of Security In- 
surance Co., was traveling as assistant 
special agent to Frank Sturtevant, the 
veneral agent of Weed & Kennedy’s for- 
cign group of companies, Mr. Roth 
showed some of his thorough, complete 
and neat survey slips to an older field 
man (now retired after holding high 
managerial position), and the latter gen- 
tleman remarked, half in humor and half 
in earnest, “Say, you'll spoil the company 
with such fine work and you are break- 
ing union labor rules. They are not used 
to any such conscientious and painstak- 
ine work and won't appreciate it any- 
how.’ 

\bout 
wife at 
from there 
general agent 


1919 | met Mr. Roth and his 
Saranac Inn and we motored 
to Lake George. I was then 
at the home office of the 
N. L. and he was vice-president of the 
Security. We were passing through Sar- 
anac Lake village and he had the skating 
rink building there to inspect. So stop- 
ping his car, he got out and it was about 
a quarter of an hour before he emerged, 
survey slip in hand, after a survey made 
just as thoroughly as vice-pre sident as it 
would have been when he was kid special 
agent. I asked him, “Vic, have you a 
sample of the floor, windows, doors, etc., 
with you to attach to survey slip?” No 
wonder he rose rapidly from a kid spe- 
cial agent to a high executive post. 

The above is directly opposite to the 
“work” of a special agent I knew years 
ago and now dead, who used to ask one 
of his traveling companions to mail his 
slips to the head office the next day, dur- 
ing which he would not be in the par- 
ticular town where he was supposed to 
be but in some other, shamefully trying 
to flim-flam his principals. Such men 


National Fire Names 


Gifford Special Agent 

The National Hartford 
transferred Special Agent David S. But- 
ler from southern New York to the West 
Virginia field and appointed in his stead 
James K. Gifford as special agent to as- 
sist Special Agent Luther C. Post at the 
New York City headquarters. Mr. But- 
home office 
and later was 
York City brok- 
for 
several Later he the 
New York suburban territory as special 
agent Mr. Gifford received his 
training in the examining 
departments of the National’s home of- 
fice, where he has been for six years. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Gifford, President Frank D. Layton of 
the National says: 

“Mr. Gifford is a native of New York 
State, a graduate of Rutgers University, 
and has had extensive experience in the 
examining and research departments of 
our home office for the past six years. 
He is a young man with a pleasing per- 
sonality and co-operative instincts, and 
is well equipped to extend helpful serv- 
ice to you in handling your agency prob- 
lems. We are pleased to advance him 
to a field position, with full confidence 
that he will be able efficiently to assist 
Special Agent Post in serving our valued 
agents in the New York suburban field.” 
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not only hurt themselves but the pity is 
that honest special agents suffer thereby 
and are put on rules that are meant to 
catch the dishonest much to the disgust 
of the honest fieldmen. 

* * * 


Black and Other Kinds of Coffee 


A hotel waitress in a small town was 
told by a fieldman to bring him black 
coffee, because up-state in some of the 
smaller places, if you don’t ask for black 
coffee they bring it diluted with cream 
or milk (and lots of it) whether you 
want it or not. A space of time passed 
and finally she came back and said: “I 
don’t understand. We have only one 
kind of coffee and I don’t know whether 
it is black or not. What is it you really 
want ?” 

* * * 


Letter to John D. Henderson 

I wrote the following to John D. Hen- 
derson of Herkimer, N. Y., a very good 
life insurance man, today: 

“Dear Mr. Henderson: In today’s is- 
sue of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, page 3, 
I note that under the caption of ‘Home 
Chart’s Author Owns Up to Minimum 
Score,’ one of the questions in his ‘Self- 
Analysis Chart,’ is ‘How Much Life In- 
surance Do You Carry?’ 

“IT consider this is a question well 
thought out, as, if answered correctly and 
satisfactorily (which to my mind is ‘all 
I can possibly carry to protect my dear 
ones properly, eliminating from my per- 
sonal luxury and pleasure expenses, de- 
priving myself of much to pay for my 
life insurance’), gives a fairly “good in- 
sight into a man’s character. 

“The ‘Question’ in my mind is good 
advertising material for life insurance, 
being an excellent character study.” 


Nii Re. ies 
Good 1933 Statement 


The Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, la., reports admitted as- 
sets of $3,944,845 in its statement for 
1933 which is based on market values as 
of December 31 for all bonds and stocks. 
While the assets dropped slightly from 
1932 the treatyholders’ surplus increased 
from $1,407,416 to $1,515,936. Both as- 
sets and surplus are above the totals for 
these items in 1928, one of the pre-de- 
pression years. The reserve for unearned 
premiums is now $1,907,708. The com- 
pany has also set up a voluntary re- 
serve of $150,000 which has nothing to 
do with depreciation of securities. 

In 1933 the Inter-Ocean had a premium 
income of $2,003,185 compared with $2,- 
325,783 in 1932. Dividends of $125,000 
were paid. The company has more than 
$368,000 cash in banks and bonds held 
at market value are worth $2,100,317. 


QUALIFICATION TEST RESULTS 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment recently held tests for appli- 
cants for agents’ licenses at various 
points throughout the state. The re- 
sults are as follows: New York City, six 


passed and twelve failed; Buffalo, six 
passed and ten failed; Rochester, five 
passed and two failed; Syracuse, two 


passed and five failed; Utica, one passed 
and three failed, and Albany, five passed 
and three failed. Examination of candi- 
dates for brokers’ licenses resulted as 
follows: Buffalo, two passed and seven 


failed, and Binghamton, one passed and 
failed. 


none 
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Connecticut to Hold 
Tax Hearing Feb. 16 


The Connecticut Special Tax Commis- 
sion has issued notice of a public hearing 
on the taxation of insurance companies 
to be held next Friday, February 16, at 
2 p. m., at the state capitol. The com- 
mission, which was authorized by the 
last general assembly, says: 

“Suggestions already submitted to the commis- 
sion indicate dissatisfaction with this (the 
system on the grounds (1) that the 
insurance more heavily taxed 
other types of activity carried on in 
the state; (2) that the burden of taxation under 
equitably distributed 
mutual and 
companies as separate groups; and (3) that both 


some 
prevailing) 
business is than 
business 
the system is not among 


foreign, domestic domestic stock 


the franchise and share tax based on the valua- 
tion of capital stock are defective in structure 
and react inequitably upon competing domestic 


stock insurance companies.” 





CAMDEN FIRE HAD GOOD YEAR 

The Camden Fire has issued its 1933 
statement showing assets of $11,225,601, 
capital of $2,000,000 and net surplus of 
$2,490,162. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums is $4,314,879. Valued on the basis 
approved by the commissioners bonds 
are carricd at $3,426,954 and stocks at 
$4, 180.935, An underwriting profit of 

220,211 is reported, also a gain from in- 
vestments of over $514,000. The net pre- 
mium income was only $1,266 below the 
1932 total. 


Agency Balances 


(Continued from Page 1) 


have failed to catch up on their balance 
payments during the last quarter of the 
year. Then questionnaires will be sent 
to the producers whose names appear on 
both lists and they will have to explain 
their failure to pay premiums to their 
companies within ninety days. Those 
agents who are not making determined 
and apparently successful attempts to 
eliminate the overdue indebtedness will 
most likely encounter difficulty in se- 
curing renewals of their certificates of 
authority to act as company producers. 


Field Club Discussion Here 


About fifty or more members of the 
Suburban New York Field Club dis- 
cussed for nearly two hours this problem 
of agency balances and trusteed agen- 
cies at their monthly meeting on Mon- 
day at the Block Hall Luncheon Club on 
South William Street. “Sumner Rhoades, 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, introduced the subject and 
after he had concluded the various field- 
men present asked questions and ex- 
plained their own personal problems. 

Mr. Rhoades said when a committee of 
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fieldmen takes control of a local agenc; 
the primary thought is the successfu 
rehabilitation of the office as well as se- 
curing premiums due the companies in- 
volved. At the present time several 
agencies are being turned back each week 


in E. U. A. territory to their owners with 
finances straightened out and _ future 
prospects reasonably satisfactory. Mr 


Rhoades also stressed the point that it 
is most essential for fieldmen in the cas 
of every trusteed agency to protect their 
companies against liability claims by pur- 
chasing workmen’s compensation insur 


ance in New York State, or employers 
liability in other states, public liability 
and automobile liability. As the loca 


agent and staff in a trusteed agency ar 
virtually the employes of the companies, 
these liability coverages are required for 
the safety of the latter. 


Audits Held Essential 


In the opinion of practically everyon 
at the meeting Monday a complete audit 
of a trusteed agency ’s financial condition 
is absolutely necessary. The fieldmen 
said that too often they are required to 
administer the affairs of a local agency 
without a full and true picture of the 
producer’s assets and _ liabilities, broken 
down into detailed figures. Several spe 
cial agents said they had served on cotl- 
mittees which had the assistance of at- 
dits and the local agents involved wet 
able to resume business and the cotl- 
panies received their premiums far in 
advance of other agencies where audits 
had not been made and the fieldmen wet 
compelled to proceed more or less blindly 
without a complete picture of the agents 
financial position as a guide. 

Even though a financial survey by 4 
competent auditor may cost somethin 
the benefits to be derived are worth fat 
more than the expense, the ficldmen be 
lieve. An audit should be made as fa? 
idly as possible after an agency gets into 
difficulties and it is most profitable if 
made between the time companies de- 
cide to take over an agency and the date 
of the first meeting of the fieldmen a@& 
signed to assume control. 
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Royal-Liverpo 
Show Trading Profits 


PREMIUM AND LOSS FIGURES 


Average Underwriting Profit of 15.66% 
by Eight Fire Companies in 
the Group 


The eight fire companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool groups received net premiums 
of $28,748,509 last year and experienced 
a trade gain of $1,782,180, or 6.20%, after 
deducting $11,978,612 for losses incurred, 
$14,010,696 for general expenses and 
$977,021 for adjustment expenses. The 
loss ratio was 41.67% and the combined 
expense ratios 52.13%. With a decrease 
in the unearned premium reserves of $2,- 
720,539 as compared with 1932, that 
amount was added to the trade profit, 
making an underwriting profit of $4,502,- 
719, or 15.66%. 

Following are the detailed figures for 
each of the companies: 


Royal 
Net Premiums 
Losses Incurred $3,428,938 41.72 
Adjustment Expenses 277,230 3.37 
General Expenses 4,052,907 49.31 7,759,075 


5.40 460,462 


Trading Gain 
798,333 


Decrease in Unearned 
Underwriting Gain 15.31 $1,258,795 
Liverpool 

Net Premiums $8,038,796 
Losses Incurred $3,293,981 40.98 
Adjustment Expenses 284,069 3.53 

General Expenses 3,950,548 49.14 7,528,598 


Trading Gain 6.35 510,198 


Decrease in Unearned 788,890 
Underwriting Gain 16.16 $1,299,088 
Queen 
Net Premiums $6,614,432 

Losses Incurred $2,792,736 42.22 

Adjustment Expenses 215,406 3.2¢ 

General Expenses 3,161,925 47.80 6,170,067 

Trading Gain 6.72 444,365 

Decrease in Unearned 581,747 

Underwriting Gain 15.51 $1,026,112 
Newark 


Net Premiums 

Losses Incurred $1,177,245 41.7 
Adjustment Expenses 95,086 3.3 
General Expenses 1,373,446 48.68 2,645,777 


Trading Gain 6.22 175 
Decrease in Unearned 261,779 
Underwriting Gain 15.50 $437,265 
American & Foreign 
(Fire Branch) 

Net Premiums $719,352 
Losses Incurred $295,421 41.07 
Adjustment Expenses 24,679 3.43 

General Expenses 369,177 51.32 689,277 
Trading Gain 4.18 30,075 
Decrease in Unearned 72,084 


Underwriting Gain 14.20 $102,159 


Star 
Net Premiums $1,619,886 
Losses Incurred $680,585 42.02 
Adjustment Expenses 55,419 3.40 
General Expenses 771,206 47.61 1,506,940 
Trading Gain 6.97 112,946 
Decrease in Unearned 146,016 
Underwriting Gain 15.99 $258,962 
Federal Union 
Net Premiums $609,672 
Losses Incurred $264,813 43.44 
Adjustment Expenses 20,410 3.35 
General Expenses 279,076 45.77 564,299 
Trading Gain 7.44 45,373 
Decrease in Unearned 44,563 
Underwriting Gain 14.75 $89,936 
Capital 
Net Premiums $105,571 
Losses Incurred $44,893 42.52 
Adjustment Expenses 4,992 4.73 
General Expenses §2,411 49.65 102,296 
Trading Gain 3.10 3,275 
Decrease in Unearned 27,127 
Underwriting Gain 28.80 $30,402 


SOCIETY DINNER MARCH 7 
The dinner meeting which the Insur- 
ance Society of New York is arranging 
will be held in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Wednesday, 
March 7, at 7 o'clock. 
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MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 





NORWICH UNION 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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of New York 
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HART DARLINGTON, Manager 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Mortgagee Not Bound 

By Coinsurance Clays 

DECISION OF FEDERAL Court 


Addition of Words “Non-Contributio,” 
Excludes Mortgagee from Oper. 
ation of Clause 


The National Board of Fire Unde. 
writers has sent to its member comp. 
nies a copy of the decision of the Unite 
States District Court, Eastern Distrig 
of Pennsylvania, in the case of the Peppy. 
sylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives anj 
Granting Annuities against the (hj 
Farmers Insurance Co., in which th 
court holds that the coinsurance clays, 
does not affect the rights of a mop. 
gagee under a mortgagee clause withoy 
contribution. The case was decided op 
December 22, 1933. An appeal is to } 
taken by the Ohio Farmers. 

The litigants were agreed as to th 
facts. Buildings of a value of $4393; 
were damaged to the extent of $2. 
374. The plaintiff had a first mor. 
gage for $30,000 and a building and Joan 
association had a second mortgage for 
$15,000. The Ohio Farmers had insured 
the building for $30,000, with loss pay- 
able to the plaintiff, and another com- 
pany had insured it for $15,000, with loss 
payable to the second mortgagee. 

The policy held by the plaintiff had 
attached to it an 80% coinsurance clause 
headed “Reduced Rate Average (Contri- 
bution) Clause.” The defendant insur- 
ance company conceded that the tota 
insurance was in excess of 80% of the 
value of the buildings and that the en- 
tire loss must be paid by the insurers 
to somebody, but contended that the 
coinsurance clause was binding as be- 
tween it and the plaintiff and, since th 
policy held by the plaintiff was for ma- 
terially less than 80% of the value of 
the property, it was liable to the plaintiff 
for only $16,629. It paid this amount 
but contended that it did not owe th 
plaintiff the $3,831 balance of the amount 
of loss under its policy. 

Judge Kirkpatrick, who delivered the 
opinion of the court, discussed at som 
length the effect of the standard mort- 
gage clause, the effect of the pro rata 
liability clause upon the mortgagee’s in- 
terest and took up the effect of the co- 
insurance clause on the mortgagee, giv- 
ing considerable attention to the case of 
Savarese against Ohio Farmers, in which 
the Court of Appeals of New York held 
that the mortgagee was bound by th 
coinsurance clause. 

The mortgagee clause attached to th 
policy before the court in the instant 
case, however, was headed “Mortgage 
Clause (Non Contribution).” The cour! 
continued: 

“In my opinion the addition of th 
words ‘(non contribution)’ indicate an 
intention on the part of the parties to 
exclude the mortgagee from the opera: 
tion of the coinsurance clause and should 
be given that effect.” 





SECURITY REPORT FOR 1933 


Well-Known New England Company Has 

Total Surplus of $4,403,880; East & 

West Files Good Statement 

The Security of New Haven reports 
assets of $10,418,579 at the close of 1933 
and net surplus of $2,403,880, which to- 
gether with the capital of $2,000,00 
inakes a surplus to policyholders of 4; 
403,880. The gain in net surplus was 
about $320,000. The contingency reser 
of $1,157,576 adjusts the values of se 
curities owned to actual market quote 
tions as of December 31 last. The t 
serve for unearned premiums stands # 
$3,840,226. Bonds owned by the Securit) 
are valued at $2,923,236 and _ stocks @! 
$5,081,273. : 

The East & West of New Haven, 4 
filiate of the Security, reports assets “! 
$2,908,050, capital of $1,000,000 and net 
surplus of $895,926. The surplus games 
about $80,000 last year. The contingen® 
reserve is now $393,808 and the reser’ 
for unearned premiums $484,149. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorRK or New York 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
G.Lospe & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 = Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
ImporTeRS & EXPoRTERS INSURANCE COMPANY , 
or New York New York Fire [INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
W HEN an agent represents a Corroon & Reynolds’ 
Company he has variety of appeal to use and com- 
pleteness of protection to offer. Among the lines 
he can present are the following: 
Fire Camera, Projection Machine & Equipment Smoke and Smudge 
Leasehold Deferred Payment Merchandise Silverware 
—_— Automobile (Fire, Theft, Collision, Lightning 
: Property Damage) General Merchandise Floaters 
Engagement Ring Trip Transit and Transportation Floater Custom Duties 
Wedding shiapemae Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Dentists’ Demolition 
Radium: All Risks Instruments and Apparatus: All Risks Film Floaters 
Salesmen’s Samples Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion Tuition Fees 
Fine Arts: All Risks Personal Effects (Tourist Floater) Insurance Premiums 
Rents and Rental Value Agents’ Contingent Commissions Common Carriers and Legal Liability 
Profits and Commissions Supplemental Contract Cover Improvements and Betterments 
Aircraft Property Damage Ocean and Inland Marine Laundry and Dry Cleaners (Bailee Form) 
Mail Package (Parcel Post) Windstorm and Tornado Accrued Charges (Warehousemen) 
Jewelry and Furs: All Risks Errors and Omissions (Mortgagees) Theatrical Scenery and Costume Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability (Warehousemen) Garment Contractors’ Floaters 
Furrier’s Custody Policy: All Risks Use and Occupancy or Business Interruption Movable Equipment Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage Assumed Liability Bridges: All Risks Contractors’ Equipment Floaters 
Musical Instruments: All Risks Sprinkler Leakage Horse and Wagon Floaters 
Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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Building Revival Will Prove 
Vital Aid To Local Agents 


Increased activity in the building 
trades will have a two-fold significance 
to the insurance agent, increased premi- 
ums from existing property and new pre- 
miums from new building, says the Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Fire in the company’s 
publication, the F. & G. Fire News. In 
asking local agents to be alive to their 
opportunities and responsibilities as the 
recovery movement goes forward the 
company says: 

Among the authorities who see a defi- 
nite indication of revival in the building 
trades are Dun & Bradstreet, who have 
confidence that the coming spring will 
witness a substantial upturn in this 
basic industry. 

Many beneficial results will follow such 
a trend, including a substantial reduc- 
tion in unemployment, a powerful stimu- 
lus to consumer buying, and there will 
be created an extensive new field for 
Insurance coverage. Still another effect 
will be that upon existing property, as 
renewed building activity with its attend- 
ant economic benefits should produce ris- 
ing prices generally in the field, thus re- 
storing values for insurance purposes that 
have been lost during the depression. 

lhe report issued by Dun & Bradstreet 
points out that there has been an almost 
uniform progressive increase in the value 
of building permits since last February. 
Most of the work now in progress is 
that which is financed by the Federal 


N. F. P. A. Lists Reasons 
For Drop in Fire Losses 


With respect to the sharp drop in fire 
losses last year the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, which naturally gives 
close attention to causes of fires, has the 
following to say: 

“Various authorities attribute this ma- 
terial reduction in the national fire losses 
to different causes. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the initial drop was co- 
incident with the declaration of the bank 
moratorium and the adoption of the 60- 
day rule by the insurance companies. 
The effect of the bank moratorium was 
to create skepticism as to the solvency 
of all financial institutions, insurance 
companies as well as banks, and made it 
temporarily impossible for the compan- 
ies to pay losses. The decision to with- 
hold payment of losses for 60 days dis- 
couraged incendiarism and made honest 
property owners unusually careful to 
avoid having fires. 


Government under the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration and similar agencies. While the 
various governmental projects have been 
helpful in reducing unemployment and in 
increasing the purchasing power in many 
districts, the program has not got into 
full speed yet, due to the delay in put- 
ting the building code into effect. 

“Building material companies are look- 
ing forward,” according to the survey, 
“with much anticipation to the release of 
work which will come from refinancing 
of mortgages by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

“In a large majority of these loans, re- 
pair work running from $100 to $500 per 
loan is being authorized, and by the 
spring of 1934 an immense amount of 
this type of work should be under way.” 

New construction and improving values 
provide an opportunity for the insurance 
agent which demands careful cultivation. 
Aside from the sales possibility there is 
the service responsibility to keep your 
clients fully protected. 

Increases in inventory values of ma- 
terials and merchandise have already af- 
forded a substantial addition to insur- 
ance values, and as this condition makes 
headway with physical property, it is 
vitally important to maintain protection 
in line with the need. Do not let over- 
sight or procrastination cause any of 
your clients to suffer losses which easily 
could have been avoided by proper at- 
tention to changes in values of the in- 
sured properties. 


“Other factors in the lower loss for 
1933 may be the better co-ordination of 
fire prevention activities, more favorable 
weather conditions, the upturn in busi- 
ness since March and the general drive 
against arson, resulting in a higher per- 
centage of arson convictions. This drive 
came opportunely, at a time when the 
rising tide of incendiarism had reached 
the dwelling house, a classification nor- 
mally least affected by arson. Just what 
per cent of the fire loss of the country 
is due to arson is a matter of conjecture, 
but the experience of the past year seems 
to substantiate the opinion that incen- 
diarism, deliberate or unconscious, is re- 
sponsible for a very substantial part of 
the total fire loss.” 

BROOKLYN AGENT NAMED 

The American of Newark has ap- 
pointed H. W. J. Hammond of 130 Mon- 
tague Street as agent for Brooklyn. This 
agency has been in operation for nearly 
fifty years, Mr. Hammond becoming 
head in 1928. 





Franklin W. Fort 


Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








F. D. LAYTON, President 


Admitted Assets ....... 


Capital Stock el hd Sei 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses ; 


Reserve for Dividends Batereae 
Reserve for Contingencies (Special)........ 
Reserve for Contingencies (General)... . 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1932, to New York Insurance Department 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses. cme 


Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1932, Market Prices) . . 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders......... 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
Le REE oD s TRE Ae $43,679,408.77 


sme a aeads $ 5,000,000.00 
od -.. 16,362,409.75 
2,249,811.28 

939,468.57 

250,000.00 
6,549,617.61 
1,700,000.00 
10,628,101.56 


$43,679,408.77 
$15,628,101.56 
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PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 


Company Shows Assets of $11,482,189 
and Total Surplus of $5,647,154. 
Net Premiums Up ; 

The Providence Washington of Proyj- 
dence, RK. I., has issued its 135th annual 
statement showing assets at the end of 
1933 to be $11,482,180. The capital js 
$3,000,000 and surplus to policyholders 
$5,647,154. Net surplus increased $465,92 
last year. The contingency reserye Ps 
now $709,956. Net premiums in 1933 
amounted to $4,637,734, an increase of 
about 1% over the year before. Under. 
writing profits were $424,568 and the in- 
come from investments $396,159, Net 
losses paid totaled $2,210,809, which gaye 
a loss ratio of 47.6% to premiums written 

President G. C. House said when js. 
suing the statement: “In past periods of 
depression a rising volume of insurance 
premiums, coupled with a low loss ratio 
has indicated the turning of the tide. 
There is a distinct improvement in bysi- 
ness, although the outlook must remain 
uncertain while world conditions con- 
tinue in their present state of confusion 
Many problems may arise from this sit- 
uation, but the company is in a strong 
position to meet them.” 

The Anchor, running mate of the 
Providence Washington, reports assets 
of $1,868,406, capital of $1,000,000 and net 
surplus of $287,661. 


Large Fires Last Year 
Showed Marked Decline 


_In 1933 there were reported to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association de- 
partment of fire record twenty-two fires 
involving a loss estimated at $250,000 or 
over, a decrease of twenty-two, or 50%, 
from the previous year, according to an 
article on large fire losses last year in 
the current issue of the Quarterly of the 
N. F. P. A. Three of these large fires 
have been classed as conflagrations. The 
first occurred at Ellsworth, Maine, on 
May 7 and caused damage of $1,350,000. 
The second was at Auburn, Maine, on 
May 15 and resulted in loss of $1,500,000 
The third conflagration occurred from 
August 14 to 26 inclusive in Tillamook 
County, Oregon. About 300,000 acres of 
forest area were burned over and the 
direci property loss to the owners of the 
timber is estimated between $10,000,000 
and $20,000,000, based on present dis- 
counted values. 

Principal causes of large fire losses 
have been analyzed by the N. F. P. A 
and listed as follows: Inferior construc- 
tion, headway of fire when discovered, 
ineffective fire fighting, unfavorable 
weather conditions, highly inflammable 
contents and lack of adequate public or 
private protection. 


EMPIRE STATE POND ELECTS 

C. W. Inglehart, special agent of the 
Insurance Co. of North America at 5yra- 
cuse, N. Y., was recently elected most 
loyal gander of the Empire Stat Pond 
of the Blue Goose. The other officers 
are: J. R. Ryan, New Hampshire, supet- 
visor; F. M. Kelley, Home of New 
York; custodian; W. C. Truncer, 5t 
Paul, guardian; F. J. Doyle, North 
America, wielder, and W. W. Wakeman, 
Jr., Ohio Farmers and Millers National, 
keeper of the golden goose egg. Samuel 
A. Mehorter, New Jersey state agent ol 
the Home, and grand supervisor of the 
Blue Goose grand nest, instaled the ot- 
ficers at the annual meeting in Syracuse. 


PEARL APPOINTMENTS 

The Pearl of London has appointed 
John R. Bear, formerly contact man for 
John C. Paige & Co. of Boston, as su- 
perintendent of agents at the New York 
headquarters. S. G. Stevens has been 
named general agent for Virginia, with 
headquarters at Lynchburg. He is a 
brother of G. C. Stevens, general agent 
of the Pearl in New York, and was re 
cently with the New York firm of Corn- 
wall & Stevens. The Pearl is now ef 
tered in twenty-eight states. : 
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Insurance Buyers’ Association 


San Francisco Organization Operates to Keep Large Assureds 
Educated in Insurance Developments; Does Not 
Favor or Oppose Any Types of Carriers 


Impressed with the necessity of thor- 
oughly understanding the insurance con- 
tracts which they buy for their princi- 

and realizing that, in the final an- 
alysis, the responsibility of having proper 
insurance coverage is theirs and not the 
broker’s, a group of controllers organ- 
ized in the closing months of 1931, the 
Buyers Association of San 


pals 


Insurance 
Francisco. : len 

Taking as the keynote for its activities 
the oft-repeated slogan of the insurance 
companies, “Insurance is a contract; 
read your policy,” the association 
planned a course ol study through the 
medium of papers prepared by members 
and insurance authorities in company 
ranks and considered at meetings held 
from time to time in San Francisco, and 
open to all buyers of insurance. 

No Dues 

The association operates very inform- 
ally. It exacts no dues of any kind, 
those most actively interested contribut- 
ing of their time, talent and means as 
circumstances demand. 

The attention of the prime movers 
having been called to the excellent work 
of the insurance committee of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, of which 
A. G. Westcott was the only San Fran- 
cisco member, the “steering committee” 
requested Mr. Westcott to become the 
head of the new organization, which he 
agreed to do. So well pleased have the 
members been with Mr. Westcott’s ad- 
ministration that, vollens-nollens, he has 
been “kept on the job” for more than 
two years with every indication of so 
continuing as long as he will consent 
to do so. 

As assistant secretary of the Union 
Ice Co. Mr. Westcott has charge of the 
large and varied insurance interests of 
a complex business. In addition to the 
experience gained thereby, Mr. West- 
cott has been a close student of insur- 
ance, participating actively in the vari- 
ous meetings of the insurance committee 
of the A. M. A. held in Philadelphia and 
in Chicago. 

Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee directing 
the affairs of the Association is com- 
posed of the following persons, repre- 
senting mercantile, banking and manu- 
facturing interests: 

J. F. Burke, Bank of America 

Mrs. M. E. Callahan, Livingston 
Bros. 

W. L. Gould, Dohrmann Commercial 
Co. 

Louis J. Klein, Roos Bros. 

A. P. Lange, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. 

A. L. McLeish, Emporium-Capwell 
Corporation 

Fred R. Roy, Rosenberg Bros. 

Chas. Stewart, City of Paris 

Wherever opportunity offers, the as- 
sociation endeavors to emphasize the 
fact that it is not one for collective buy- 
Ing or collective bargaining; that it does 
not in any manner commit any member 
to any course of action and that no vote 
Is ever taken on any matter relating to 
Mmsurance coverage or to insurance car- 
ners. It is a purely educational institu- 
ion, neither favoring nor opposing any 
Msurance carrier, stock or non-stock, 
board or non-board, keeping strictly to 
its key-note “Insurance is a contract; 
read your policy.” 

Distribute Full Text of Addresses 

\ unique feature of the meetings is 
the custom of having copies of the 
Speaker’s address and any formal com- 
ments thereon distributed at the close 
of the meeting to those present, thereby 
Msuring accurate understanding of the 
Statements made by speakers and estab- 





A. G. WESTCOTT 


lishing a permanent record of policy 
analyses. 

No attempt is made by the association 
to secure a large membership. The 
thought is that a small group of active, 
aggressive members can do more and 
better work than a large number, most 
of whom would contribute but little 
knowledge to the others. There is also 
the thought that in large groups the ten- 
dency is to “do politics” and to adopt a 
course which would be antagonistic to 
insurance carriers and their represent- 
atives. 

The California standard fire policy was 
reviewed at a recent meeting of the In- 
surance Buyers’ Association of San 
Francisco by Rolla B. Watt, an insur- 
ance attorney and former insurance 
broker. After reviewing the history of 
standard policy form legislation in vari- 
ous states, Mr. Watt declared that every 
insurance buyer should subscribe to the 
axiom that “the time to adjust a loss is 
when the insurance policy is written.” 

Although it is general practice of in- 
surance carriers to reform policies incor- 
rectly written in order to bring a loss 
within policy provisions, rather than to 
resort to technical defenses, Mr. Watt 
declared in favor of careful scrutiny and 
analysis of policy conditions. “Careless- 
ness,” he said, “is never excusable in any 
business transaction, and in the super- 
vision of insurance is unforgivable.” 

Beginnin with the “actual value” 
clause of the California policy, the speak- 
er covered every policy provision, point- 
ing out advantages, disadvantages and 
ambiguities without bias. 





PACIFIC NATIONAL STATEMENT 

The Pacific National Fire, owned by 
the Transamerica Corp., reports total as- 
sets of $3,609,392 at the close of 1933, 
an increase of about 6%. Net surplus 
totals $1,203,036, a gain of $149,982. Pre- 
miums written last year were $886,890, 
an increase of $102,534. 


SULLIVAN SUCCEEDS DU PONT 


J. D. Sullivan, special agent of the 
Westchester Fire in northern New Jer- 
sey, outside of Hudson, Essex and Ber- 
gen counties, for several years, will here- 
after serve all of the companies in the 
Crum & Forster group in the same ter- 
riiory. He succeeds W. W. Du Pont, 
who disappeared a few weeks ago and is 
supposed to have been drowned. Mr. 
Sullivan will have his headquarters in 


Newark. 





Revised Forms Covering 


Awnings, Doors, Screens 


Many ficldmen in the New York area 
have discussed the question as to the 
part of the forms of the Suburban Divi- 
sion of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization covering awnings, 
doors and window screens. In the set- 
tlement of losses, considerable difficulty 
has been encountered by company ad- 
justers and fieldmen in this respect. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the revised forms 
of the Suburban Division: 

FORMS NO. 1 AND NO. 2 (Revised): 

“It is understood and agreed that this policy 
also covers awnings, door and window screens, 
and storm doors and windows, belonging to the 
dwelling, while attached to the building, or stored 
therein, or in outbuildings on the above de- 
scribed premises.” (If insured is not landlord 
covered under household furniture, otherwise 
covered by building.) If landlord is the tenant, 
the above mentioned property is covered under 
the building. 

FORM NO. 5 (Revised): 

“It is understood and agreed that this policy 
also covers awnings, door and window screens, 
and storm doors and windows belonging to the 
dwelling which are the property of the tenant 
and not the property of landlord while attached 
to the building, or stored therein, or in out 
buildings on the above described premises.” 
landlord is the tenant, the above mentioned 
property is covered under this building. 


J.D. SAINT ON LOSS RULE 


John D. Saint, manager of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, 
in bulletining the membership on the ac- 
tion of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in amending the 60-day loss 
rule, says: “We regard this as econom- 
ically sound and administratively cor- 
rect. It takes fully twenty days properly 
to report, investigate and prove loss val- 
ues and the remaining ten days for cler- 
ical detail in preparing, mailing and de- 
livering the loss draft. Our members 
should support this provision through 
properly educating the public in its 
terms. It is to our welfare that full and 
unequivocal assistance be given our com- 
nanies in handling their losses. * * * 
If this new era means anything it calls 
for agents and companies to join hand 
in hand in putting the insurance business 
on a sound economic basis and as agents 
you have a great responsibility in its ac- 
complishment.” 


CHAS. L. GANDY TO SPEAK 

Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., 
immediate past-president of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents, will 
deliver an historical address on Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the old-established local 
board there, at the get-together dinner 
of the mid-year convention of the Na- 
tional Association in Louisville during 
the week of March 19. Mr. Gandy lived 
for a while in Louisville before he went 
to Birmingham to live. 











OPPOSE KENTUCKY PROPOSAL 

Representatives of life and fire insur- 
ance companies, conferring with Gov- 
ernor Laffoon of Kentucky, have pro- 
tested against consolidation of the State 
Insurance Department with the State 
Banking Department as provided for in 
the “administrative code” of the Gov- 
ernor’s advisory council. Spokesmen of 
the delegation said there are only three 
states in the Union where the banking 
department and the insurance depart- 
ment are combined under one head. 


FORM ERIE COUNTY BOARD 

The Erie County Insurance Agents 
Association has been formed at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with Fred J. Marshall, well- 
known local agent of East Aurora and 
expert on farm underwriting, as presi- 
dent. Leon M. Pierce, Hamburg, is vice- 
president, and Frank N. Winter, Eden, 
secretary-treasurer. The next meeting 
will be on February 20 at Fink’s Hotel 
in Williamsville, N. Y. 





HEADS MARINE ASSOCIATION 

R. J. Lutich, manager of George E. 
Billings Co.. was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Marine Un- 
derwriters of San Francisco. M. R. Wal- 
lace, Boston, and H. W. Hauser, Pacific 
Marine Insurance Agency, were elected 
vice-president and secretary respectively. 


Concealment of Fact 


Does Not Void Policy 


DECISION OF MICHIGAN COURT 





Supreme Court Holds That Existence of 
Counterfeiting Press Did Not Con- 
tribute to Fire Loss 
Despite the probability that a fire com- 
pany would not have insured the prop- 
erty had it known all the facts, the 
Michigan Supreme Court, in a majority 
opinion, finds that breach of a fire con- 
tract by conduct of counterfeiting oper- 
ations in a dwelling does not prevent re- 
covery under the policy. The case was 
that of Girard Fire & Marine vs. Fred 
Scott. The company sought to cancel 
the policy through an equity action after 
fire had destroyed Scott’s residence at 
Grand Rapids. It was found that a small 
printing press in the basement of the 
home had been used by Scott to turn 
out counterfeit money. Scott, as a mem- 
ber of a counterfeiting gang, was sen- 
tenced to prison but his counsel filed a 
cross bill seeking recovery for the fire 

loss under the policy. 

Language of the policy, the court finds, 
must be interpreted as favorable to the 
insured, allowing the insurer to defend, 
following a loss, only if breach of the 
contract existed at the time of the fire 
or was contributory to the loss. Testi- 
mony showed that the press had not 
been used for counterfeiting for some 
time prior to the fire and that the press 
could not and did not contribute to the 
loss. Admitting that the insured con- 
ceaied a material fact which might have 
affected the company’s decision as to 
acceptance of the risk, the court finds 
nevertheless that there was no basis for 
declaring the policy void at the time of 
the fire. The trial court’s dismissal of 
the company’s suit was upheld and the 
verdict for Scott affirmed. 

A dissenting opinion was filed by Jus- 
tice Thomas A. E. Weadock. He con- 
tended that concealment of the material 
fact as regards the risk voided the policy 
and that other circumstances, namely, 
discontinuance of counterfeiting opera- 
tions and failure to link the press with 
the loss, were immaterial. 








FLA. BARS MUTUAL POLICIES 

Checking a trend toward mutual cov- 
erage, Attorney General Cary D. Landis 
of Florida has ruled that state-owned 
school properties cannot be insured in 
mutual companies because the contract 
of policyholder responsibility for losses 
would in effect make the state a joint 
owner. In his ruling, made at the re- 
quest of Insurance Commissioner W. V. 
Knott, Mr. Landis says that the prohi- 
bition would apply to all state properties 
as well as schools. 


O’BRIEN OHIO STATE AGENT 

E. T. O’Brien, at the home office of 
the Automobile of Hartford since 1929 
is now state agent for Ohio and will 
have his headquarters in Cleveland. Dur- 
ing the last two years he has acted as 
assistant to Assistant Secretary Clarence 
T. Hubbard, who has charge of the pro- 
duction and underwriting of general cov- 
er business. 





NEW ENGLAND POND MEETS 

The New England Pond of the Blue 
Goose held a meeting last night at the 
Bay State Luncheon Club in Boston. 
Franklin H. Wentworth, managing di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection 
Association, talked about the work of 
the Underwriters Laboratories and de- 
scribed the field service of his own or- 
ganization. 


N. J. BRIDGES INSURED 

Local agents in Trenton, N. J., are 
reported as having persuaded the New 
Jersey state government to insure a 
wooden bridge at Beach Arlington for 
$450,000, for a premium of $8,550, and 
another wooden bridge at Seaside 
Heights for $250,000, with a premium of 


$4,750. 
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Japanese Marine 
Insurance Improving 


TRADE REVIVAL A VITAL AID 


Both Hull and Cargo Business Better 
Now Than in Other Years, Report 
to Marine Union Indicates 

Japanese foreign trade in 1933 was 
greater than in either 1931 or 1932 and 
the number of merchants vessels under 
construction increased considerably fol- 
lowing a revival in Japanese industry and 
trade. Obviously marine insurance has 
benefited by the upturn in business there 
and a review of insurance devclopments 
in Japan during the last year has been 
prepared by a Japanese correspondent of 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance. In view of the place which the 
United States occupies in Japanese for- 
eign relations and international trade, the 
following extracts from this report on 
mar‘ne insurance in Japan should be 
read with interest: 

“The carriage of manufactured goods 
is the most profitable business from the 
underwriting point of view. Naturally 
the increase in these shipments has been 
instrumental in bringing about an im- 
provement in the accounts of marine in- 
surance companies. 

“With regard to the local cargo busi- 
ness all the tariff agreements have been 
renewed and well maintained. In some 
cases, where the results have been un- 
satisfactory in the past. rates have been 
increased. Thus the timber tariff, the 
Kamchatka tariff and the Manchuria tar- 
iff have been renewed at higher rates. 
All these tariffs are based upon a pool- 
ing system as before, and about one-half 
of each line originally written bv a mem- 
ber company is reinsured with other 
members at tariff rates. 

Marked Gain in Hull Business 
Turning to the hull market, it is 
worth recording that a marked improve- 
ment has likewise taken place in this 
section of the business. The Hull Un- 
derwriters’ Association, which was es- 
tablished at the close of 1927, has made 
considerable progress. It stands now as 
the institution of the utmost importance 
to the Japanese hull market. The roll 
of membership of the association now 
includes ten companies and these ten 
offices represent the whole body of Jap- 
anese hull underwriters. 

“The Hull Association was founded 
with the sole object of restoring Japa- 
nese hull business to a sound basis. The 
rating, and the fixing of policy condi- 
tions, of every vessel of over 100 tons 
gross is in the hands of the association. 
Every hull risk, whether time or voy- 
age, is very carefully scrutinized. The 
underwriting records of each ficet or in- 
dividual vessel for the past five years are 
submitted to the association on each re- 
newal, and rates and conditions are fixed 
according to results. In order to impose 
on all members the strict observance of 
the rates fixed by the association an in- 
terchange of original risks takes place 
among member companies. Twenty per 
cent of every hull risk originally written 
by a member company is distributed by 
way of reinsurance among the other 
members, each receiving an agreed share. 

“In the early years of the Hull Asso- 
ciation Japanese hull accounts showed 
disappointing results despite the  all- 
round increase in rates. The heavy total 
loss claims swallowed the increased pre- 
mium incomes. Therefore underwriters 
continued their endeavors to put the 
business on a better footing. 

Rates on Tramps Raised 

“Having learned from the very com- 
prehensive statistics prepared by the 
Hull Association that heavy claims are 
paid more frequently on superannuated 
tramp vessels the association directed its 


“or 


attention to this class of vessels. Rates 
were raised on these vessels. The dual 
valuation clause was adopted to apply to 
tramp ships. This dual valuation system 
was effective to cope with the great drop 
in shipping values, as it gave a saving in 
premiuni to the shipowners, while hav- 
ing the desired effect from the under- 
writers’ point of view in case of total 
loss. Furthermore ice damage was ex- 
cluded from hull policies and an addi- 
tional premium had to be paid to cover 
the ice risk. 

“All these measures have helped to im- 
prove the business, and I shall not be 
wrong if I say that Japanese hull busi- 
ness has now been put on a sound foot- 
ing. From time to time shipowners have 
strongly opposed the Hull Association’s 
predominance. Moreover, the associa- 
tion had to meet the competition from 
the London market, but they succeeded 
in outweighing all these difficulties. 

“Some time ago the association had to 
face competition from the home market. 
A certain Japanese composite office— 
then an outsider—planned to write an 
important fleet on their own without co- 
operating with the association, and to 
reinsure in the London market. A long 
controversy ensued until at last it was 
finally arranged that the office should 
join the Hull Association. By this ar- 
rangement the Hull Association was able 
to keep the fleet in their hands, and in 
addition their power was greatly rein- 
forced thereby. 

Ice Clause in Hull Policies 

“As I mentioned above, since 1931 an 
ice clause has been embodied in all hull 
policies, with the exception of certain 
liners, whereby it is agreed that under- 
writers shall not be liable for the repair 
cost of the damage caused by ice. And 
for deleting this clause additional pre- 
miums have been charged partly on val- 
ue basis and partly on tonnage basis. 
Experience, however, showed that ice 
damages were far more excessive than 
these additional premiums. Upon set- 
ting in of the new winter season the 
Hull Association has been paying close 
attention to this matter. At one time 
the association formulated a deductible 
franchise system on similar lines to the 
Institute Baltic Ice Clause. This system 
was not put into practice owing to op- 
position on the part of shipowners. Prac- 
tically all owners preferred the full cov- 
er principle for the ice risk. After ne- 
gotiations with the shipowners’ associa- 
tion a compromise has been reached. 
The ice risk is now fully covered but 
the additional premiums are considerably 
increased. Under the new scale an ad- 
ditional premium of 50 Sen per ton gross 
and 25 Sen per cent per value is re- 
quired for steamers of 500 tons gross 
and over. In the case of steamers under 
500 tons the additional is 75 Sen per 
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L’Atlantique Appeal 
Decision Is Delayed 


SEEK REPORT ON FIRE CAUSE 


Heavy Port Charges Mount Up as Vessel 
Is Kept at Cherbourg During 
Legal Battle 


Possibility of an appeal against the 
judgment delivered in L’Atlantique case 
by the Seine Commercial Tribunal is now 
being considered by the marine under- 
writers concerned, but no decision has 
yet been taken. The period within which 
an appeal can be lodged is two months 
from the date on which the plaintiffs 
formally notify the defendants of the 
judgment, a process which normally re- 
quires a lapse of two or three weeks. 

So far the judicial inquiry into the 
disaster shows no signs of having estab- 
lished the causes of the outbreak, much 
less of producing its report, and since 
the ultimate responsibility of the under- 
writers may largely depend upon whether 
negligence or faulty construction is 
proven, this aspect of the case will un- 
doubtedly receive full consideration be- 
fore a decision for or against appeal is 
made. 


Port Charge Problem 


Immediately after the Seine Tribunal’s 
judgment was announced the harbor au- 
thorities at Cherbourg notified the un- 
derwriters’ agents that, unless the vessel 
is immediately removed from the dry 
dock in which she now lies, a heavy 
daily charge will be levied. This places 
the underwriters in a quandary for it is 
quite likely that they will appeal against 
the judgment, and to take any direct 
steps to remove the vessel would cer- 
tainly be interpreted as a tacit admission 
of liability. It would imply a proprie- 
torial interest which would only be jus- 
tified if, by reason of admitting liability 
for a total loss, they became the owners 
of the wreck. 

Inasmuch as they contend that the 
liner is not a total loss, the underwriters 
are not in the least likely to comply with 
the request of the harbor authorities. 
On the other hand, if the vessel is not 
removed, and the courts ultimately de- 
cide that the underwriters are liable for 
a total loss, the heavy port charges which 
the authorities now propose to make for 
accommodation would have to be met in 
addition to the claim on the policies. 

So far the dock dues, which are ap- 
proximately $280 per day at par, will 
make a bill of nearly $80,000 to be paid 
to the port authorities by the insurance 





cent per value. Under the former scale 
permission for cancelling the ice clause 
was also granted for a voyage or for a 
short time at a comparatively small ad- 
ditional premium. This practice has now 
been abandoned and the aforementioned 
permission is granted only for the whole 
period upon payment of the full addi- 
tional premium on the above scale.” 
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Gold Rates Increase 
On Heavy Shipments 


Practically every first class liner ar. 
riving in New York this week from 
Europe, and some of the second ¢lasg 
vessels as well, is bringing in a large 
shipment of gold. Marine underwrit- 
ers have been praying right along for 
good weather on the Atlantic, for in- 
surance has been written on probably 
upwards of $40,000,000 of gold and ad- 
ditional lines are being placed daily 
So great has been the demand for 
gold insurance in the world’s markets | 
that although practically all of the 
direct business has been accepted at 
the prevailing rate of 44 cents per 
$100 of insurance, companies finding 
themselves with lines largely in ex. 
cess of their customary net reten- 
tions have had to pay from 6 to 10 
cents for reinsurance. 

On second class vessels the rate for 
direct business is 714 cents. This sud- 
den heavy movement of gold is cer- 
tain to arouse criticism from under- 
writers in Europe who feel that it is 
a serious mistake for insurance com- 
panies to permit themselves to be 
liable for such heavy losses as would 
occur should a bad storm at sea bring 
disaster to one or more vessels now 
coming to New York. 

Reports from London state that re- 
insurance rates two and three times 
the direct rate have been paid and 
that high rates also have been charged 
on gold leaving on the Paris today 
and the Europa tomorrow. 











offices if they finally lose the long legal 
wrangle. The delay in the presentation 
of the judicial inquiry’s report is largely 
responsible for the situation which has 
arisen. 





REPORT ON FIRES AT SEA 


Liverpool Underwriters Give Figures for 
1933 and 1932; Committee 
Studying Problem 

In the annual report of the committee 
of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, submitted to the recent general 
meeting in Liverpool, significant refer- 
ence is made to fires at sea. The rec- 
ords show that last year 303 fires oc- 
curred in steamships and _ motorships, 
compared with 314 in 1932. Of the out- 
breaks reported last year fifty-two oc- 
curred in bunkers and 251 in cargoes, 
compared with fifty-five and 259 respec- 
tively in 1932. Eight of the fires in- 
volved total losses and were in foreign 
vessels, representing 35,283 tons. 

The committee states that the inquiry 
into the intricate problem of fires in 
shipping continues, and that numerous 
safeguarding devices were demonstrated 
and inspected last year by the members 
of the inquiry committee, while the main 
work of ascertaining the chief causes ol 
outbreaks is being considered by three 
technical committees which will report 
to the general committee in order that 
a formal report may be adopted. ; 

The Liverpool Underwriters’ Commit- 
tee also calls attention to the report re- 
cently issued by the departmental com- 
mittee appointed by the British Board 
of Trade to consider and revise existing 
rules formulated to prevent lives of pas- 
sengers being endangered through the 
shipment of dangerous goods. The re- 
port says that although the recommenda- 
tions in regard to passenger vessels are 
still under consideration, the Board ol 
Trade report now issued is of great as 
sistance to marine underwriters. At- 
other matter of general interest referred 
to by the committee is the number ol 
prosecutions of the masters of foreign 
vessels in British ports for not conform- 
ing to the British regulations, especially 
in regard io failure to take the required 
precautions in the loading of gram 
cargoes. 
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[CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Maryland Casualty Co. Financial 
Structure Strengthened By R.F.C. 


$7,500,000 Preferred Stock Subscription Definitely Agreed To; 
Refunding Plan For Guaranty Mortgages Also Made 
Operative; News Most Welcomed 


The jong awaited and most welcomed 
news broke early this week that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had 
definitely agreed to a $7,500,000 subscrip- 
tion for the purchase of Maryland Cas- 
yalty Co. preferred stock, which will per- 
mit the application of this entire sum to 
oo toward improving the capital struc- 
ture of the company. 

At the same time the R.F.C. declared 
operative the mortgage refunding plan 
for bonds secured by mortgages guaran- 
teed by both the Maryland Casualty and 
United States F. & G., which plan was 
referred to by daily newspapers all over 
the country as “one of the largest private 
refunding operations ever attempted in 
the United States. 

Gratified over this satisfactory com- 
pletion of the Maryland’s_ courageous 
feht to maintain a strong financial po- 
sition, President F. Highlands Burns this 
week stressed that there are two factors 
indicative of the financial strength of the 
company. First, the fact that the sub- 
scription of the R.F.C. is not a loan but 
isa real contribution to the capital and 
surplus of the Maryland Casualty. Sec- 
ond, in addition to the subscription of 
$7,500,000 the R.F.C. has also declared 
operative the $50,060,000 refunding plan 
for bonds secured by mortgages guaran- 
teed by the company. Approximately 
04%, $47,000,000 bonds, have been depos- 
ited under the plan. 

Comply With R.F.C. Conditions 

“While it is most gratifying to the 
company, its agents and_ policyholders 
that the Maryland will occupy a strong 
fnancial position,” President Burns said, 
“one of the most satisfactory things in 
the entire situation is the fact that we 
have complied with the conditions im- 
posed by the R.F.C.” 

The stock subscription will be reflected 
in a financial statement which will be 
issted shortly which will show capital of 
$2,500,000, surplus of $4,250,000, stocks at 
market value and bonds on an amortized 
basis. 

Under the mortgage bond refunding 
plan bondholders were offered their 
choice of two options, one of which pro- 
vided for the exchange of bonds on this 
basis: for cach $1,000 of bond principal 
acash payment to be made of $300 and 
$700 debentures of a new mortgage com- 
pany; all assets after repayment of 
K.F.C. advance to be employed for bene- 
fit of debentures, debentures to mature 
in twenty years, graduated interest rate 
beginning at 2% and. averaging 4.35% 
to maturity, guarantee of interest of de- 
dentures, and net earnings over guar- 
anteed interest up to a total interest 
yield of 6% in any one year, to be paid 
debenture holders. 

\pproximately 80% of depositing bond- 
holders chose this option, to finance 
which the R.F.C. had previously agreed 
to advance the necessary funds. 

The other option, adopted by about 
0% of depositing bondholders, called 
lor the exchange of outstanding bonds 
lor bonds of a new mortgage company 
maturing in twenty years, with gradu- 
ated interest rate beginning at 2% and 
averaging 3.5% to maturity. Under this 
°ption both the principal and interest 
are unconditionally guaranteed. 

Marvelous Six-Month Accomplishment 
.Back of the Maryland’s recapitaliza- 
tion and the R.F.C. advances is the story 


of the marvelous accomplishment, in less 
than six months’ time, of the largest pri- 
vate refunding operation ever attempted 
in this country. Outstanding through 
the United States, and to a limited ex- 
tent even in foreign countries, were ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 mortgage com- 
pany bonds, the mortgages securing 
which were guaranteed by the Maryland 
Casualty. 

When, shortly after June 1, 1933, the 
refunding plan was worked out and 
agreed to by the R.F.C., the Maryland 
Casualty faced the problem of acquaint- 
ing thousands of bondholders in prac- 
tically every state with the plan and the 
details of its operation. In many cases 
it was possible to locate bondholders 
without difficulty, particularly institu- 
tions who held the bonds. But many 
more had gone to individual holders and 
had passed through many hands to their 
present ownership. And to obtain. de- 
posit of substantially all the bonds, un- 
der the terms of the refunding plan, the 
company was allowed six months. 

The problems faced by the Maryland 
Casualty in the guaranteed real estate 
mortgage bond field resulted from the 
popularity gained by real estate mort- 
gage bonds during the period from 1921 
to 1929. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 of real estate bonds 
were distributed among probably 3,000,- 
000 investors, and that between four and 
five billion dollars of the bonds or un- 
derlying mortgages carried guarantees 
by title, mortgage and surety or casualty 
companies. 


Real Estate Market Collapse 


With the collapse of the real estate 
market, affected by the general de- 
pressed conditions, an unparalleled reai 
estate mortgage situation arose. Many 
borrowers could not pay in full interest, 
principal and taxes and could not obtain 
adequate relief under the provisions of 
the original indentures of trust; the real 
estate market could not absorb proper- 
tics on sale and the state of the invest- 
ment market rendered it impossible to 
refinance either maturing bonds or mort- 
gages. 

The mortgage bonds outstanding were 
so great in volume, the complications so 
far-reaching in their possible general ef- 
fect on national recovery efforts, and so 
many business enterprises in all fields of 
activity were affected directly or indi- 
rectly, that the problem became a na- 
tional one and was presented to the fed- 
eral authorities as such. 

The Maryland Casualty and United 
States F. & G. are among the first to 
be granted advances under this phase of 
the recovery program. 

A list of the mortgage companies in 
the bonds of which the Maryland Cas- 
ualty is interested follows: 


Arundel Mortgage Co., 
Mortgage Co., Baltimore; Carolina Mortgage 
Co., Raleigh; Continental Bond & Investment 
Co., Baltimore; Continental Mortgage Co., Bal- 
timore; Franklin Bond & Mortgage Co., Mem- 
phis; Guaranty Mortgage Co., Tampa; Lumber- 
men’s Finance Corp. (later American Home 
Mortgage Co., now Installment Mortgage Co.), 
Minneapolis; Lincoln Finance Co. (now Stand- 
ard Bond & Mortgage Co.), Richmond; Potomac 
Mortgage Co., Baltimore; The American Mort- 
gage Co., Cincinnati; The Realty Bond & Mort- 
gave Co., Cleveland; National Bond & Mortgage 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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United States F. & G. Will Retire 
Loan of $4,900,000 From R.EF.C. 


The United States F. & G. shared with 
the Maryland Casualty this week con- 
structive newspaper headline publicity in 
connection with the R.F.C. approval of 
the guaranty mortgage bond refunding 
plan which has been “in the works” for 
many months. The R.F.C. has agreed 
to lend mortgage companies whose ob- 
ligations are guaranteed by these’ two 
Baltimore surety companies sufficient 
funds to make a 30% cash distribution, 
or roughly $17,300,000, to bondholders. 
It was estimated that this money would 
be disbursed to bondholders in’ every 
state of the Union. The cash payments 
will be made as soon as details connected 
with issuance of new bonds and deben- 
tures under the terms of the plan can 
be completed. 

The refunding plan applies to approx- 
imately $31,000,000 par value of bonds 
secured by mortgages having the guar- 
anty of the United States F. & G. and 
about $51,000,000 par value of bonds se- 
cured by mortgages having Maryland 
Casualty guaranty. 

President Davis’ Statement 

The United States F. & G. has now 
been given assurance that the R.F.C. will 
purchase $4,000,000 of a new issue of 
preferred stock which that company will 
issue as soon as stockholders agree to 
amend its charter for which a special 
meeting will be called about March 1. By 
way of explanation of this deal E. As- 
bury Davis, president of the company, 
told The Eastérn Underwriter this week: 

“In addition to the advantage that will 
accrue from retiring our loan of $4,900,- 
000 with the R.F.C. (and for which listed 
collateral was furnished) it will provide 
us with additional capital to take care 


of the increased volume of business 
which we anticipate through the con- 
summation of the mortgage refunding 


plan. 

“The fact that for five months con- 
secutively there has been a liberal in- 
crease in our premium receipts, and the 
changed business conditions, assures us 
that we may expect a considerable in- 
crease this year.” 

In his recent report to stockholders 
President Davis pointed out that the 
mortgage refunding plan will relieve the 
company of a large part of its guaranty 
of the mortgages and “avoid an excessive 
drain on our resources, thus enabling the 
mortgage business to be liquidated in an 
orderly manner and in the best interes‘ 
of the bondholders.” 


Good Cash Position 

It was also stressed by President Davis 
that the U. S. F. & G. starts 1934 with 
a good cash position, the figure being 
$2,209,913 as compared with $2,164,007 at 
the close of 1932. Net premium income 
earned (after deducting reinsurance pre- 
miums paid) was $28,823,201, a decline of 


9.3% from the previous year. President 
Davis explained in this connection: 

“A considerable portion of the decline 
in premium writings was a voluntary de- 
crease in workmen’s compensation, a line 
that has been unprofitable for years and 
likely to continue so for some time. We 
expect to make further reduction this 
year in the volume of business in this 
line. Our policy is not to accept this 
business unless there are collateral lines, 
the total result of which produces a 
profit.” He then said: 


“Previous to 1932 we had a consider- 
able volume of bank depository business, 
but realizing the catastrophe hazard in- 
volved we made a drastic reduction be- 
fore March when all the banks were 
closed; hence our liability had then been 
so materially reduced that we were not 
seriously affected by that unprecedented 
situation. Our liability in this line is now 
about 10% of the maximum and is being 
further reduced. We should realize sub- 
stantial salvage on such depository losses 
as were paid in 1932 and 1933. 


1933 R.F.C. Loan 


“Conditions at the beginning of last year 
were very unfavorable in many respects. The 
loss ratio was running unusually high and, with 
a decrease in premium income, it became ad- 
visable to borrow on high grade securities $1,- 
500,000 from the R.F.C., making a total loan 
of $5,250,000 (reduced in December to $4,900,000 
by payment of $350,000). The securities under 
these loans now have a value of $1,800,000 in 
excess of the market value at the time the loans 
were made, which justifies the wisdom of our 
decision to make these loans rather than sell 
these securities on a much depressed market. 
The loan wili be liquidated when the market 
condition is favorable. 

“Each of the last four months of the year 
net only showed a reduction in the amount of 
claims but also an increase in premium writings 
as compared with the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 

“The reduction in the expenses of the com 
pany continued in 1933, amounting to $881,748 
in salaries alone. Moreover, salaries paid in 
1933 were $2,222,037 less than those in 1930. 
In making these reductions we have kept con- 
stantly in mind the importance of maintaining 
an effective organization. 

“We have discontinued the former plan of 
carrying our securities at convention values, and 
have now set up a reserve of $5,403,831 in order 
to make our financial statement on the basis 
of amortization of bonds and market value of 


stocks.” 


J.T. JONES BACK FROM SOUTH 

John T. Jones, vice-president, United 
States Guarantee Co., has returned from 
an agency tour of the South, where a 
particularly rapid recovery is being 
shown in his opinion. 
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‘The Currency Drama Of 1933-34 


By Frederick Richardson, 
United States Manager of the General Accident 


With the Administration’s monetary policy holding the center of interest world- 
wide, it is timely to present the following significant views of Frederick Richardson, 
United States Manager, General Accident, Fire & Life, on what is appropriately 


2 


called “The Currency Drama of 1933-3 


It should be kept in mind that Mr. Rich- 


ardson’s article had already been printed before the devaluaticn of the gold dollar 
was formally approved by Congress last week 


\merica is a 
“Our 


American writer 


North 


sharp contrasts 


The continent of 
land of 


is against us,” 


climate 
says an 
continent the 


“Ethnologists call om 


graveyard of nations; its air has stimu 
lated race after race into their graves.” 


Whether one 


there is no denying 


agrecs with him or not 


that America is sub- 


both 


charts. of 


alterations, climatic 
The sc 


which Americans are so fond present in 


ject to swift 
social. 


and graphic 


their declivities a singularly apt 


picture of all that is most characteristic. 


steep 


There is something grotesquely perpen- 
dicular in their acute peaks, revealing as 
soul of a neatly 


it were the nation, so 


matched are they by those sky-piercing 
towers which loom dizzily over our heads 
in New York, and by those recurrent 
phases of glorious elevation and of 
abysmal depression that have followed 
one another in a kind of violent jazz 
rhythm. 

It was impossible to withhold admira- 
tion for an element in the American spirit 
which alone gave color and credence to 
that brand of national pride which many 
Americans felt when they went abroad 
in the nineteen-twenties. It was based 
upon a conviction that the United States 
had made a distinct advance on European 
civilization, despite the problems of their 
complex and heterogeneous society. For 
was it not something to know that you 
were in general more smartly dressed, 
better housed, better doctored, barbered 
and manicured and better off than any 
other people in the world, and that your 
children might secure all the education 
they could turn to advantage and so 
share in the general brightness of 
things ? 

Now let me try to describe the finan- 
cial situation as it exists in the United 
States todav when Americans are search- 
ing their hearts and minds for some an- 
swer to the problems which beset them 
and have so profoundly shaken their 
faith in themselves and in their institu- 
tions. 

1933 Activities in Review 

On the day President Roosevelt was 
inaugurated the administration was con- 
fronted with a grave bank crisis. Meas- 
ures of the most drastic nature became 
necessary to save the country from fi- 
nancial ruin. A run on a single bank is 
serious enough, but when all the banks 
in the land are being subjected to a 
heavy drain at the same time, there can 
be only sequel, and that is the 
declaration of a general moratorium, un- 
less confidence can be restored by a few 
bold strokes. It would take too long to 
describe the measures adopted by the 
Government to meet the crisis, but one 
of the results was to leave closed, after 
a brief bank moratorium, the doors of a 
number of banks, many of which have 
since been reopened by a gradual process 
of reconstruction. Gold notes and gold 


one 


coin are not in circulation and it is un 
lawful to hoard the metal. The gold 
clause in gold bonds has been repudi 


ated. 

Confidence in the reopened banks has 
been restored by an implied guarantee 
of solvency and by a plan to guarantec 
deposits in national banks after January 


next. If it had not been for this des 
perate banking situation the country 
would have been on the road to reco, 


ery in August, 1932, but the 
forced liquidation was a 


pressure of 
constant de- 


pressant, and few bought today who 
could wait to buy more cheaply tomor- 
row \s a result the national wealth on 
current valuation had declined almost to 
the level of the total national indebted- 
ness 

\s soon as it became evident that the 
Government measures were definitely in- 
flationary. or rather reflationary, there 
was an upturn in the commodity and 
stock markets which lasted until the end 
of July. It was speculative in character 
but was in part justified by the increas- 
ing business turnover. A strong reverse 
action had set in and business houses 
were buying goods and materials against 


the rise. There was naturally an in- 
crease in employment and altogether it 
looked as though President Roosevelt's 


policy of priming the engine to get it 
started again was working quite well. If 
prices could be increased by the mere 
threat of devaluating the dollar it might 
well be that the country could be spared 
the ordeal of all-round liquidation. 

It was like a ship coming back to the 
wharf on a phenomenal ebb tide. When 
it set sail it had taken on passengers 
and cargo at the level of high tide, and 
now when it returns the water is so low 
it cannot possibly unload until the tide 
rises again to its former level, or some 
practicable level; unless the vessel can 
be raised by mechanical means, in which 


event it can unload and then, perhaps, 
be floated off later cn the incoming flood. 
There is a drawback to this theory. 
Much of the wealth which Americans 


formerly thought they owned was entire- 
ly speculative or paper wealth. 
Currency Inflation Criticism 

The worst heretics in the matter of 
currency inflation are the farmers of the 
middie and western states. Conservative 
to the last drop of their blood, many of 
them want the Government to flood the 
country with devaluated money so that 
they may get higher prices for their 
products and thereafter be able to pay 
off their own indebtedness with dollars 
worth fifty cents or less, and this be- 
cause they speculated in land at extrava- 
gant prices in the golden era of farming 
when Europe was paying them as much 
as $3 a bushel for their wheat. 

If the farmer or any other debtor 
thinks he ought to be able to borrow on 
the theory that he is to pay back less if 
the price level goes down, why should 
he not refund more if the price level 
up? When farm products were 
selling at fancy prices no one ever heard 
the farmers suggesting to the mortgage 
holders that they considered it would be 
only fair they should refund their prior 
borrowings at the level of boom prices! 
However one may feel on the subject, it 
s nevertheless important to realize the 
practical difficulty in which farmers find 
themselves after several ruinous years. 
Someone has to pay for their speculative 
errors, or mere misfortunes, as the farm- 
ers cannot unless and until they are able 
once more to conduct their operations 
with profit. ‘ 

President Roosevelt during the clec- 
tion cainpaign gave the farmers a definite 
promise to raise the price level of their 
products. Upon that promise alone de- 
pends how far he will go with his infla 


Foes 


tionary programme. He is firmly con 
vinced that it is time agriculturists had 
their turn sceing that the other indus- 


tries had a good innings during the fab- 
vious years between 1923 and 1930. By 
a system of bounties he is encouraging 
curtailment of production, and by de- 
creasing the exchange value of the dol- 
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lar he hopes to encourage foreign buy- 
ing of surplus products at bargain prices 
and thus help to take surplus stocks off 
the American market. If this policy fails 
he may be persuaded to devaluate the 
currency permanently. This will be a 
bitter pill for American pride to swallow, 
but American opinion is already pre- 
pared for it—indeed, is beginning to con- 
sider it inevitable. Personally, I doubt 
its necessity. 


Departure From Sound Money Principles 


Quite apart from the need the admin- 
istration is under to test any formula 
which promises to put the country back 
on its feet, what is there in the under- 
lying condition of the Government fi- 
nances to justify such a departure from 
sound money principles? There is abso- 
lutely nothing. It will surprise most 
English readers to know that in June, 
1930, the national debt was only $16,185,- 
000,000. On August 31, 1919, it had stood 
at $26,594,000,000 and had been reduced 
steadily at the average rate of $1,000,- 
000,000 a year under the financial admin- 
istration of Mr. Andrew Mellon. 

If (and it is a very large “if’) the 
American Government could have relied 
upon the refunding of the war debts, the 
national debt on balance in 1930 would 
only have been about $5,000,000,000. Con- 
trast this with the British national debt 
of £7,768,970,000 sterling at the end of 
1933, only slightly less than the amount 
of debt £7,828,.779,000, when it was at the 
peak in March, 1920. During the past 
three years the American national debt 
has been increasing rapidly and it now 
stands at $23,533,000,000. It is more than 
likely that the tide will not turn until 
the high water mark of August 31, 1919, 
has been passed. This will be due to 
large emergency expenditures for public 
works, advances to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and other purposes. 

However, there is some hope that a 
slight reduction in the debt may be ob- 
tained in the fiscal year beginning July, 
1934. The total gold holdings in the 
United States are about $4,323,000,000 
(36% of the world bank holdings), and 
the total money in circulation is at the 
high seasonal level of $5,750,000,000. The 
gold reserves of the Federal Reserve 
System are $3,572,851,000 at date, and the 
note circulation $3,042,725 000. This pro- 
vides the comfortable ratio reserve of 
64.5% with plenty of free gold to cover 
additional currency issues. 

The total gold holdings of the Bank 
of England are roughly £192,000,000 ster- 
ling with notes in circulation amounting 
to around £375,000,000, the reserve ratio 


being about 50%; but two years ago, 
after England had gone off the gold 
standard, the reserve ratio was only 
30%. Depreciation of sterling ex- 
change was, therefore, not something 


that we brought about in pursuit of a 
national! policy, but something that was 
determined by overruling conditions. The 
equalization fund is a device to mini- 


ee 


mize the effects of speculation in Sterling 
exchange and not to accentuate them, 

The same cannot be said for the gold 
buying policy of the United States Ik 
is not a device to control dollar specula. 
tion. It is rather an attempt to inerea: 
it. However, it must be said in q. 
fense of the American position that aj. 
most everything which has been done by 
the administration has been determing 
by the situation which confronted } 
when it went into office last March, The 
gold embargo could not very well have 
been avoided, and although repudiatioy 
of the gold clause in gold bonds dealt ; 
heavy blow to standards of public obj. 
gation, it did look as though it was y 
time to make fish of one and flesh oj 
the other in the face of a national emer. 
gency. Tempora mutantur. 

The dollar, temporarily divorced fron 
gold, became subject at once to inter. 
national speculation, and at the sam 
time Mr. Roosevelt became exposed { 
a variety of speculative theories pro- 
pounded by learned professors and yp. 
learned demagogues. So far he has gone 
with the professors ‘and is seeking t 
find out whether it is possible to obtain 
and maintain, a higher price level by bid. 
ding dollar securities against gold. 


Sees Roosevelt as Good Poker Player 


Whoever parts with gold for deben- 
tures of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will, it is to be presumed 
promptly exchange the latter for som 
more stable currency; unless he has 2 
shrewd notion that the financial cond- 
tion of the United States is rather good 
in spite of all that has happened, and 
that as soon as the natural demand for 
dollar exchange is allowed to reassert 
itself there will be a_ swift rebound 
Meantime, it does not seem to require 
very heavy purchases of gold to send 
the dollar down, and the game may after 
all be worth the candle. So far th 
effect on prices has been negligible. 

I have an idea that Mr. Roosevelt 
would be a good poker player if leisure 
and inclination ever drew him to that 
entertaining pastime. Whether he holds 
the cards or not he plays as though he 
held them. We may call it bluff, but 
it is the kind of encouraging and divert- 
ing bluff that America needs in thes 
dark days to give it hope and courage, 
and he may yet save the nation ona 
“busted” flush. And it would not be th 
first time this has been done. Confidence: 
is your only alchemy, and it can tum 
dross into gold. It is the true philoso- 
pher’s stone which, according to an old 
legend, Noah was commanded to hang 
up in the Ark to give light to every liv- 
ing creature. 

To conclude. There is no underlying 
justification for revaluing the dollar be- 
low sterling. The inevitable result of at- 
tempting to do this will be to force ust 
reduce the gold value of sterling to mai- 
tain a proper relation to the real finan- 
cial condition of the two _ countries 
Therefore, what the United States does 
is all important for England. 


MORE TIME TO DISCUSSION 


H. & A. Conference to Have Five Half: 
Days at June Convention; L. D. Cav- 
anaugh Program Committee Chairman 
Realizing the increasing interest 1 ac 

cident and health subject matter as evr 

denced by the large attendance at I 

last two annual meetings, the Health 

& Accident Underwriters Conference 

through its program committee 1s 4 

ranging for a more extensive series 

discussions on current problems for the 

annual meeting to be held at the Edge- 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago, in June. 
The time allotted to discussions ane 

addresses will be increased from {ol 

half-day sessions held in previous yea 

to five such sessions at the coming meet 
ing. Because of this additional time #& 

lotted all entertainment except the a 

nual banquet will be held on_ the day 

preceding the beginning of the meetin: 

Chairman of the 1934 program committe 

is L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life vie 

president. 
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: A. Relief Funds Enable Agents 


To Push Accident ‘Trathe Surveys 


Casualty insurance agents throughout 
the country are urged by the conserva- 
tion department ol the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety a nderwriters to 
take advantage ol ( W.A. facilities for 
trafic accident surveys. Under the new 
emergency relict bill, which _is expected 
to pass the United States Senate soon, 
funds are available for such work if local 
municipalities approve the project. 

Insurance men, the bureau believes, are 
the proper p« ople to focus local attention 
on the need for adequate traffic informa- 
tion and regulation. If surveys are made 
and findings followed through, a 50% 
accident reduction is entirely possible, it 
is stated. 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of the 
Bureau, has been appointed associate di- 
rector of traffic surveys for the C.W.A. 
under Sidney J. Williams, vice-president 
of the National Safety Council and gen- 
eral safety director Mr. Halsey will 
have charge of work in New England, 
New York and New Jersey 

In Touch With Hundreds of Agents 

Recognizing that speed is essential in 
vetting the project under way, the Na- 
tional Bureau has communicated with 
hundreds of agents in all states. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Halsey: “The funds are there 
in every city, and it is the question of 
what work to do with them. If the in- 
surance people don’t seize this opportun- 
ity to push forward worth while traffic 
work, both men and money in the C.W.A. 


Encouraging 1933 


President Herman A. Behrens, presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty, gave a splen- 
did report on 1933 progress in his annual 
letter to stockholders of the company. 
He stressed that the financial statement 
reflects “most satisfactory improvement 
over 1932; that the net premiums written 
for the year were $13,126,499, an increase 
over the preceding year of slightly more 
than 2%, and that in 1933 there was a 
very encouraging reduction in percentage 
of incurred losses (including losses and 
loss expenses). Explained Mr. Behrens: 

“This reduction amounted to approxi- 
mately 3%. However, because of the de- 
crease in premiums earned for the year 
1933 there was an increase in the ratio 
of expenses to earned premiums of 
slightly more than this percentage. This 
mcrease in expense ratio occurred not- 
withstanding an actual substantial de- 
crease in dollar expenditures and_ not- 
withstanding the fact that, as previously 
indicated, there was an increase in pre- 
miums written during the year.” 

He said further, in part: 

“This company carried in its statement 
as of December 31, 1932, a contingency 
reserve for security fluctuations sufficient 
to write down to market quotations as 
of the end of the year all bonds not eli- 
gible by law for amortization and all 
stocks, so that its surplus reflected that 
basis of valuation rather than the so- 
called Convention basis for valuing se- 
curities. For 1933 the same practice has 
been followed. A smaller contingency 
reserve is required, however, because of 
the reduction in admitted asset value of 
securities in the 1933 statement. The 
Statement again, by means of sufficient 
contingency reserve, shows surplus on 
the basis of market values as of the 
close of the year for all unamortized 
bonds and all ‘stocks. 

“A proper diversification of invest- 
Ments continues to be the main underly- 
Ing principle of the company’s investment 
Policy. It will be noted that except for 
vestments in United States Government 
nds and in the stock of its affiliated 
te insurance company no single invest- 
ment of the company is in excess of 
of its assets. The company has 
attempted to achieve the widest possible 


may be exhausted by other possibly less 
important projects. 

“The movement is one which national, 
state and local agents’ organizations will 
do well to advance. Traffic safety sur- 
veys in cities and states are a most ef- 
fective way of reducing accidents. They 
establish the facts and act as a lever to 
make the community ‘safety consc‘ous.’ 
In the past they have been . postponed 
largely because of cost involved. When 
it is finally approved the new appropria- 
tion will continue the C.W.A. at least 
through April, and three months is ade- 
quate time to complete surveys. 

“The things to do individually in your 
town are: 

1. Go to the mayor, the police department, or 


the public works department, tell them that one 
C.W.A. man for every 1,000 of population can 
be used in this work. 


2. Get forms from the local C.W.A. admin- 
istrator. 

3. Write to Sidney J. Williams, director of 
safety, Civil Works Administration, Washington, 
D. C., who will send complete information on 
when and how to survey traffic conditions in 
your community. His staff is completely equipped 
technically to carry on the project.” 

\lready eight cities have started or are 
in the middle of making traffic surveys. 
In Massachusetts 790 workers are en- 
eaved, and Syracuse, Detroit, Minneap- 
olis, Philadelphia, Des Moines, Pough- 
keepsie and Binghamton report work in 


progress, 


Report By Behrens 


diversification consistent with sound ad- 
ministrative practice. 

“This company has not been and is not 
now a borrower from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or from any other 
source, nor has it authorized or sold any 
preferred stock to the R.F.C. or to any- 
one else. The ownership of this cor- 
poration is represented by its outstand- 
ing shares of common stock, to the own- 
ers of which, after all moral and legal 
liabilities to policyholders have been dis- 
charged, the company and its manage- 
ment owe their undivided allegiance. 

“During the vear 1933 this company 
paid no dividends to stockholders. This 
was the first year in its entire history 
that no dividends were paid. It is un- 
doubtedly true that by this means of 
strengthening the company’s financial po- 
sition greater benefit will ulutimately in- 
ure to stockholders.” 


W. D. HICKS NAMED SECRETARY 


Promoted by Glens Falls Indemnity; Has 
Been Nineteen Years With Par- 
ent Company 

The Glens Falls Indemnity has elected 
Wallace D. Hicks as secretary. Mr. 
Hicks has been and will continue to be 
in charge of the company’s automobile 
department. 

This promotion comes to Mr. Hicks 
after nineteen years with the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co. and the Glens Falls In- 
demnity. Beginning as a clerk on the 
mail desk he was promoted to the inland 
marine and automobile department, work- 
ing there in every capacity and finally 
becoming its manager. Several years 
ago Mr. Hicks was transferred to the 
indemnity company in charge of all auto- 
mobile business and now becomes secre- 
tary of that important department. 


A. & H. CLUB MEET FEB. 15 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold its February dinner meet- 
ing on February 15. Plans are being 
made to stage a mock court room trial. 

The dinner will be held at Tosca Res- 
faurant on Fulton Street with Arthur G. 
Fitzgerald, president, Accurate Service 
Bureau, as chairman of committee on 
arrangements. A floor show is planned. 


“Leaders In N. Y. Compensation Parley 





W. EUGENE HARRINGTON 


Chairman of Special Compensation Com- 


ROBERT J 
Travelers Vice-President on Special Com- 
pensation Committee of Stock 
Casualty Companies 


SULLIVAN 
pensation Committee of National As- 


sociation of Insurance Agents 


The chances were good this week as the workmen's compensation conferences 
in New York between agent and company special committees drew to a close that a 
workable rating plan would shortly be perfected for submission to the commissioners 
for approval. Up for consideration were the recommendations sent out last week 
by the special committee of the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
among them being the not so welcome 
reduction. 

Among the out-of-towners here were these agents: W. Eugene Harrington. 
Atlanta, chairman; Cruger Smith, Dallas; Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth: W. Herbert 
Stewart and George D. Webb, Chicago; W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, and T. F. Braniff. 
Oklahoma City. Charles T. Bellinger, New York, also a committee member. attended 
the parley. J. R. Millikan, Cincinnati, president, National 
& Surety Agents, was also on hand 


suggestion (to agents) for commission 


Association of Casualty 


PITTSBURGH PROGRAM READY = Country-wide Drive on Auto 


Mishaps To Be Launched 


Efforts to organize the 
vehicle and 


Annual Sales Conference There on Feb. 
19 Has Notables as Headliners; As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce 
Dickinson Honor Guest 
The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh has 
completed the program for its annual ™ade by the Eastern Conference of Mo- 
sales conference which will be held on tor Vehicle Administrators. Morgan T 
February 19. The principal speaker will yan, Massachusetts registrar of 
be John Dickinson, Assistant Secretary Vehicles, who is chairman of thi 
of the Department of Commerce, who is ‘dustry highway safety committee of 
one of the leading authorities in the the conference, in making this announce- 
United States on administrative law. The ™ent points out that brief messages on 
program follows: safe driving broadcast in less than a 
1. A. E. Spottke, manager automobile depart- minute’s reading or listening time by 
ment, National Bureau of Casualty & means of radio, new spaper, magazine and 
Subject: poster advertising are the gist of the 

committee’s plans. 


entire 
industries ag 
accidents are being 


motor 
allied 


street and highway 


motor 


motor 


Surety 
Underwriters. “Legal and Underwrit 


ing Aspect of the Pennsylvania Uniform Auto 


mobile Liability Security Act.” Presented by \ppeals for support have been sent to 
Casualty Insurance Association of Pittsburgh 325 oil refiners and distributors, motor 
2. William Quaid, vice-president, the Home car, tire and accessory manufacturers and 


Fleet. 
Fire Insurance.” 


Subject: “Future Demands in Selling other allied industries throughout the 
a 1,1 


United States. Many leaders in the field 
have already pledged support, 1 


Presented by Insurance Agents 
Association of Pittsburgh. ind if ad- 
3. Dutch luncheon, with O. E. 


Lane, presi equate numbers respond the campaign 
dent, Fire Association of Philadelphia, as the will be launched before Mav 1 
speaker. Subject: ‘Fire Insurance Sales Pro Stock casualtv insurance. companies 
motion. Presented by Smoke and Cinder Club have supporte d_ this proposed progran 


of Western Pennsylvania. 

4. Harold R. Gordon, 
Health & Accident 
Subject: “Insuring Human Time Values.”’ Pre 
Pittsburgh Accident & Health Insur 
ance Managers’ Association. 

. EB. 
tional Surety Corp. Subject: “Development of 
Fidelity and 
Surety Association of Pittsburgh. 

Note: Each subject followed by round table 
discussion, 


through the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, 
pointed John J. Hall, director of street 
and highway safety, to assist Mr. Rvan 
and his committee in organizing and ad- 
ministering the details of the plan 


executive secretary, 


which has ay 


Underwriters Conference 


sented by 
Allen, executive vice-president, Na 


Surety Business.’’ Presented by 


1933 Auto Fatality Booklet 
Of Travelers Out Feb. 17 


Toast The Travelers annual booklet on at 
tomobile fatality 

proved so valuable country-wide in the 
past few years, will be published on | 
ruary 17. Its title this vear is “Th 
Great American Gamble,” and will con 
tain fifty-six pages (same as last \ 
eight solid pi | 


Dinner, address, dance. 
Roy Dickie. 
National Association of In 


Kenneth H. 


6:30 p. m.: 


master, J. which has 


Statistics, 
Greetings from 
surance Agents by Bair, member 
executive committee. 

SOMMER NEW YORK VISITOR 

Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty, 
was a New York visitor this week. 


res of pictures, and lots 
drama G. T. Newton, head 
Travelers’ news bureau, is its editor 
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High Spots of N. J. 
Compensation Probe 


MANY CHANGES MAY BE MADE 





Medical Board Looms up as One of Im- 
portant Additions to State 
Compensation Act 





After three months of hearings the in- 
vestigation made by Governor Moore’s 
legislative commission in New Jersey 
into the workmen’s compensation situa- 
tion throughout the state has come to 
a close. The commission is now holding 
a number of executive sessions to dis- 
cuss the mass of data gathered during 
the investigation. After selecting the 
numerous recommendations which in 
their opinion will have a tendency to 
improve conditions in the state, they will 
put them into recommendation form and 
present them to the legislature for con- 
sideration, 

At no time during the probe has there 
been criminal intent shown on the part 
of any one connected with any of the 
bureaus throughout the state, it was felt, 
except in the case of Hugh J. Arthur, an 
investigator, who confessed to the theft 
of $25,600 of compensation funds. This 
was really the basis of the investigation 
and Arthur did not incriminate anyone 
connected with the bureau. 


Loose Methods Charged 


It was pointed out on several occa- 
sions, however, that loose methods were 
employed in some of the bureaus, par- 
ticularly in Newark, which permitted 
doctors and lawyers to prey upon ignor- 
ant workmen who were unable to under- 
stand the English language and signed 
papers which they did not understand. 

Col. Charles R. Blunt was severely 
criticized at the probe’s closing session 
by Chairman Dr. Andrew F. McBride, 
a former commissioner of labor of New 
Jersey, for permitting Arthur to pay out 
funds, without him knowing just where 
the funds were going to. Another fea- 
ture of the probe showed that there was 
a preferred “list of attorneys” which was 
in the Newark bureau and petitioners 
were frequently referred to this particu- 
lar list with recommendations. 


Important Recommendations 


One of the most important recommen- 
dations made and one which will receive 
due consideration from the commission, 
is the one made by certain members of 
the New Jersey Medical Society. They 
urged the establishing of a medical board 
consisting of nine competent doctors to 
be appointed by the commissioner of la- 
bor and approved by the society. It was 
pointed out that the workmen’s compen- 
sation situation was primarily a medical 
question, particularly in deciding awards 
in severe injuries. Their decision, it was 
pointed out, would be final and just in 
every way. 

Another suggestion is that sworn 
statements should be made and explicit 
reasons given as to why workmen’s com- 
pensation cases should be reopened. This 
would eliminate to a certain extent the 
many unnecessary informal and formal 
hearings which now crowd the bureau 
throughout the entire state, it was felt. 
and would do away with the services of 
lawyers, thus preventing them from get- 
ting “fat fees.” 

In all probability the suggestion that 
the injured workman be permitted to se- 
lect his own physician, will also receive 
considerable attention. This would re- 
sult in the injured workman obtaining 
better awards, consistent with his in- 
juries. It is also possible that the com- 
mission will request that more referees 
and deputy commissioners be appointed 
to the bureau, thus speeding up the work 
as far as the injured workman is con- 
cerned. Some cases are now nearly a 
year old and no decision has yet been 
made. This is contrary to the law. 

Numerous other recommendations were 
made by civic organizations and labor 


unions all of which will receive attention 
on the part of commission. 

There is a general feeling among the 
casualty underwriters in New Jersey 
that this commission will accomplish 
more than any other similar body which 
has been appointed to investigate the 
compensation situation in in the state. 
It is expected that the commission will 
render its report to the legislature the 
latter part of this month. 





N. Y. U. COURSES STARTED 

courses offered by New 
School of Commerce 
opened on February 7, both day and 
evening classes. The courses include 
principals of insurance; insurance law 
and practice; life insurance; fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance. These 
courses are to meet the needs of those 
in the business or who contemplate tak- 
ing the examination for broker’s license. 


Insurance 
York University 





GERMAN BUSINESS IMPROVES 


_ While final figures are not yet available 
it is evident that on the whole German 
fire companies are satisfied with the re- 
sults of 1933. The Gerling Konzern, one 
of Germany’s largest fleets, transacted a 
decidedly favorable business and the as- 
sets of that growing group will again 
show a substantial increase. 
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Va. Agents Fighting 
A. L. Commission Cut 


TO CONFER WITH COMPANIES 





Want Their Compensation to Remain at 
25%; May Ask for Rehearing of Cor- 


poration Commission’s Decision 





Meeting in Richmond last week, the 
executive committee of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents named a 
special committee consisting of James J. 
Izard, W. Owen Wilson and Charles J. 
Duke, Jr. to confer with executives of 
casualty companies relative to the recent 
decision of the companies to reduce com- 
automobile liability and 
property damage business from 25% to 
20% following the ruling of the Virginia 
state corporation commission in ordering 
a reduction of rates under which com- 
panies could not allow more than 20% 
for acquisition cost in their expense load- 


missions on 


ing. 

The special committee will endeavor to 
get the companies to permit the com- 
mission to remain at 25%. In the event 
that they are unsuccessful in their effort, 
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the agents plan to go to the state cor 
poration commission and ask for a re 
hearing of the matter so that all the 
cards may be laid on the table, Th . 
believe that if the matter is reopened } 
can be shown that other costs incident 
to the acquisition of business such a 
field supervisory service and the like 
might be cut sufficiently to avoid a = 
duction in commissions. : 

_Since entering its order the corpora- 
tion commission has stated that it has 
nothing to do with contractual relations 
between agent and company, and that in 
fixing a limit for allowance of acquisi- 
tion cost in expense loading it had ne 
intention of interfering with such rela- 
tions. 

Whatever its intention, the casualty 
companies construed its ruling to meas 
that there must be a reduction of 5% jn 
commissions. As a consequence, | the 
agents were informed that the compa- 
nies were powerless to avoid reducing 
their compensation. : 





BEHA POSTPONES COAST TRIP 


James A. Beha, general manager an( 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has been compelled 
to postpone his long planned Pacife 


Coast trip until after the bureau annual 
meeting in May. 
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Conducted Semi-Monthly by E. B. Thistle, Eagle 
Indemnity, and J. F. O'Loughlin, Royal Indemnity, 
Metropolitan Departments, New York. 


Burglary Insurance 


1. Q. A residence burglary, robbery and 
theft policy covers loss by burglary, rob- 
her, theft and larceny. Show by example 
cach of these types of losses. 

A. A residence burglary loss is one ef- 


jected by felonious entry through force 
and violence with visible marks of such 
force at place of entry. For instance, 


when insured and family were on vaca- 
tion, burglars broke open the door and 
entered the residence, stealing silverware, 
sail and clothing. 

A residence robbery loss is one in which 
property is forcibly taken by violence or 
's taken while the Insured or members of 
his family or servants are in fear of vio- 
lence. Robbery from within the premises 
is in reality covered under either theft or 
larceny coverage, as either is broad enough 
to include robbery. 

To illustrate this type of loss, we will 
cite a case where a residence owner open- 
ed the door in response to the ringing of 
the bell. He was confrorted by a masked 
robber with a gun in his hand, demanding 
admission, and that the family jewelry, 
silverware and cash be handed over, 
which was accordingly done. “Robbery” 
as it applies to personal hold-up coverage 
is defined in the policy as “felonious and 
forcible taking of property from any indi- 
viduals covered, who are over eighteen 
years of age, accompanied by bodily in- 
jury or threat of bodily injury to the per- 
sons from whom the property is taken.” 

“Theft” is the felonious removal of 

property, without evidence of forcible en- 
try, by a person either known or un- 
known, who may, or may not, have access 

the premises, and in most cases is syn- 
nymous with “larceny.” Examples of 
losses of this type are: 

(1) A maid stealing a necklace belong- 
ing to the daughter of the insured; (2) 
An unknown person finding a window un- 
locked, entering and stealing cash and sil- 
verware. 


2. Q. ct burglary losses more frequent 
under esidence burglary, robbery _ 
theft ‘ol licies than those by theft and rob- 
bery? 

A. No. Theft and robbery constitute 
approximately 58% of the total losses and 
burglary only about 42%. Theft losses 
Tepresent property stolen by servants, 
occasional employes, delivery men, fake 
mspectors, etc. Prospects frequently say 
that there have been no houses broken 
into in their neighborhood. It is well to 
put considerable emphasis on the fre- 
quency of theft losses by employes or 
others when soliciting residence burglary 
and theft insurance. 


3. Q. How would you answer a prospect 
for reside nee burglary and theft who 
said :-—“J/ > have very little jewelry, and 
that is what burglars and thieves take”? 
A. It is true that jewelry may be more 
teadily converted into cash than other 
Property, and that it can be more easily 
taken. The loss records show, however, 
that clothing, furs, silverware and other 
hd which is stolen and damage to 
Property constitutes 55% of the total loss 
and jewelry the remaining 45%. 


4. Q. Suppose a client of yours having 
a residence burglary policy is closing his 
residence for six months while he and his 
family are on a vacation. How would 
you handle the residence insurance? 

A. This client’s policy provides full 
Coverage for a period of four months’ 
Vacancy during the policy year. Since 
will be unoccupied for a 


the residence 


period of six months, it is necessary to 
have the policy extended by “permissible 
vacancy” endorsement for an additional 
two months, for which the insured must 
pay an additional premium of 10% per 
month for each of the extra two months. 

Would the following losses be 
covered under a $2,000 100% blanket resi- 
dence burglary policy? 

(A) Assured’s lawn mower stolen from 
his garage. 

A. (A) The policy covers the insured 
for the loss of his lawn mower stolen 
from his garage. $100 of the insurance 
under the policy is applicable to property 
contained in private garages and out- 
buildings. 

(B) His son’s bicycle 
front lawn. 

(B) There is no coverage on the son’s 
bicycle stolen from the front lawn. The 
lawn is outside of the premises as de- 
scribed in the policy. 

(C) A chair taken 
porch. 

(C) The policy covers the loss of prop- 
erty from the front porch. It is true 
that the front porch is not considered 
a part of the premises, but $100 of in- 
surance applies to property on porches 
and in entrances to private residences. 

(D) A ring belonging to a sister who 
lives with him stolen from her bedroom. 

(D) The loss of the sister’s ring is 
covered. Property of relatives residing 
with the insured is covered. 

(E) $100.00 in cash taken from as- 
sured’s ‘de sk in his residence. 

(E) The basic policy limits the cover- 
age on cash to $50. The insured can, 
therefore, recover only $50 unless the 
policy has been endorsed at an additional 
premium to provide a higher limit of 
coverage on money. 

6. Q. A clothing merchant, carrying a 
$1,000 safe burglary policy, went to a store 
one morning and found his front door 
pried open and his safe blown open. The 
loss was as follows:—Damage to door, 
$10; damage to safe, $35; damage to 
dresses and coats wrapped around safe to 
deaden sound, $350; plate glass window 
crashed by explosion, $40, and $600 in 
cash taken from safe. How much would 
he collect under the safe burglary policy? 

The clothing merchant can collect 
$995. This amount is arrived at as fol- 
lows: 


Cash, $600; 
to safe, $35; damage 
$350; total, $995. 

The policy covers not only insured prop- 
erty taken after forcible entry into the 
safe, but damage to the safe, or merchan- 
dise in the premises, and to the premises 
with the exception of plate dt wioay A 
plate glass policy may be purchased to 
cover damage to the plate glass. 

7. Q. An assured carrying a $1,000 safe 
burglary policy neglected to turn the com- 
bination and lock his safe one evening 
when he closed the store. The next morn- 
ing he found the safe open and $200 in 
cash missing. IWhat is the company’s lia- 
bility? 

A. There is no liability. The safe 
burglary policy definitely defines loss by 
burglary as the felonious abstraction of 
insured property from the safe described 
in the policy by persons making felonious 
entry into the insured safe when all 
doors of the safe are closed and locked 
by all combinations and time locks there- 
on. The entry to the safe must be made 
by actual force and violence of which 
there must be visible marks made by 
tools, explosives, electricity, gas or other 


stolen from the 


from the front 


damage to door, $10; damage 
to dresses and coats, 


entry to the 


point of 


chemicals at the 
sale. 

&. QO. What sales point would you use 
tu sell a prospect a safe burglary policy 
who says:—“I rarely have over $50 in the 
safe. I use it primarily for the protection 
of any records and important papers”? 

A. The loss resulting from cash taken 
from the safe might be small, but much 
damage may be done to safe, furnishings 
and premises by a burglar. 'Burglars will 
not know that only a small amount of 
cash is in the safe until it is opened. In 
many cases where safes have been bur- 
glarized the cash or property taken was 


small but the damage done to property 
substantial. 
9. Q. What robbery insurance would 


you recommend to a restaurant which ts 
open from 6:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M.; 
which frequently has $2,000 cash on hand 
and sends to a night depository after clos- 
ing and has a messenger carrying $1,000 
every Saturday from the bank for payroll 
purposes? 

A. Interior robbery of $2,000 and 
messenger robbery of $2,000. The interior 
robbery insurance will protect the risk 
against loss of the cash from within the 
premises and cover any damage done to 
equipment, furniture and premises. This 
coverage will also apply to payroll funds 
within the premises. The policy will have 
to be extended at an additional premium 
of 5%, however, for one extra hour be- 
cause the policy form provides coverag 
only from 7 A. M. to midnight. 

The messenger robbery policy will cov- 
er the transportation of funds to the 
night depository after the restaurant 
closes and, since the policy covers gen- 
eral funds, it will provide protection on 
the transportation of payroll funds to 
the restaurant premises. This policy 
should be extended to afford three addi- 
tional hours of coverage because without 
endorsement it would only cover between 
the hours of 7 A. M. and 7 P. M. The 
additional charge would be 5% an hour 
or 15% for three hours. 

10. Q. A clothing store carried a store- 
keepers’ burglary and robbery policy. 
Burglars entered the store by prying open 
a back window. They forced open the 
safe. The store sustained the following 
losses: $250 in cash from safe; $250 mer- 
chandise taken from shelves and hangers; 
glass in showcase broken, cost $15 to re- 
place; and damage to safe $30. How 
much would the assured collect? 

A. In this case the company is liable 
for the $250 in cash taken from the safe, 
the $250 worth of merchandise and $45 
for broken glass and damage to safe. It 
will be noted that this particular form of 
policy covers glass broken by the bur- 
glars. 


1933 Underwriting Profit 
Made by Sears, Roebuck Co. 


An underwriting profit of 6.34% on an 
incurred basis was made by the Allstate 
Insurance Co., the casualty subsidiary 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., during 1933, 
according to Gilbert E. Humphrey, its 
president and treasurer. In addition the 
company, which is less than three years 
old, made gains in assets and surplus. 

The Allstate reported admitted assets 
of $1,219,264 on December 31, valuing its 
holdings at market prices. This is a gain 
of $218,252 for the year. Its surplus to- 
taled $379,877, a gain of $156,261 after 
setting up a contingency reserve of 





the following: 
$359,000, which 
Allstate Fire, 
$10,090, and 


Its holdings included 
Bonds, $600,331; stocks, 
included $235,000 of the 
running mate; mortgages, 
cash, $169,956 

Premium income totaled $657,816, com- 
pared with $432,920 the year previous; 
total income was $730,655, compared with 
$476,186. The percentage of losses and 
expenses incurred to income earned was 


93.66. 


R. L. HARBURGER’S NEW POST 

William T. Ritch, Inc., New York in- 
surance and surety bond specialists for 
more than thirty-three years, has added 
Richard L. Harburger to its staff as vice- 
president. 
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BROWNSVILLE BROKERS DINE 





Tributes to S. D. Rosan and Moe Wer- 
belovsky Mark Eighth Annual Affair ; 
Arthur Arnow Toastmaster 

Nearly 300 attended the eighth annual 
dinner of the Brownsville & East New 
York Insurance Brokers 
short time ago at Hopkinson Manor, 
Brooklyn. Arthur Arnow, past presi- 
dent, General Brokers’ Association, 
was toastmaster, paid tribute to Samucl 
LD. Rosan, president of the Brownsville 
association fer a number of years past. 
Mr. Rosan’s loyal service to the organ- 
ization was praised and he was told that 
when he and Mrs. Rosan returned home 
that night they would find a silver sery- 
ice set of 125 pieces, the gift of his many 
admirers in Brownsville. Mr. Kosan re- 
sponded in suitable fashion. 

Greetings from the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York were brought 
by Frank J. Mulligan, its president, and 
Nathan Greenbaum, executive committee 
chairman of the General Brokers’ Assn. 
also spoke. 

Praise was extended to Moe Werbe- 
lovsky, vice-president of the association, 
who was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, for his thoughtful atten- 
tion to details which went to make the 
affair successful. Mr. Werbelovsky, who 
is Eastern Life general agent in Brook- 
lyn, welcomed the guests and introduced 
Toastmaster Arnow. Among the guests 
were: 


Association a 


who 


Professor S. B. Ackerman, New York Uni- 
versity; C. P. Butler, Insurance Co. of North 
America; B. M. Harris, Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation; Jacob Lack, past president, Browns- 
ville association; J. F. Lawler and James L. 
Wood, New York Insurance Department; W. J. 
Manning, president, Brooklyn Fire Insurance 
Agents Association; L. L. Saunders, New York 
State Federation; Paul Simon, president, Gen- 
eral Brokers Association, and J. L. Schneider, 
president, Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation. 





Sureties Liable Under Deposit 
Bonds, Pa. Supreme Court Rules 
Surety companies are liable under de- 

pository bonds for immediate payment 
of state funds in national banks taken 
over by the Government since the bank 
holiday and operated on a limited scale 
by conservators, Justice Linn ruled in 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

The decision came in the test case in- 
stituted by the United States F. & G. on 
$30,825 deposit in the Tulpehocken Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. The bank re- 
fused the state’s draft for $35,000 Aug- 
ust 22 because the bank was in the 
hands of a conservator. The state treas- 
urer then took judgment against the 
company. The Dauphin County court 
refused to open judgment and the Su- 
preme Court has upheld the lower court. 

The U. S. F. & G. had contended that 
as the bank was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, it should not be liable until the 
conservator had completed payments. It 
is understood that the decision will make 
surety companies on depository bonds 
liable for immediate payment of several 
million dollars state funds on deposit in 
national banks operated by conservators 


LIQUIDATION COMPLETED 

Superintendent of Insurance George S 
Van Schaick, as liquidator of the North 
American Inter-Insurers of the City of 
New York, has been authorized by the 
New York Supreme Court to pay all the 
allowed claims in full and to turn over 
to subscribing members or inter-insurers 
all balances standing to their credit. The 
payment of these claims releases more 
than $250,000 to the creditors of the as- 
sociation. 

The North American 
was an association authorized 
the business of fire and lightning insur- 
ance. It was soivent at all times, liqui- 
dation having been requested by its 
board of directors because many sub- 
scribers had cancelled their insurance and 
the risks assumed by the remaining 
members had become increasingly large 
and disproportionate to the amounts in- 
vested by them in reserve funds. 


Inter-Insurers 
to transact 
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National Bureau Cuts Machinery 
Insurance Rates From 10 to 35% 


Reductions in machinery insuranc units are as much 
» ee aca P \<C7 
rates, ranging from 10 to 35% according age about 20% 
. oa . age, rates tor the 
to classification, are to become effective ' 
duced about 10% 


\pril 1 by the boiler and machinery de-  <o-called 


partment of the National Bureau of Cas reduction of about 

ualty & Surety Underwriters has been units 

ordered. The changes, which also in- 

clude an improved basis of coverage and sured under any 

service, were brought about as the re- of coverage 

sult of extensive surveys, rate analyses steam turbines, 

and research in the field are less than for 
Coverage for large size turbines, elec- some cases 

tric generators, rotary converters, trans- 


formers, and induction feeder regulators, 
together with all rates for Machinery 
Use and Occupancy are affected. 


namely, 
transformers and 


For 


“eX mmbine d 


as 30%, and aver 
explosion cover- 
larger units are re 
the average. For 
coverage’ there is a 
15% for the larger 


“For water turbines, which may be in- 
one 
similar to those available for 
the reductions in 
steam 
run as high as 
“Rates are materially reduced for sev- 
eral classifications of electric machines 
eenerators, 
induction 
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turbines but in 


12% 


erage about 25% 


converters * Machinery 


feeder regu- > = 


rotary 


line 


specialized 





insurance, 





formers (and regulators), reductions av- 
for larger sizes. 
Advancement in Machinery Insurance 


like 


designed to 


boiler insurance, 


conform to 


In a statement accompanying this an- lators. Such machines are insured for the individual and peculiar characteristics and 
nouncement the National Bureau said: full breakdown coverage similar to the hazards of each of the many classifications of 
Steam Turbines Most Affected breakdown coverage cle scribed above in ' arnt ee sage cap ee writ 
connection with turbines. For genera- s line ance MAMTA OFganize- 

“The principal classification affected by tors, the reductions in rates for large ‘ for ims] of machines, survey of 
the rate reduction is steam turbines, for units are as much 35%, and average Plant conditions, underwriting of risks, analy 
which there are several forms of cover- about 20%¢ For ary converters the of losses, and compilation of statistics, These 
age available. In connection with break- reduction amounts to about 15% for all companies have been particularly active im re 
down and limited breakdown coverage, 'z°eS up t 1,000 with reater re- cent years accumulating data in connection with 
the reductions in rates for the larger ductions for larger sizes For trans- machinery insurance as applied to the various 











United States Guarantee Company 





ADMITTED ASSETS, $8,967,358,76 


44TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 


SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $3,546,341.19 





ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds. .$1,261,040.38 
U. S. Gov’t. Bonds maturing in 1934 992,687.65 
State and Municipal Bonds........ 633,644.38 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks........ 1,107,952.25 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks.... 1,697,958.74 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks... 1,808,980.81 
Cash in Banks.......... $724,017.22 


11,445.00 735,462.22 


Premiums, not over three months 


EE Eee 586,082.16 
Reinsurance Receivable ........... 47,394.09 
I OS onic u cia wexnwnes 53,443.53 
Accounts Receivable ............. 42,712.55 


Total Admitted Assets...... $8,967,358.76 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Claims. . 
Reserve for Loss Adjustment 
Expense 
Reinsurance Reserves 
Commissions and Brokerage... .. 
Federal and State Taxes......... 


Accounts Payable 
Voluntary Gen. Contingency 
Reserve 


Contingency Reserve, representing 
difference between value carried 
in assets and actual December 31, 

on all 


1933 Market quotations 
bonds and stocks owned....... 


Capital Paid In........ $1,000,000.00 


CD ect ccawabunws 2,546,341.19 
Surplus to Policy-holders........ 
Total Liabilities .......... 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 








HOME OFFICE 
90 John Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Washington, D. 











1933 


WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU 
Shoreham Bldg. 


. .$2,184,329.83 
.. 1,869,771.47 


ee 28,280.85 
.. 317,644.95 
.. 97,544.98 
.. 125,179.75 
7 90,704.51 


.. 300,000.00 


.. 407,561.21 


5,421,017.57 


_. 3,546,341.19 


$8,967,358.76 


C. 
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| 
operations of industry in an effe I 

y in effort properly to 

idapt the coverage, the service and the rat 

rates 


machine and 


to the 


for each class of 


lor each piece 


electrical equipment, requirements of 


o -erators and insurance managers of the y 
a 


ious industries, 


The Inspection service olf the insurance con 


panies, which accompanies these forms of See 


erage, has been materially expanded and in 
proved in recent years to the point that: mam 
as much 


policyholders find 


value in this service 
is in the insurance protection rded_ unde 
the poliev. The companie it ever on the 
alert to recognize new developments in connec 
tion with the operation of industrial plants and 
to provide adequate coveraxe nd rates for 
such conditions.”’ 


CASH POSITION GREATER 


General Accident Showing For 1933 in 
U. S. Indicates Strength of Com- 
pany; Assets, Surplus Up 
The United States branch of the Gen- 
eral Accident, Fire & Life of Perth, 
Scotland, shows an increase in total ad- 
mitted assets in its December 31, 1933. 
siatement, the fivure being $25,331.99] as 
compared with $24,988,157 at the close of 
1932. Cash position of the branch is alsi 


vreater—$1,244,988 on hand and in banks 
as of December 31, 1933, as compared 
with $836,287 the previous year-end 


Bonds and stocks, valued on the conven- 
tion basis, stood at $19,503,938 

\ deposit capital of $550,000 is main- 
tained by the United States branch, and 
its contingency reserve, representing the 
difference between value carried in as- 
sets and actual December 31 market quo 
tations, is shown at $2,297,059. Surplus 
over deposit capital and all liabilities is 


$4,736,071, which with deposit capital 
gives a surplus to policyholders of $5, 
286,071. Reserves for losses have beer 


while the un- 
of $6,958,617 is 
than $100,000 


increased to $9,461,254, 
earned premium reserve 
also ‘an increase of more 
over that of 1932 


W. A. EDGAR TO PHILADELPHIA 


U. S. F. & G. Vice-President Succeeds 
Retired John Kent Kane There; 
Latter Continues on Board 
W. A. Edgar, vice-president and 
director of the United States F 
& G., who has been with the compan) 
since 1922, has been appointed this week 
Philadelphia branch manager succeeding 
John Kent Kane, retired. Mr. Kane, for 
many years a vice-president and direc 
tor of the U. S. F. & G., continues on 

the board. 
\ Georgetown University law graduate 


agency 


Mr. Edgar before his U. S. F. & G. com 
nection saw service with the Title Guar- 
antec & Surety Co., Travelers, Aetna 


Fidelity & Casualty and General Motors 
Corp. as manager of its imsurance de- 
partment. 


TRIBUTE TO E. M. ACKERMAN 
M. Ackerman 


The many friends of FE. rm 
\ssociation 


in the Surety Underwriters | 
of Chicago, joined in presenting him with 
a wrist watch last weck in appreciation 
of his excellent legislative work for 1 
surance while secretary of the Insuranc 
Federation of Illinois. As previously 
announced, Mr. Ackerman has gone ! 
Louisville to take up duties again 4 
associate editor of The Insurance Field, 
a post he formerly held in Chicago and 


New York. 
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standard Surety Has 
$2,193,119 in Cash 


1933 PREMIUMS ARE 34.28% AHEAD 
Gunnatenall Unearned Pre- 
Se Claim Reserves; Combined 
Loss Ratio for All Lines 48.4% 


The Standard Siniety & Casualty fin- 
shed 1933 with strengthened, 
24 28% gain in net premium volume and 
with a cash position of $2,193,119, which 
as $211,211 over and above liabilities of 
$].981,907 outside of conting ency reserve 
t up of $360,755. The company ’s strong 
maintained for the past 
two years, has attracted attention as 
shrewd financial management. Total 
assets of $5,000,153 were — the 
same as at the close of 1932 

To keep pace with the gain in net pre- 
mium volume unearned premium reserve 
of $988,117 represented an increase of 
§236,000 as compared with the 1932 figure. 
Reserve for claims and claim expense 
stood at $& — as compared with $635,- 
458 a year ay Capital stands at $1,500,- 
M00 and th 8 at $1,157,490, making a 
surplus to policyhol ders of $2,657,490. 


Satisfactory Underwriting Results 


reserves 


cash position, 


The increase in net premium writings 
of 34.28% represented a total volume 
of $2,299,297, and while this increase was 
of a general nature, it had its biggest 
reflection in automobile liability volume 
where the gain was 61.24% \lthough a 
small increase in workmen’s compensa- 
tion is shown in amount of business writ- 
ten, the percentage of corpensation 
writings to the whole was 20.5% against 
a ratio for 1932 of 25.6%. The increase in 
casualty lines combined amounted to 
38.94% and for fidelity-surety combined 
14.68% 

The combined loss ratio of the com- 
pany for all lines was 484% (incurred 
losses to earned premiums) against 54.9% 
for 1932. The combined casualty lines 
showed a loss ratio of 46.3%: combined 
fidelity-surety a loss ratio of 58%. The 
loss ratio on workmen’s compensation 
was 528% as against the permissable of 
about 61% 


\mong the encouraging features in the 


Standard Surety’s 1933 picture is its 
underwriting loss for the year of $280,- 
6&8 as compared with $371,429 loss in 
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MORTGAGE AUTHORITY BILL 


Would Transfer Supervision of Mortgage 
Guaranty Companies from Insurance 
Department to State Board of Five 
One of the most important bills intro- 
duced in the current New York legisla- 
ture came this week when Senator 
Thomas €. Desmond, Republican, of 
Orange, put through a mortgage author- 
ity bill, under which supervision of 
mortgage guaranty companies would be 
transferred from the State Insurance 

Department to a state authority. 

The Schackno Act of 1933, under 
which the Insurance Department is now 
attempting to rehabilitate defaulting 
guaranty companies, would be repealed 
under the Desmond bill. 

The proposed mortgage authority 
would have powers similar to those of 
the Port of New York Authority, Sena- 
tor Desmond said, and would provide a 
better means of handling rehabilitation 
problems than the State Insurance De- 
partment, he contends. 

The mortgage authority would consist 
of a chairman and _ members, all to 
be appointed by the Governor with con- 
sent of the Senate, the chairman to re- 
ceive a salary of $20,000 a year, the 
other four members $15,000, and a gen- 
eral manager, $25,000. There would be 
such assistants as might be required, not 
necessarily appointed from civil service, 
salaries to be fixed by the Authority. 

The bill carries an initial appropriation 
of $1,000,000. 


1932. In this connection it was pointed 
out by President Frank G. Morris that 
the 1933 loss figure includes an increase 


in unearned premium reserves of $235,- 


251. 
Operating Costs Show 17.75% 


\nother bright spot is that the ratio 
of overdue premiums to the yearly writ- 
ings was 8-10 of 1%. The percentage of 
cost of operation was 17.75 y less than in 
1932. 

As to the 1934 outlook President Mor- 
ris is hopeful for a better all-around 
showing in volume, quality of business 
and in loss ratios, because, he observes, 
“we feel that we have disposed of nearly 
all of our surety losses okie have been 
a source of irritation for the last few 


vears., 


Drop 


N.J. Surety Men Get Close-Up View 
Of Interesting Job of County Surrogate 


Under the always enjoyable chairman- 
ship of John F. Clark, American Surety, 
who is dean of New Jersey surety men, 
the Surety Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey held its monthly luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club with Andrew Whinery, sur- 
rogate of Essex County for the past four 
years, as the speaker. The association 
regretfully accepted the resignation of 
Ray Crowe, home office surety man in 
the Metropolitan Casualty, who was re- 
cently elected treasurer, and to fill this 
post elected Edward Charles, who is in 
charge of bonding lines in the Newark 
branch of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America. Sympathy was also 
expressed privately to President Clark in 
the recent passing of his wife. 

Instead of featuring suretyship in his 
talk Surrogate Whinery gave an instruc- 
tive close-up view of the drama and 
pathos connected with his county office, 
Particularly in regard to wills and pro- 
bate law. He said that even lawvers are 
not as well versed as they should be on 
this branch of law. Among his points 
were the following: 

Wills Written in Long Hand Valid 

(1) Anyone now can make a valid will 
unless he is an infant (under 21) or is 
Msane when making the will, although 
i this connection Mr. Whinery stressed 
that if the will had been made before a 
Person became insane and he was not 
under undue influence it is held valid in 


the eyes of the law. In the old days 
wills made by criminals and aliens were 


not honored; now they are in New 
Jersey. 

(2) In New Jersey a will may be writ- 
ten in long hand but must be witnessed 
by two people, who have been present 
during the entire transaction. 

(3) In New Jersey a man may tak« 


everything away from his wife and chil- 
dren and leave his estate to another. And 
the fact that a man marries does not 
affect a will previously made. Then, if 
there is a divorce and the man dies with- 
out having changed his will, the divorced 
wife receives the fortune. 

(4) It is always wise to insert in a will 
provision that it remains effective even 
though a child or children may later be 
born to the family. 

(5) An coed child in 
has exactly the same 
he were born in the 


New 
status as 
family 


Jersey 
though 


Whinery 
remarks that a 
through the words 

cancelled; writing 


As to revocation of wills Mr 
stressed in his closing 
line must be drawn 
or paragraphs being 
“cancelled” across the aes of the will or 
writing in the margins does. not make a 
will invalid. 

Surrogate Whinery is fascinated by his 
job because, as he expressed it, “we havi 
a wide variety of wills running the gamut 
of human emotions, giving expression to 
love, bitterness and the clashing of strong 
personalities.” 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








Sommer-Stephenson Book 


Lyle Stephenson, dynamic Kansas 
City general agent of the Continental 
Casualty, and the talented wife of Ar- 
mand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty, 
are planning to collaborate in the 
writing of a book principally on in- 
struction in contract bridge which, 
however, will reflect the philosophy of 
Mr. Stephenson and the “flappery” in- 
teresting style of Mrs. Sommer, who 
is an expert on contract bridge. 


Ill. Brokers Frown on Cut in 
Compensation Commissions 


Opposition was gape to the re- 
duction of producers’ commissions on 
compe cae as a means of aiding com- 
panies in their experience; strin- 
gent ruling urged against fictitious auto- 
mobile flects, and stricter qualification of 
insurance brokers advocated at a mem 
ber only meeting of the Insurance Brok- 
ers Association of Illinois on Tuesday. 
Over 200 attended. 

It was announced that the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers had distributed a letter among pro- 
ducers, sounding them on their recep- 
tiveness to a reduction in commission as 
an aid in the present compensation un- 
derwriting emergency. However, the 
Illinois brokers asserted that acquisition 
cost is not a major problem and chal- 
lenged companies to find a remedy by 
more careful underwriting and selection 
The association delegated A. J. Gallag- 
her to attend the conference on com- 
pensation acquisition cost called by the 
new National Association of Insurance 
Brokers in New York, February 16 

The brokers agreed that Insurance Di- 
rector Palmer’s ruling against fictitious 
auto fleets was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but contended it did not meet the 
situation in Illinois because of the loop- 
hole permitting employers to insure em- 
ploye’s cars used in employer's business. 
They said there should be an interpreta- 
tion defining percentage of expense nec- 
to be paid by employers. 


more 


essary 


Maryland Casualty 


(Continued from Page 39) 
National 


hicago), Chicago; 


Trust Co. of Illinois Bond & 
Mortgage Co. of ( Seaboard 
Mortgage Co., Baltimore; Security Bond & Mort 


gage Co., Jacksonville; United States Mortgage 


(now 


Bond Co., Detroit; Realty Bond Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C.; Realty Bond Securities Co., Dur 
ham, N. C.; Atlantic Mortgage Co., Durham, 


N. C.; National Bond & Mortgage Corp. of 
Houston; Franklin Bond & Title Company (of 
Louisville) and its s essor, Franklin Title & 
rrust Co., Louisville; Mortgage Co. of Mary 


land, Baltimore 
Company 36 Years Old 


The Maryland Casualty, organized in 


1898, writes insurance on every insurable 
hazard, except life, fire, marine and cred- 
it, including all forms of casualty insur 
ance and fidelity and suretv bonds. Its 
growth over this 36-vear period is indi 
cated by increase of net premiums fron 
$265.778 in 1898 $4,500,000 in 1910, t 
$20,000,000 in the next ve vears end 


‘ 
ing 1922, and to nearly $24,000,000 in thi 
10-vear period ending December 31, 1932 


AMERICAN LEGION PARTY 
\n enjoyable theatre party and dinner 
Was given in honor of J. W. Russell, first 
commander of the Insurance Post of the 


\merican Legion Wednesday © nicht 
Eugene Richards, Potomac Fire metro 
politan agent, who is commander this 
vear, served as host 





Indemnity 


Insurance Co. of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
ae 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's Policy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 
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Successf ul Indiana 
Insurance Day Held 


R. C. GRISWOLD NEW PRESIDENT 
Represents Aes C. & S.; Gov. McNutt 
Luncheon Speaker; Program Divided 
Into Lively Sectional Meetings 





R. C. Griswold, manager in Indianap- 
olis of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, was 
elected president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Indiana at the tenth annual 
Indiana Insurance Day held last week in 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club, succeed- 
ing Cortland O. Bray. A. L. Rigsbee, 
manager, insurance department, Fletcher 
Trust of Indianapolis, was named treas- 
urer, and Joseph G. Wood was re-elected 
secretary and counsel. Vice-presidents 
are H. A. Luckey, manager, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, Indianapolis ; Hom- 
er L. Rogers, general agent, Equitable 
Society, Indianapolis; John E. Messick 
of Foster & Messick, Inc., Indianapolis; 
Ralph G. Hastings, local agent, Wash- 
ington; W. J. Henshaw, state agent, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, Indianapolis; Fred 
C. Richardt, Richardt Agency, Evans- 
ville, and Ward H. Hackleman, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Gov. McNutt Luncheon Speaker 

Leaders in the business from Indiana 
and other states participated in the ses- 
sions. The luncheon, well attended, was 
addressed by Governor Paul V. McNutt, 
who told the crowd that insurance is one 
of the instruments of government in its 
effort toward “economic rehabilitation of 
the people.” No political subdivision of 
the state government will be permitted 
to default on its obligations, he said. 
“The credit of a community is as impor- 
tant to that community as the credit of 
an individual is to the individual,” he de- 
clared. “We intend to see to it that all 
political subdivisions fulfill all their ob- 
ligations.” 

The Governor voiced strenuous oppo- 
sition to the proposed plan to permit 
communities to take bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. “The community took the money,” 
he said, “and it should be paid back.” 

Chandler Trophy to R. T. Byers 

Resolutions adopted pledging support 
“to the national administration in its 
efforts to stabilize business and to bring 
back prosperity.” 

The Indiana Insurance Day observ- 
ance is ten years old this year and was 
patterned after the program adopted for 
such meetings in 1924, a high light of 
which was the presentation by retiring 
President Bray of the Frank M. Chan- 
dler trophy to Russell T. Byers of the 
American Central Life of Indianapolis 
The trophy is awarded each year to the 
Indiana insurance man who has contrib- 
uted most to the insurance business dur- 
ing the past year 

Speakers during the day, all of whom 
expressed the keynote of optimism that 
is now so apparent nation-wide, includ- 
ed 

Ralph G. Hastings of Washington, 
chairman, board of directors, Indiana As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; M. P 
Cornelius, ice-president, Continental 
Casualty; C. A. Cook of Indianapolis; 
A. G. Allen of Muncie; Vincent Cullen, 
president, National Surety Corporation; 
E. B. Thurman of Chicago; Harry E 
McClain, Indiana insurance commission- 
er; Prof. Fred C. Chew of Indiana Uni- 
versity; Allan Wolff, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Insurance: 
Acents; Stuart A. Bishop of Indianap- 
olis; Howard J. Gescheidler of Ham- 
mond, and Albert J. Wohlgemuth of In- 
dianapolis 

During the morning sectional meetings 
were held devoted respectively to life, 
fire, casualty, fraternal, claims, actuarial 
and other phases of the business. 


New Board of Advisors 


A board of advisors was elected as 
follows: 

Life Joel T Traylor, general agent, North- 
western National, Indianapolis; Elbert Storer, 








= 





general agent, Bankers Life of Iowa, Indian- 
apolis; Mr. Byers, vice-president of the Ameri- 
Central; E. A. Crane, Indianapolis, gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual; Milton Elrod, 
legal 
Service; 


can 
Indianapolis, Insurance Research 
Austin W. Stultz, Fort 
Wayne, executive representative of the Lincoln 
National Life; James M. Keplar, Elkhart, dis- 
trict manager, Bankers Life of Iowa, and L. C. 
Kigin, Terre Haute, general agent, New York 
Life. 

Fire 


editor, 


and Review 


Fisher and E. E. 
O. Bray, In- 
Fire; E. R. 


-Roy P. Elder, L. J. 
McLauren, all of Indianapolis; C. 
state agent, Hartford 
South Bend, general agent, 
A. Moore, Indianapolis, 
Firemen’s Insurance of Newark. 

Curtis, Indianapolis, 
agent, Ohio Casualty; David P. Layton, Indian- 
Freeman P., 


dianapolis, 
Shoemaker, Aetna 
Fire, 
agent, 


and Ross state 


Casualty—James state 


apolis; Davis, Indianapolis, man- 
A. B. Whittemore, 
Indianapolis, special agent, Glens Falls 
nity; Dudley C. Gallahue, Indianapolis, 
dent, American State Insurance Company, and 
Parke Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Agents—Jerry Hoover, Indianapolis, 
Trust Co.; Omer O. Rhodes, 
Haute, manager, Omer O. Rhodes Agency; Jo- 
seph W. Stickney, Stickney Agency, Indianap- 
clis; Walter Lupke, Lupke & O’Brien, Fort 
Wayne; G. B. Woodward, G. B. Woodward 
Company, Bloomington; George Kleder, Kleder 
& Thompson, Marion; Chris Zoercher, Tell 
City, and H. J. Gescheidler, Hammond National 
Co., Hammond. 

Attorneys—C. F. Merrell, Edward P. Gallag- 
her, Burrell Wright and Richard N. Hennessey, 
all of Indianapolis. 

Fraternal—John C. Snyder, president, 
Life Association of Crawfordsville, 
John D. Volz, national director of the Modern 
Woodmen of America, Indianapolis. 

Insurance Commissioner McClain was 
also made a member of the board. 


Made $751,149 Profit 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety closed 
1933 with an underwriting profit of $751,- 
149, according to reports which have 
been filed with the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department. Its net premiums writ- 
ten were $14,820,142, slightly above the 
1932 premiums written. : 

Total income of the Aetna Life & Af- 
filiated Companies last year was $148,- 
018,387, of which $117,725,740 represented 
premium income. 

Total assets reported by the Actna 
Casualty & Surety amounted to $30,465,- 
583. After setting up a contingency re- 
serve of $2,000,000 to provide for the dif- 
ference between Convention and market 
value of stocks and bonds not amortized, 
the surplus of the company as of De- 
cember 31, 1933, stood at $7,605,046 in 
addition to paid-up capital of $3,000,000 


ager, Travelers Indemnity; 
Indem- 
presi- 
Cooling, Cooling-Grumme-Mumford 
Local 


Security Terre 


Ben- 
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EDWARD S. FERRY DEAD 

Edward S. Ferry, former Methodist 
clergyman and founder and head of the 
insurance brokerage firm in New York 
City of Edward S. Ferry & Son, died re- 
cently at his home in East Orange, 
N. J., following an attack of pneumonia. 
He was 76 vears old. Born in Newark, 
he served as a minister for twenty-five 
years in Chester, Verona and West Or- 
ange, N. J.; Riverhead, Bayshore and 
Rye, N. Y., and Winsted and Hartford, 
Conn. Surviving are the widow, thre« 
sons, a daughter and three brothers. Mr 
Ferry’s first wife died in 1917. 


OKLAHOMA RECEIVER 
William Murdoch, former secretary to 


the Oklahoma state insurance board, has 
been appointed temporary receiver for 


the Middle States Casualty of Okla- 
homa City. ; 
The receiver was deputized to take 


charge of the company pending perma- 
nent receivership. 


42% PASS BROKERS’ TESTS 


The New York Insurance Department 
recently held qualification tests in New 
York City for candidates for brokers’ 
certificates of authority. A total of 188 
applicants sat for the examinations and 


of these 79, or 42%, passed. 


UNDERWRITER 


‘Need Sleund Poundetion 
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In Compensation Rates 
LEON S. SENIOR COMMENTS 
N. Y. Board’s General Manager Refers 

to Report of Committee of Five 

on Occupational Diseases 

Leon S. Senior, general manager, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, in his recent annual report 
called attention to a number of impor- 
tant activities of the board during the 


past year as well as stressing that rate 
levels must be placed on a sound founda- 
tion if the sick compensation business is 
to get well. 

“It appears to be the general belief on 
part 


His comments follow: 


the of competent observers that 





LEON S. SENIOR 

ence the method of determining rate 
levels is placed on a sound foundatton, 
controversies with public officials will be- 
come less frequent and it will be possible 
to concentrate attention on other essen- 
tial reforms such as adequate deposit 
premiums, correct classification of risks 
and accurate audit of payroll.” 


Special Agreements on Rates 


As to the question of whether an in- 
surance carrier and its policyholder may 
agree upon a rate higher than the one 
developed through the standard mode of 
applying the manual and rating plans, 
Mr. Senior said this was again reviewed 
by several committees of the board. The 
committee on law and legislation divided 
on the question, and the classification 
committee expressed the opinion that no 
satisfactory formula could be worked out 
which would fit all situations and at the 


same time be legal. On appeal to the 
New York Insurance Department the 
Superintendent confirmed the opinion 


given by the Department in 1926 to the 
effect that such special agreements were 
contrary to law. 
Contingency Fund 

Due to the fact that the liquidation of 
a company usually results in a financial 
loss to the board, which in the ordinary 
process is shared by the general mem- 
bership, Mr. Senior said it was deemed 
advisable to create, by resolution of the 
governing committee, a contingency fund 
consisting of annual membership fees 
and the investment income thereof, such 
fund to be accumulated until in the judg- 


ment of the committce it is ample to 
serve the purpose of guaranteeing the 
cbligations of each individual member 


who may withdraw from the compensa- 
tion field, subject to a maximum sum 
equivalent to five years of membership 
fees. 

The resolution provides that a member 
withdrawing from the board shall be 
credited with its equity in such reserve 
fund, provided it has furnished satisfac- 
tory proof that all of its obligations to 
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the board will be fulfilled in accordane 
with the requirements of the constitution 


Occupational Disease Coverage 


Referring to occupational disease oo 
erage Mr. Senior said in part: r 

“Rates for occupational disease Coverage yp. 
der the common law liability endorsement ma 
the policy have been in effect since January | 
1933. During the year supplementary Tates have 
been approved on twelve risks where the manual 
provided a rate of $.01 but where there was 
shown to be an exposure to silicosis 
hazard. In most of these cases average rates 
have been approved, based on a comparison of 
certain departments of the risk with classifica. 
tions carrying specific disease 
charges higher than $.01. In a few instances, 
however, the occurrence of occupational dis. 
ease claims on the particular risk has been used 
as a guide. The fact that in one such instance 
the rate adopted was five times as high as the 
highest charge for occupational disease Points 
to the possibility that the manual rates may be 
grossly inadequate not only for individual risks 
but for entire industries. 

“Unquestionably this situation will require 
careful study regardless of whether the com. 


pensation schedule of occupational diseases will 


obvious 


occupational 


be extended by the legislature to include silicosis 


Transportation Rating Plan 


“This plan, an effort toward the solution 
the perennial problem of underwriting trucking 
risks, has been in effect for a year, and although 
its administration has not 
it appears, on the 





been a simple task, 


whole, to be a considerable 
improvement over the previous systems. Th 
number of 


have been a 


appeals to the st 
committee, as was expected since the plan has 


increased the 





rates on a great many risks pre 


viously rated as 





special contract truckmen, but 
there have been few appeals to the classification 
committee. The statistical division has been di 





make an 
if possible, the 


rected to 





investigation to determir 


adequacy of rates in this ir 
dustry without waiting three or four years for 
experience to develop under the new code num 


bers. 
Occupational Disease Conference 


“In the latter part of November I was 
requested by Elmer F. Andrews, indus- 
trial commissioner, to ascertain the views 
of our members respecting legislation de- 
signed to extend occupational disease 
coverage under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law with special reference to sili- 
cosis. I invited all members of the board 
to an informal conference on December 
5, 1933. This conference, after a two- 
hour discussion of the subject, appointed 
a committee of five to prepare a program 
for presentation to the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

“The committee of five held several 
meetings and formulated a report which 
will serve as a basis for discussion with 
representatives of labor and industry.” 

Members of this committee include 
Raymond N. Caverly, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty; John W. Cronin, Liberty Mutual; 
Charles G. Smith, State Insurance Fund; 
Charles Deckelman, Travelers, and John 
L. Train, Utica Mutual. 


BOYS HEAR R. H. MONAGHAN 


Members of Newark Safety League Get 

Accident Prevention Message From 

National Bureau Expert 

Robert H. Monaghan, assistant pub- 
licity director, National 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, 
speaker last night before the Every- 
Newark, N. J 
which is sponsored by Mrs. Isabel Tala- 
for 
work among high school boys 

Mr. Monaghan told about some of tht 
important accident prevention plans fot 
1934 of the National Bureau and how 
effectively boys could participate in such 
programs. He also talked interestingly 
of his own daily newspaper experiences 
when serving as assistant Sunday news 
editor on the New Haven Register. 


Bureau of Cas- 
was th 


boy’s Safety League of 


mo Rossi, well known her safet! 


Among those attending the meetifg 
were Frederick Ackermann, general 
agent of the National Union Fire 


Newark, and Mrs. Ackermann. 
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